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From the Historic Anecdotes of France. 


FRANCIS THE FIRST,* 


Was but twenty-one years of age when he 
became king of France. Nature had endowed 
him with the rarest and most estimable qualities 
of mind and person : very handsome, well form- 
od, active and expert in all the military as well 
as elegant exercises suited to his age and rank, 
courteous in his manners, bounteous even to 
prodigality, eloquent in the cabinet, brave and 
skilful in the field—he seemed formed to be 
the monarch of a great kingdom, and to rule 
over the hearts as well as the persons of his 
subjects. 

His first battle was fought against the Mila- 
nese. Francis shewed the greatest intrepidity : 
when it was terminated, he laid himself down 
upon the carriage of a piece of artillery, and, 
like Darius after the combat at Arbela, is said 
tohave drank with avidity a little water mixed 
with bood and dirt, brought to him in a helmet 
by one of his soldiers. The day was won by 
the French, after a tremendous struggle. A 
marescha], who had been present at seventeen 
engagements, thus described it—*‘this is a 
contest of giants, but all the others were only 
children‘s play.” When night separated the 
combatants, the king, surrounded by a few'of 
his officers, lay down to sleep: presently he 
received information that they were only fifty 
paces from a large body of the enemy ; and 
that if discovered they must inevitably be 
made prisoners. Uncertain in what way to 
proceed, the solitary torch was instantly extin- 
guished, and Francis remained anxiously 
watching the first dawn of morn, which 
brought relief to the party by enabling them 
to join their companions in arms. 

The year 1520 was distinguished by the 
meeting of Francis and Henry the Eighth of 
England, ata point situated between the towns 
of Guisnes and Ardres. “ The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” (as it was named from the ex- 
traordinary splendour by which it was distin- 
guished, even at that period of luxury and dis- 
play,) has formed a theme, not unworthy of 

* The work from which the above extract is tak- 
en, isin press, and will be published in a few days. 
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ed by the rank, beauty and talent, that render- 
ed his court the most refined of all his contem- 
poraries, repaired to the town of Ardres: 
while Henry proceeded from Calais, with his 
queen and splendid retinue, to the frontier 
town of Guisnes. The field in which the rival 
but friendly monarchs first met was within the 
English pale; Francis, with his usual genero- 
sity, having paid this compliment to the Bri- 
tish king, in consideration of his having crose- 
ed the sea to grace the ceremony by his pre- 
sence. It has been said by some historians, 
that the ambitious Cardinal Wolsey, as con- 
ductor of these august ceremonies, contrived 
this matter to do honour to his master. Others 
affirm, that it was proposed, in the first in- 
stance by the French king himself. 

The two monarchs received each other with 
much pomp, and many demonstrations of kind- 
ly feeling; and retired into a tent, prepared 
for their reception in the most costly manner, 
to a secret conference, where Henry proposed 
to amend the articles of their former alli- 
ance. Asa preliminary, he commenced read- 
ing the treaty, the first words of which were 
— I Henry, king ; he paused a moment, and 
subjoined only the words af England without 
adding France, the customary title then adopt- 
ed by the English monarchs. The propriety, 
courtesy, and delicacy of Henry wa# never 
forgotton by Francis. Nor was this generous 
king slow in returning the compliment; full 
of honour, incapable of jealousy or mistrust, 
he was naturally shocked at the precautions 
observed whenever a meeting took place be- 
tween Henry and himself. The reckoning of 
guards and attendants on either side—the pre- 
cision with which (in compliance with eti- 
quette) every step was scrupulously measured 
and adjusted—Francis heartily disdained ; for 
if the kings only designed to visit the queens, 
they left their respective quarters at the same 
time, which, we are told, was marked by the 
firing of a culvyerin—passed each other in the 
middle point between the towns, and the mo- 
ment Henry entered Ardres, Francis placed 
himself in English hands at Guisnes. But the 


French monarch resolved to terminate this 
endless ceremonial ; and accompanied by only 
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the pen of the historian, and a cherished sub- 
ject for the poet and novelist. Francis, attend- 
two gentlemen and his page, rode gallantly 
into Guisnes, and cried aloud to the astonished 
guards “ You are all my prisoners !""—carry 
me to your master.’’ Henry was both surpriz- 
ed and charmed at the sudden appearance of 
his kingly brother, and, according tothe fashion 
of the times, cordially embracing him, unclasp- 
ed a pearl collar from his throat, and begged 
him to wear it for his sake. Francis gracious- 
ly accepted the gift, on condition that Henry 
should wear a bracelet which he fastened upon 
his arm, and which was of extraordinary beau- 
ty and value. Confidence was thus fully es- 
tablished between these magnificent kings, 
and they employed the rest of their time in 
tournaments and festivals. A challenge had 
been sent out by the two princes to each oth- 
er's court, and through the chief cities of Eu- 
rope, importing “‘that Francis and Henry, 
with fourteen aids, would be ready in the plains 
of Picardy, to answer all comers, that were 
gentlemen, at tilt, tournament and barriers.’’ 
It was a brilliant and glowing scene—and the 
historians love to dwell upon it—under the 
blue skies of France, to behold the tents, glit- 
tering in silk and gold, with their floating ban- 
ners, gleaming in the sunny light—to hear 
the harmony of many hundred instruments, 
the lone sound of the herald's trumpet, and anon 
proclaim that the kings of France and England 


had entered the field of peaceful combat.— 
Both sovereigns were gorgeously apparelled, 
and both the most comely personages of their 
age, as well as the most expert in every mili- 


tary exercise, They carried off the prize in 
all arduous and dangerous pastimes, and seve- 
ral were overthrown by their vigour and dex- 
terity. Ladies of high rank and surpassing 
beauty were the judges in their feats of chival- 
ry, and put an end to the rencontres whenever 
they deemed it necessary. During a period 
of several days, the princes spent their time 
in these entertainments, until their departure 
for their respective capitals. The interview 
however, had more of show than of substance 
and was productive of no durable or solid 
friendship between them—gorgeous and chi- 
valric in the extreme, it was nothing more.— 
So profuse was the expenditure, and so costly 
the preparations that had been made, by the 
nobles both of Eng!and and France, that “ ma- 
ny, I doubt not,” says Du Belly, the his- 
torian, “‘carried thither on their shoulders 
their castles, forests, and lands. 

A singular accident befel Francis in Janua- 
ry, 1521. The king, to amuse his leisure 
hours, attacked, in mimic battle, with a few 
gentlemen, the house of one of his counts— 
snowballs and similar missiles being used by 
the assailants. A person on the opposite side, 
unfortunately threw a torch from a balcony, 
which struck the king on the head, and wound- 
ed him so severely that for several days his life 
was despaired of. “It became necessary to cut 
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off his hair, which he would never suffer to 
grow again, but introduced the fashion of wear- 
ing the beard long, and the hair short. 

The unhappy differences between Francis 
and Charles, Duke of Bourbon, the constable of 
France, produced a destructive war between 
the French monarch and the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth. The duke had unquestionably been 
treated with unmerited severity by his master 
—and his treason in joining the emperor ad- 
mits of some palliation. That monarch confid- 
ed his troops to the charge of his new ally ; 
those of France were commanded by Admiral 
Bonnivet; and under him servedthe brave and 
distinguished Chevalier Bayard. The twoarmies 
met at Romagnano, and the admiral was beat- 
en; he placed himself, however, during his 
retreat, at the head of the rear guard, as be- 
ing the post of honour and danger ; nor did 
he quit this station until he received a severe 
wound from a musket ballin the arm. He 
then called to Bayard, and said, “‘ you see 
that I am in no fit state either to fight or com- 
mand. Extricate the army if possible ; I com- 
mit it to your care.” “It is too late,” re- 
plied Bayard, “but no matter; my soul is 
God's, and my life my country’s.” He exe- 
cuted the charge confided to him with that 
noble intrepidity which has immortalized his 
name; but he fell in the performance of his 
duty. He has been justly described as one 
‘of the most heroic and elevated spirits that 
ever flourished in the best ages of chivalry.— 
Indeed, the records of his exploits, his gal- 
lantry, his munificence, and his whole charac- 
ter, have more the air of romance, than of so- 
ber history. The instances related of his hu- 
manity and beneficence, even to his enemies, 
would excite admiration and astonishment in 
any age, but are almost incredible when we 
consider the barbarous manner in which war 
hwas carried on in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. In such high esteem was he 
held by Francis, that the king requested to be 
made a knight by the hands of his brave sub- 
ject; and when Bayard would have excused 
himself, commanded that it should be done 
Bayard drew his sword, dubbed him after the 
usual form—and having pronounced the words 
—‘ In the name of God, St. Michael, and St. 
George, I make thee a knight: be worthy, 
brave, and loyal ; and God grant that you may 
never flee from your enemies’—kissed the 
weapon, and devoted it as a relique to the ser- 
vice of religion. The circumstances of his 
death have been the subject of historical eulo- 
gium, and have been imortalized by poets and 
painters. He received a mortal wound bya 
ball from an arquebuse, and immediately cried 
out, “ Jesus, mon Dieu! je suis mort.” He 
then prepared himself for death with that com- 
posure and magnanimity which characterised 
all his actions. He held up his sword before 
him to supply the want of a crucifix, confessed 
himself to his steward, as no priest was to be 








found, and comforted his friends and servants 
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Francis the First. 


under the loss they were about tosustain. The 
Duke of Bourbon wept over him like a child. 
“ Weep not for me,” said the dying hero, “ weep 
not for me; but for yourself. I die in the ser- 
vice of my country ; you triumph in the ruin 
of yours ; and have far greater cause to lament 
your victory than I may defeat.” Thus died 
the Chevalier Bayard—the chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche. 

In a subséfuent battle between the Con- 
stable Bourbon and Francis, at Pavia, in Italy, 
the king was taken prisoner, and his army 
almost destroyed. He is said to have slain 
several of his opponents with his own hands 
during the engagement; and although cover- 
ed with wounds, and deserted by his followers, 








continued to defend himself with heroic valour, 
until, completely exhausted, two Spanish offi- | 
cers put their swords to his throat and bade 
him sarrender. A follower of Bourbon recog- | 
nised him, though his face was stained with | 
blood from a deep wound across his forehead, 
and desired him to yield himself to the consta- 
ble. Francis refused to deliver up his sword 
to a traitor, but presented it to the Viceroy of 
Naples, who arrived on the spot just as his 
captors had despoiled him of his armour, belt, 
and spurs. 

The old Mareschal de Chabannes, who had 
been distinguised iu every battle under Charles 
the Eighth and Louis the Twelfth, was made 
prisoner by Castaldo, a Neapolitan captain. 
As Castaldo was conducting him to a place of 





safety, he was met by Buzarto, a Spanish offi- 
eer, who, judging by the mareschal's coat of 
mail that he was a prize of value, wished to be 
associated with the Neapolitan in the profit of 


his prisoner's ransom. Castaldo refvsed ; 
when the brutal Spaniard, with an atrocity 
unparalleled, shot the venerable mareschal 
dead at his feet. 

Richard de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, also 
perished on this fatal day. He commanded 
the corps of five thousand men raised by the 
Duke of Gueldres in 1515, and surnamed 
“the Black Bands:" he was suffocated under 
a heap of dead bodies. Two other distinguish- 
ed commanders were slain, Lescun, Mareschal 
de Foix, and the Admiral Bonnivet ; the former 
was the declared and inveterate enemy of the 
latter, although both fought on the side of 
France. When conscious that he was mor- 
tally wounded, Lescun became furious with 
rage at the idea that his mortal foe must now 
escape his wrath; and, only anxious to punish 
him before his own death, sought him all over 
the field with the hope of plunging a dagger 
into his breast: he at length fell, exhausted, 
and was made prisoner and carried into Pavia, 
where he died in the arms of a beautiful coun- 
tess, to whom he had been fondly attached. 

Nothing can be more heroic than the death | 
of Bonnivet, to whose fatal advice the loss of | 
the battle was mainly attributable. Seeing 
the fortane of the day waver, and the troops 





disposed to fly, he attempted to rally them; 
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but, not succeeding, he raised his visor, that 
he might be universally known, and rushing 
into the thickest of the fight, fell covered with 
wounds. The resentment of the constable 
subsided at the sight of his bloody and disfigur- 
ed remains; he gazed upon them for some 
time in silence, and then solemnly said, “ Ah 
malheureux! ‘Tu es cause de la ruine de la 
France ;—et de la mienne,’’ he added, after a 
lengthened pause. 

The king communicated the result of this 
struggle to the queen-mother in these words, 
** Madam, all is lost but our honour.” 

The French king was kept in captivity dur- 
ing a period of thirteen months, the greater 
portion of which was spent in prison in Mad- 
rid. At the end of this time he was released 
by treaty, his two sons being left as hostages 
for the due performance of the conditions. 
No sooner had he reached his own dominions, 
than he mounted a Turkish horse that waited 
for him, and galloped, without stopping or 
looking behind, to St. Jean de Luz, often 
waving his bonnet in the air, and exclaiming, 
* Je suis encore Roi !”’ 

In 1516, the war between the two great mo- 
narchs, Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germa- 
ny, and Francis, was renewed in Italy. The 
command of the forces of the former was again 
given to the Duke of Bourbon, who formed 
the daring and desperate resolution of march- 
ing to Rome, the Roman pontiff having sided 
with the French king. This design was car- 
ried into effect; and although the duke was 
killed by a musket-ball under the walls, his 
victorious army (the command of which de- 
volved on the Prince of Orange) entered and 
pillaged that celebrated city. Pope Clement 
the Second was forced to capitulate, and re- 
mained a prisoner in the hands of the victors; 
and Rome, abandoned to the rapacity and vio- 
lence of the conquerors, became a scene of 
carnage and desolation. The first shot that 
was fired had proved fatal to the Duke of Bour- 
bon, and was commonly attributed to a priest ; 
but Benvenuto Cellini, known by his extraor- 
dinary writings and adventures, lays claim to 
the merit of the deed. The duke’s death was 
not known until his troops had qbtained pos- 
session of the city. No language can express 
the fury of the soldiers when they received the 
intelligence. They rent the air with cries of 
“Carne, carne! Sangre, sangre! Bourbon, 
Bourbon !’’ and every sentiment of mercy was 
extinguished in their breasts. The pillage lasted 
without interruption for two months; during 
which every crime of which man is capable 
was committed. The details are too horrible 
for insertion. 

Francis the First died of a slow fever, on the 
31st of March, 1547, in the fifty-third year of 
his age, and the thirty-third of his reign. The 
proclamation in the hall of the palace, which 
announced his death, was in these words: 
“ Prince, clement en paix, victorieux en guerre, 
pere et restaurateur des bonnes letters et des 
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arts liberaux.'’ His devotion to gallantry is 
well known. “A court without ladies,’ he 
would frequently say, “‘isa year without spring; 
a spring without roses.’ 

Francis, however, urged by the clergy, who 
were apprehensive lest he should absolutely 
join the Protestants, and being desirous, on this 
account, to signalize his zeal, and to assure 
them of the contrary, appears to have entered 
into their views with more than his usual ar- 
dour, for some years before his death. In order 
to excite general attention, and to revive the 
veneration accustomed to be paid to the cere- 
monies of the church generally, and to the 
mass and the host particularly, which was evi- 
dently declining, he ordained a solemn pro- 
cession in Paris, January 1535; in which he 
walked barefooted and with uncovered head, 
earrying a torch in his hand, followed by his 
children, the princes of the blood, and all his 
courtiers. At the conclusion he delivered a 
discourse to as many as could hear him against 
the reformed doctrines, exhorted all to beware 


of them, and held out encouragement to such | 


as would give information against Reformers, 
declaring that if one of his children, or his own 
right hand, were infected, he would not hesi- 
tate about its destruction. 


Bude was the chief cause of the revival of | 


literature under Francis the Fifst; this must 
be considered as no slight honour: his wife 
was of great use to him in his literary pursuits, 
and used to find out and mark down the various 
One day his 
servant came running to him in a great fright, 
erying out—* Sir, Sir, the house is of fire !”’ 
* Why do you not inform your mistress of it ?”’ 
replied Bade, calmly ; “ you know I never 
trouble myself about the house.” 


passages suitable to his purpose. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
MEMOIRS OF OBERLIN.* 
Osrrwin was one of those men who are so 
singularly favoured by Providence, as to find 


the particular station wherein there is the full- | 


est employment for their peculiar talents, that 


employment being in entire accord(nce with | 


their own inclinations also, and at the same 
time most beneficial to others, and consequent- 
ly conducing most surely, and in every way, 


to their own great and enduring happiness. | 


Had he been born a millennium earlier, he 
would have founded a monastery in some wil- 
derness, and so planted the mustard-seed of 
civilization. Had he been contemporary with 
Hus or with Luther, he would probable have 
died at the stake. Now, as the pastor of a poor 
Protestant flock, in one of the wildest parts of 
France, he has led a life not less laborious, not 
less signally virtuous, and even more remaka- 
ble, than if it had been crowned by canoniza- 
tion or by martyrdom; more useful too in 
* Memoirs of John Frederie Oberlin, Pastor of 
Waldbach, in the Ban dela Roche. Compiled 
from Authentie Sources, chiefly in French and 
German London. Svo. 1830. 
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these times, because it affords an instance of 
heroic charity and enthusiastic zeal, keepi 
strictly within the bounds of order and duty, 
presenting thus an example, which, wherever 
imitable, may safely and profitably be imitated. 
Oberlin was born at Strasbourg, on the last 
day of August, 1740. His father, who wasa 
person of considerable attainments, held an 
office in the Gymnasium, which was founded 
in that city at the same time a¥ the Latheran 
University there, and intended as a preparato- 
ry school for it. He was much respected, 
though in straitened circumstances ; and his 
hours of leisure were devoted to the instruction 
of his nine children. Those children were 
blest also with an excellent mother, who train- 
ed them diligently in the way that they should 
go. Their evening’s amusement was to sit 
round the table copying drawings, which their 
father had made for them, the mother mean- 
time reading aloud ; and it seldom happened 
but that, when they were about to separate for 
the night, there was a general request for ‘ one 
beautiful hymn from dear mamma!’ Luther, 
among the other works for which his name is 
ever to be held in veneration, composed such 
hymns, which, with others by some of his co- 
adjutors and followers, are printed like prose, 
for the sake of sparing cost, (the verses being 
divided only by a mark,) and commonly bound 
up with the German Bible. Such evening 
songs from a mother's voice fix themselves in- 
effaceably in the memory and the heart; and 
we may imagine their effect in a family so 
| trained, and affectionately attached to each 
other. 
The father was the playmate as well as the 
preceptor of his children. He had a patrimo- 
nial estate near enough for him to take them 
| thither for recreation one evening in the week 
during the summer months; and there he 
would fasten on an old drum, place his seven 
boys in aline, and acting the parts of serjeant 
| and drummer at once, make them go through 
the military evolutions. This had almost given 
John Frederic a passion fora military life; he 
read of battles and of sieges, and by the ac- 
quaintance which he displayed with them, and 
| probably still more by the inclination which 
| that acquaintance manifested, he attracted the 
| attention of some officers, and obtained their 








| leave to joim the soldiers in their exercises 
| But he broke off this perilous pursuit, when his 
father, having destined him for a learned pro- 
fession, told him it was time to leave off child's 
play, and betake himself to serious study. 
Happily, his temper was not more ardent than 
it was docile ; he had also an example to encou- 
rage him in his elder brother, who was then 
pursuing his studies with distinction at the 
University, and afterwards became eminent as 
an antiquary and philologist. 

In due time he resolved upon devoting him- 
self to the ministry. While he was a student 
in the theological class, a certain preacher, Dr. 





Lorentz by name, excited what in the language 
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of the present day is called a great sensation, 
by his sermons ; they were powerful and popu- 
lar; probably, also, they were in no slight de- 

enthusiastic, for when Madame Oberlin, 
having been greatly impressed by the preacher, 
entreated John Frederic, who was her favourite 
son, that he would accompany her to hear him 
on the following Sunday, his superiors warned 
him not to go, and he had some hesitation as 
to which he should disobey. He went, how- 
ever; was delighted with the strain of preach- 
ing, became a constant hearer of Lorentz, and 
is sapposed to have been thereby strengthened 
in his religious resolutions. More to confirm 
them, at the age of twenty, ‘he solemnly re- 
newed his baptismal consecration to God by a 
formal covenant,’ according to a practice 
which has been transmitted by the Puritans to 
the Dissenters, and recommended by Dr. Dod- 
dridge, who was always a good man, but not 
always a discreet one. ‘ Do not form such a 
purpose,’ says Doddridge, ‘ only in your heart, 
but expressly declare it in the divine presence. 
Do it in express words; do it in writing; set 
your hand and seal to it, that on such a day, 
of such a month and year, and at such a place, 
on full consideration and serious reflection, you 
came to this happy resolution, that whatever 
others might do, you would serve the Lord. 
Present yourself on your knees before God, 
and read it over deliberately and solemnly ; 
and when you have signed it, lay it by in some 
secure place, and make it a rule with yourself 
to review it, if possible, at certain seasons of 
the year.” Qberlin’s covenant, though differ- 
ing but slightly from the form which Dod- 
dridge has furnished, is transcrided by the au- 
thoress of this volume as ‘ displaying a remark- 
able union of glowing zeal and lively faith 
with humility and self-distrust.’ An evident 
approbation of the practice is implied, and it is 
not observed with how much more sobriety 
and wisdom our church has provided for such 
a renewal in its Order of Confimation : for as- 
suredly, ‘a solemn act of self-dedication to 
God,’ as this is entitled, is of the perilous na- 
ture of a religious vow, and that mind must be 
nicely regulated which would not be brought by 
it into danger of presumptuousness on the one 
hand, or of despair on the other. Presump- 
tuousness, indeed, there is in the very thought 
of drawing up, and signing and sealing, ‘a co- 
venant transaction’ with the Almighty—re- 
nouncing by such anact and deed ‘all perish- 
able things'—presenting it to Him as in His 
immediate presence—calling upon Him to en- 
ter it in His book, and bidding Heaven and 
Earth bear witness ! 

Happily, there were no melancholy ingredi- 
ents in Obertin’s constitution, and if at any 
time there were any in his belief, his strong 
nature and cheerful spirit speedily expelled 
the unwholesome alloy. He began life with 
exemplary prudence, taking a just estimate of 
his own character, as well as a just view of his 
own situation. As soon as his studies were 
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completed he entered into holy orders, fixing 
his course by that irrevocable step; but for 
seven yearpshe undertook no pastoral charge, 
waiting, it is supposed, till he should find him- 
self mature for the duties of such a charge, and 
till one should offer suited to his humble and 
yet aspiring desires—humble, inasmuch as he 
neither wished for worldly wealth nor honours; 
aspiring, because he desired to devote himself 
with all his heart and with all his soul and with 
all his strength to the service of his fellow crea- 
tures and of his heavenly Father: meantime 
he employed himself in private teaching, and 
became domestic tutor in the family of M. 
Zeigenhagen, then a distinguished surgeon at 
Strasbourg. There he acquired some know- 
ledge of surgery, and some acquaintance with 
other branches of the healing art, acquirements 
which he afterwards found peculiarly useful. 
Meantime, his amiable disposition, his lively 
talents, and his blameless life, won for him, in 
a remarkable degree, the general good opinion 
of his townsmen ; an instance of this, sufficient- 
ly remarkable in every point of view, is related 
by his biographer. 

‘ An honest tradesman, relying on the power 
of his faith, came to him one day, and after a 
long introduction, informed him, that a ghost, 
habited in the dress of an ancient knight, fre- 
quently presented itself before him, and awak- 
ened hopes of a treasure buried in his cellar; 
he had often, he said, followed it, but had always 
been so much alarmed by a fearful noise, and a 
dog which he fancied he saw, that the effort had 
proved fruitless, and he had returned as he 
went. This alarm on the one hand, and the 
hope of acquiring riches on the other, so entire- 
ly absorbed his mind, that he could no longer 
apply to his trade with his former industry, and 
had, in consequence, lost nearly all his custom. 
He, therefore, urgently begged Oberlin would 
go to his house, and conjure the ghost, for the 
purpose of either putting him in possession of 
the treasure, or of discontinuing its visits. 
Oberlin replied, that he did not trouble himself 
with the conjuration of ghosts, and endeavoured 
to weaken the notion of an apparition in the 
man's mind, exhorting him at the same time to 
seek for worldly wealth by application to his 
business, prayer, and industry. Observing, 
however, that his efforts were unavailing, he 
promised to comply with the man’s request. 
On arriving at midnight at the tradesman’s 
house, he found him in company with his wife 
and several female relations, who stil! affirmed 
that they had seen the apparition. They were 
seated in a circle in the middle of the apart- 
ment. Suddenly the whole company turned 
pale, and the man exclaimed, “ Do you see, 
Sir, the count is standing opposite to you?” “ I 
see nothing.” “‘ Now, Sir,” exclaimed another 
terrified voice, “ he is advancing towards you.” 
‘J still donot see him.” “ Now he is standing 
just behind your chair.” “ And yet I cannot 
see him; but, as you say he is so near me I will 
speak to him.” And then rising from his seat, 
and turning towards the corner where they said 
that he stood, he continued, “ Sir Count, they 
tell me you are standing before me, although I 
cannot see you, but this shall not prevent me 
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from informing you that it isscandalous conduct 
on your part, by the fruitless promise of a hid- 
den treasure, to lead an honest man, who has 
hitherto faithfully followed his calling, into ru- 
in—to induce him to neglect his business—and 
to bring misery upon his wife and children, by 
rendering him improvident and idle. Begone, 
and delude them no longer with such vain 


hopes.’ 
‘Upon this the people assured him that the 


ghost vanished at once, Oberlin went home, and 
the poor man, taking the hint which in his ad- 
dress to the count he had intended to convey, 
applied to business with his former alacrity, and 
never again complained of his nocturnal visit- 
or.’—p. 36—33. 


No ghost was ever more easily laid ; but sup- 
posing the story to be accurately related, Ober- 
lin's presence of mind is not more remarkable, 
than that the whole company should have con- 
curred in affirming, that they saw an appari- 
tion which was invisible to him. 

In the year 1776 the chaplainship of a 
French regiment was offered him; his old 
military predilections accorded with such a 
service, and he saw in it a prospect of great 
and extensive usefulness, alike gratifying to 
his sense of duty and his consciousness of a 
power which would enable him to govern the 
minds of men. So he determined upon ac- 
cepting it, left M. Ziengenhagen’s family in 
consequence, took for his lodging a little apart- 


ment up three pair of stairs, and then entered 
upon a preparatory course of reading.. 
At this time a curacy in the Ban de la Roche 


or Steinthal (Stonedale) became vacant—a 
mountainous canton in Alsace, forming part of 
the western ramification of the Haunt Champ, 
or Champ de Feu, which is an isolated range, 
detached by a deep valley from the eastern 
boundary of the chain of the Vosges moun- 
tains. The whole district comprises about 
nine thousand acres, of which more than a 
third are covered with wood, two thousand are 
in natural pasture, fifteen thousand employed 
in meadow or garden land, and as many more 
ploughed for rye, oats, and potatoes. It con- 
sists of two parishes ; Rothau is one; the oth- 
er, which had now become vacant, comprised 
three churches, and the five hamlets of Fondai, 
Belmont, Waldbach, Bellefosse, and Zolbach, 
inhabited almost exclusively by Lutherans. 
One privilege the inhabitants possessed in com- 
mon with the other Alsacians—that entire li- 
berty of conscience to which men are entitled 
by the law of nature and of right reason, and 
which, having been warranted to them when 
Alsace was incorporated with France, had not 
been violated, not even when the resolution 
was taken and acted upon of exterminating 
Protestantism from all other parts of the king- 
dom. The Lutherans owed this to their numeri- 
cal strength, and to the neighbourhood of Ger- 
many, not to any other principles of policy inthe 
French Government, nor to the reyal faith of 
Louisle Grand. Their turn would have come, 
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| if Marlborough had not frustrated his projects, 
| and thereby saved Europe from the yoke. 

But the benefit of that privilege had long 
| been, as it were, in abeyance among the Lo. 
| therans of the Bande la Roche. Their unhap- 
|py districts had suffered during the thirty 
year’s war, and in subsequent wars had been 
| almost laid waste, so as to be scarcely habitable, 
| here being no road from one place to another. 
From eighty to an hundred families gained 
scanty subsistence there, but they were destj- 
tute of all the comforts of civilized life ; indeed, 
the condition in which they existed at so short 
a distance froma city like Strasbourg, might be 
referred to as a proof of the low state of Euro- 
pean civilization. That scandalous benefices 
produce scandalous elergy, was a remark made 
before the time of Luther; and the Reforma. 
tion has certainly not diminished the evil 
which was thus complained of. The forms of 
religion had been kept up among them so far, 
that they knew they were Christians and of the 
Lutheran church, but wherefore they were one 
or the other, their pastors seem either to have 
thought it impossible that they should be 
taught, or unnecessary that they should know 
Bishop Percy has observed, that it might be dis- 
cerned whether or not there was a clergyman 
resident in a parish, by the civil or brutal man- 
ners of the people; he might have thought 
that there never had resided one in the Ban de 
la Roche, if he had seen the state of the inha- 
bitants when M. Stouber went thither to take 
possession of the cure in the year 1750. He, 
who entered upon it with a determination of 
doing his duty like a conscientious and ener- 
getic man, began first by inquiring into the 
manner of education there ; and asking for the 
principal school, he was conducted to a misers- 
ble hovel, where there were a number of chil- 
dren ‘crowed together without any occupation, 
and in so wild and noisy a state, that it was 
with some difficulty he could gain a reply to 
his inquiries for ‘he master.’ 

‘« There he is,” said one of them, as soon as 
silence could be obtained, pointing to a wither- 
ed old man, who lay on a little bed in one cor- 
ner of the apartment. “ Are you the school- 
master, my good friend ?’’ inquired Stouber 
* Yes, sir.” “ And what do you teach the chil- 
dren?"’ “Nothing, sir.”’ “Nothing! how is that?” 
“ Because,” replied the old man, with charac- 
teristic simplicity, “ 1 know nothing myself.” 
“ Why, then, were youinstituted schoolmaster” 
“ Why, sir, I had been taking care of the Wald: 
bach pigs for a great number of years, and when 
I got too old and infirm for that employment, 
they sent me here to take care of the children. 
—p. 9. 

The children were evidently sent to schoo! 
for no other reason than that they might be 
‘ kept out of harm’s way,’ while their mothers 
were employed in laboriously earning a mise- 
rable subsistence. The schools in the other 
villages were no better, though the schoolmas- 
ters might be either not so candid, or not # 
conscious of their own ignorance. If x0 
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swineherds, they were shepherds—an occu- 
pation which, though more poetical in sound, 
js not, in reality,a whit more refined. In sum- 
mer they followed their flocks over the moun- 
tains, and in winter taught the children to read 
what they could not understand themselves ; 
for the language of the canton is a patois up- 
on which Oberlin’s elder brother has publish- 
ed acurious essay : it seems to be the old dia- 
lect of Lorrain, preserved there in its rudeness, 
and not intelligible, a first, either to French or 
Germans, by ear or eye. When, therefore, 
the schoolmaster taught the children to read in 
a French elementary book, or in the fragment 
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per state for reading the Scriptures, he sent 
for fifty French bibles from Basle, and had them 
bound each in three parts, that they might be 
more widely distributed. Here, too, an unex- 
pected objection was to be overcome. The 
people knew nothing more of the bible than 
that it was a large thick book ; and this must 
have been matter of tradition among them, like 
their belief, Stouber’s predecessor not having 
possessed a bible himself for upwards of twenty 
years. When, therefore, they saw a thin book 
instead of a thick one, it was not without diffi- 
culty that they were made to understand the 
reason of this difference, and acquiesce in it. 


of a French bible, they themselves could only Gradually, however, Stouber had the satisfac- 
eatch the meaning of some of the words, and | tion of seeing that his labours among these rude 


guess at the rest, or pass them over without | 
| six years’ residence he was removed to the 


any such useless exertion of intellect. 


After 


and ignorant people were not in vain. 


Stouber’s first business was to provide com-| market town of Barr, on the other side of the 


petent schoolmasters ; and here, at the outset, 


Vosges ; and his successor appears to have 


an unexpected difficulty presented itself: the | been an incompetant person, careless of his 
office had fallen into contempt, and the occupa- | duty. The living became vacant again after 
tion had become disreputable, and none of the re- | four years, and Stouber was then moved in 
spectable inhabitants would allow any one of | consciencs to quit ‘a very profitable and re- 
their sons to become so poor a thing as aschool-| spectable living in a civilized part of the 
master. ‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘ we will have | country, and return to the Ban de la Roche.’ 
no schoolmasters ; but let me select some of | Old and young from all the hamlets went out 


the most promising of our young men, and 
make them Regents of the Schools.’ This 
good man knew what a magic words carry with 
them to the multitude ; and by accommodating 
his language to the vanity of his parishioners, 
won them presently to his will. His next step 
was to draw upa primer for their use. A 
Strasbourger was at the expense of printing it ; 
and the same benevolent person presented 
Stouber with a thousand florins (about 83/.,) 
to distribute the interest annually among those 
teachers whose pupils made most progress. 
Bounty is like living water, to be found in 
md8t places by those who know how to look 
for it ;—and even this little and contingent ad- 
dition to salaries which of necessity were very 
small, was no trifling benefit. The prefect of 
Strasbourg gave him leave to take as much 
wood from the surrounding forests as he might 
want forconstructing a log school-house. There 
still remained the difficulty of introducing his 
spelling-book ; for those who had learning 
enough to perceive that it contained whole 
pages of unconnected syllables, and who knew 
that there must be some meaning in them, if 
they ‘had wit enough to find it out,’ conclud- 
ed that there was either heresy concealed there 
ormagic. In Alsace, happily, at that time, he 
was in no danger of being burnt for either ; 
and the very persons who entertained this 
strange suspicion were so far from obstinately 
retaining it, that when they saw how, by means 
of the spelling-book, little children were ena- 
bled to read, the elder brothers and sisters, 
and even the parents themselves, desired to be 
instructed also ; so that a system of instruction 
for adults was introduced on part of the Sun- 
day, and in the long winter evenings. As 

as Stouber considered his people to be in ope 





to meet him, and bid him weleome with tears. 
He then laboured among them with great and 
encouraging success for about six years more, 
when losing a young and beloved wife, he ac- 
cepted the station of pastor to St. Thomas's, 
in Strasbourg; but feeling himself bound in 
duty to provide a successor who would not 
neglect his flook, he thought at once of Ober- 
lin, with whose character he was well ao- 
quainted. 

Accordingly he found out his lodging, a lit- 
tle room on the third story. Opening the 
door, he saw a small bed in one corner of the 
room, covered with brow. paper hangings. 
‘ That would just suit the Steinthal,’ said he to 
himself; and he rallied Oberlin, who was ly- 
ing on the bed, and suffering from a violent 
tooth-ache, upon the fashion of his curtains. 
* What, said he, ‘ is the use of that little iron 
pan that hangs over your table?’ ‘It is my 
kitchen,’ replied Oberlin: ‘I dine every day 
with my parents, and they give me a large 
piece of bread, which I bring back in my pock- 
et. At eight o'clock I put it in that pan, 
sprinkle it with salt, pour a little water on it, 
and set it over my lamp; then I goon with 
my studies till ten or eleven, when I generally 
begin to fell hungry, and relish my supper.’ 
Stouber told him he was just the person whom 
he wished to find, and proposed to him the va- 
cant living. To Oberlin this was a tempting 
offer ; but he would not accept it till he could 
fairly clear himself from his pendant engage- 
ment for the chaplainship, and till he was con- 
vinced that no candidate for preferment, who 
hada priorclaim, would accept the cure. These 
points were soon decided : there was a candi- 
date for the regimental office—none for so 
poor a benifice as that of the Ban de la Roche 
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His parents were more likely to encourage 
than to dissuade him from this change of pur- 
pose ; but they wished him to take a wife with 
him to his parsonage ; and Oberlin, who ‘ was 
easy on the subject, consented, on condition 
that as he did so in deference to their wishes, 
they should find him one. The mother had 
worldly wisdom enough to think that as there 
was no predilection on his part, the value ofa 
good wife would not be diminished if she 
brought a good fortune with her, and she per- 
suaded him to try his chance with the daugh- 
ter ofarich brewer's widow. She had receiv- 
ed a confidential hint that he would probably 
succeed there, though Oberlin had never vi- 
sited at the house,and appears not even to have 
known the intended lady by sight. His doci- 
lity did not arise wholly from indifference in 
this matter, but from a presumptuous and dan- 
gerous practise, which ought not to have been 
noticed in the life of so good a man without some 
cautionary comment, lest it should seem to be 
intended for an example. It was his practice, 
we are told, from early youth, whenever his 
reason proved an insufficient guide, ‘ then to 
wait for some intimation from Providence ;’ so, 
on this occasion, he ‘ prayed that God would be 
pleased to reveal his will to him, and to direct 
him in hig judgment whether this marriage 
would be likely to conduce to his happiness, by 
the manner in which the mother should receive 
him.’ To make the matter clear, he resolved, 
if the mother should herself make the propo- 
sition, he would ‘ regard itas a sign of provi- 
dential approbation,’ and marry the lady; but 
if no such sign were given him, he would con- 
sider it his duty to draw off without mention- 
ing the subject. With this determination, Co- 
lebs in search of a wife set forth upon his ex- 
pedition, reached the widow's door, and rang 
the bell. He was admitted. The mother 
received him courteously, and even called her 
daughter down, ‘ whose appearance, however, 
did not particularly please him ;'—if it had, 
he might probably have been led to infer that 
his own inward feeling was a sufficient token, 
and that he had been under a strange delusion 
in thinking such an outward one as he had ap- 
pointed could, in the ordinary course of things, 
have been granted him. But the matter was 
at once settled. ‘They sat down, talked of a 
pretended cause of the visit, and of the wea- 
ther, and of the news about the town.’ These to- 
pics being exhausted, ‘a silence succeeded; 
the parties looked at each other in some sur- 
prise, and then looked down again.’ In about 
two minutes he made jhis bow, ‘ opened the door, 
shut it again and departed,’ leaving mother 
and daughter at a loss to conjecture the cause 
of such a visit ;—and thus ended all thoughts 
of a rich bride in that quarter. 


His next matrimonial] tentative ended in a 
manner more creditable to his judgment, and 
not less so to the characteristic decisiveness 
ef his conduct. The lady was the daughter 
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of his former schoolmaster: to the father he 
‘was warmly attached ;’ for the daughter, ‘s 
young woman of an agreeable disposition,’ he 
‘ entertained a cordial esteem.’ But here, too, 
reversing the usual order in such affairs, it was 
Oberlin who gave consent, and his parents 
who made the choice. Matters proceeded g0 
far, that a preliminary marriage-contract was 
drawn up. A wealthier suitor then presented 
himself: the young lady, whose family prefer. 
red this more advantageous offer, hesitated, re- 
pented, withdrew from her contract with Ober- 
lin—then, after a few weeks, hesitated and re 
pented again ; and a note was written by her 
father to Oberlin, expressing a wish that a 
connexion might be renewed. Oberlin went 
to his house immediately, but not on the wings 
of love: he gave him back the note, saying 
that he was accustomed to follow the intima. 
tions of Providence, and considered what hadi 
occured as an intimation that the proposed 
marriage would not tend to the happiness of 
either party. He desired, therefore, that what 
had passed might be forgotten, and that the 
two families might continue upon the cld terms 
of cordial good-will, as though no overtures 
had ever been made. 

Here ended the search, and Oberlin, more to 
his own satisfaction than that of his good and 
considerate mother, entered upon his cure, and 
took possession of the parsonage ‘in single 
blessedness.’ That parsonage is described as 
‘a tolerably commodious building ; and, in the 
view which accompanies the description, it 
appears to be more so than most parsonages 
in England. ‘It had a court-yard in front, 
and a good garden behind, and stocd in a de- 
t lightful situation, very near the church, sur- 
rounded by steep dells clothed with woed, and 
by rugged mountains, the tops and sides of 
which were partially covered with pines, “and 
a few other straggling trees.’ His mother 
went with him to arrange his domestic esta- 
blishment, and then left him there with his 
younger sister, Sophia, in charge of it. About 
a year afterwards, Madeleine Witter, a friend 
and relation of the family, came to visit So 
phia, and remained some weeks at the parson- 
age. She was the daughter of a professor in 
the University of Strasbourgh, but had lost 
both parents at a very early age. Her under- 
standing was good,and her mind highly cultivat- 
ed; butit is added that, ‘ though deeply imbued 
with religious principles,’ she was at this time 
‘more expensive and worldly in her habits 
than her cousin Frederic, and their dispositions 
did not entirely harmonize.’ Circumstances, 
however, did more for Celebs now than his 
mother had been able to accomplish with all 
her foresight and maneuvres. The time of 
Madeleine's departure drew nigh—a day was 
fixed for it; and only two days befcre that ap- 
pointed one, Oberlin heard a voice within him, 
which whispered, ‘ Take her for thy partner "’ 
Ss that he resisted the call, and said 

reply to it, almost alound, ‘It is impossible 
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—our dispositions do not agree!’ ‘ Take her 
for thy partner!’ said the secret voice again ; 
—and that ‘the wish was father’ to that voice 
no one will doubt, though Oberlin did not con- 
fess it to himself, and, perhaps, did not even 
suspect it. ‘He spenta sleepless night; and 
in his prayers the next morning solemnly de- 
clared to God, that if He would give hima 
sign, by the readiness with which Madeleine 
should accede to the proposition, that the union 
was in accordance with His will, he would 
cheerfully submit to it, and consider the voice 
he had heard as a leading of Providence.’ 

The delusions which minds in a feverish 
state of devotional excitement practise upon 
themselves are seldom so harmless as in Ober- 
lin'’s ease. On a former occasion, he had ask- 
ed for a most unreasonable sign; that upon 

hich he now fixed would show that his af- 

tions were in as strange a state as his ima- 
ation, if self-deception, to adegree which 

y almost be termed voluntary, were not ap- 
parent in his manner of proceeding. The te- 
nour of his prayer must imply that he was about 
to make a proposal of marriage without feeling 
any predilection for the person to whom it was 
made ; and that he bound himself to fulfil the 
engagement, if it should be accepted, only be- 
cause in so doing he should be submitting to 
the will of Providence ; and thus solemnly en- 
gaging in that fanatical prayer to do, on this 
special consideration, what, in the supposed 
predicament, he could not, without breach of 
honour and faith, violation of feeling, and de- 
served loss of character, have left undone. 
The biographer, who mentions the particulars 
of his various courtships ‘ merely because they 
are so thoroughly characteristic,’ and inter- 
poses nothing like one warning word concern- 

perilous enthusiasm there exemplified, 

such warning is especially needful for 
that class of readers to whose hands the book 
was most likely to find its way,) proceeds to 
relate that, after breakfast the same morning, 
Celebs found the young lady sitting in a sum- 
mer-house in the garden—it was a late spring 
or early summer, in a lovely scene; and we 
may suppose in such lovely weather as makes 
® summer-house inviting. Losing as little 
time in preliminaries, as in what is called shil- 
ly-shallying, he placed himself beside her, and 
began what the biographer terms a conversa- 
tion, though it consisted in one pithy speech : 


— You are now about to leave us, my dear | 


friend. J have had an intimation that you are 
destined, by the Divine Will, to be the part- 
ner of my life. If you can resolve upon this 
step, so important to us both, I expect you will 
give me your candid opinion about it before 
your departure.’ 

This new method of courtship proved a short 
way to matrimony : it allowed Miss Witter 
tight and forty hours for deliberation. Qxwx 
XT yaueygsrigu; instead of lessening the 
grace of her acceptance by delaying it ‘ she 
tose from her seat, and blushing as she ap- 
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proached him, placed one hand before her eyes, 
and held the other towards him: clasped it in 
his own,’ and thus the decision was made. 
(Shall we not have this scene in one of the 
next year’s annuals?) Madeleine had formed 
a resolution never to marry a clergyman ; but 
such resolutions are more fragile even than 
lover's vows. Whatever she might think of 
his revealed intimation—which, if she entirely 
believed it, left her no choice—her own course 
was sufficiently indicated by inclination. And 
she was in no danger of being deceived in her 
estimate of his character, fas consequent ex- 
pectation of happiness in a married state, for 
having known him familiarly as a kinsman 
from their childhood, she knew his moral ener- 
gy and his sterling worth, as well as his en- 
thusiasm and the eccentricities to which it led. 
Their marriage speedily followed; and, while 
it lasted, it was happy even to the full measure 
of their desires. ‘ Mrs. Oberlin became an in- 
valuable assistant to her husband in all his 
labours of beneficence ; tempering his zeal 
with her prudence, and forwarding his benevo- 
lent plans by her judiciousarrangements.’ Hers 
was a sober spirit. In her ‘ covenant’—for 
Obelin's opinion and example induced her, as 
might be expected, to draw up for herself an 
‘aet of renewal of her baptismal alliance’—she 
calls herself a sinner, who felt neither shame, 
nor grief, hor horror, for her sins : she wonders 
at her own presumption, ‘ poor worm of earth,’ 
in thus, with her extreme coldness, consecrat- 
ing herself to the Lord ;—‘ Saviour!’ she ex- 
claims, ‘je ne vois que du mal en moi: je suis 
d'autant plus malade puisque je ne sens pas 
meme ma maladie.’ 

Had there been more sympathy between 
them here, there would have been less fitness 





in their union ; for as a worldly-minded hus- 
band might have secularised and deadened her 
heart, so might a wife of enthusiastic religious 
| feelings have excited him to go beyond the 
bounds of possible utility in the ardour of his 
| benevolent zeal. But they were so well assort- 
ed, that the natural disposition of each tended 
to counteract the besetting sin of the other, 
' and both were thus guarded against the errors 
into which they might else not improbably 
| have fallen ; the temperature of her devotion 
| was raised ;—the fever of his enthusiasm was 
| kept down (it might easily have reached a de- 
lirious height) ; his faithful helpmate perform- 
| ed her full part in all the endeavours which he 
made for bettering the condition of his flock, 
and Oberlin's marriage became a blessing to 
them as well as to himself. 

‘Confident,’ says his biographer, ‘that 
strength would be afforded if rightly sought, 
Oberlin resolved, when he entered on his 
cure, to employ all the attainments in science, 
philosophy, and religion, which he had brought 
with him from Strasbourg, to the improvement 
of the parish and the benefit of his parishion- 
ers.’ There seems reason to suppose that, be- 
Tore his marriage, he had attempted too much 
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at once, and acted in a manner which kindled useful than I have been.’ , Oberlin was of y 
opposition instead of conciliating good will. | disposition to profit by this encouragement, 
We are told that the persons over whom Stou- | which, being tempered with salutary caution, 
ber had gained aninfluence silently acquiesced operated less as a stimulant than as a tonie, 
in his projects, but that a very determined Many who supposed themselves able to sway 
spirit of resistance soon manifested itself among the minds of men, have discovered too late 
others ; and that, supposing old practices to be | their miserable self-delusion when put to the 
always safe, and new ones to be as certainly proof, but no one ever possessed the power 
pernicious, they resolved not to submit to in- without being conscious of it. In the consciouy 
novation. But the sort of resistance which | ness of such power, Oberlin began his mes 
they projected could not have been provok-| sures for civilizing the people, as one who 
ed by any of Obgrlin’s economical innova- rightly perceived that by bettering their social 
tions; these, as | presently be seen, were | condition he should promote their moral, anc 
judiciously introduced, and so evidently in- thereby prepare a way for their spiritual uiD- 
tended for general and tangible good, that provement. All the roads belonging to the 
they could not have raised an angry spirit in Ban de la Roche were impassable during the 
those by whom they were disapproved. Some greater part of the year ; and the only mode 
rash interference with their customs—some | 0! commun.cation from the greater part of the 
premature attempt at resorting to discipline, parish with the neighbouring towns was by step 
where it had long been totally disused—may | Ping stones over the Bruche, a stream whieh, 
be suspected ; otherwise, uncivilized and even | having its semrces i® these mountains, falls in- 
brutal as the people might be, they would ne- to the Il before it reaches Strasbourg. It was 
ver have formed a plan for waylaying their thirty feet wide at the crossing place ; but in 
new minister and inflicting up on him ‘a se-| Winter, the way is said, in the book before us, 2 
Oberiin happily | to have been along its bed ;—those who know 


vere personal castigation.’ : : , 
what mountain-streams are in winter may sus 


received warning ; and } ' 

‘ Sunday being fixed upon for the execution of , Pect Some error here in the compiler. Being 
this atteinpt, when the day arrived he took for | thus insulated, as it were, in their own valley 
his text those words of our Saviour, in the fifth | the inhabitants had no vent for their produee, 
chapter of St. Matthew :—“ Bat I say unto you, | had there been a surplus to dispose of ; they 
that ye resist not evil; bat whosoever shall | had accustomed themselves in consequence to 
smite thee on thy right cheek, tarn to him the | be contented with a bare and wretched sub 


other also ;"’ and proceeded from thes: words to 
speak of the Christian patience with which we 
should suffer injuries, and submit to false sur- 
mises, and ill usage. After the service the 
malecontents met at the house of one of the 
party, to amuse themselves in ec onjecturing 
what their pastor would do, when he should 
find himselt compelled to put in practice the 
principles he had so readily explained. What 
then must have been their astonishment, when 
the door opened, and Oberlin himself stood 
before them ! ‘“ Here am I, my friends,” said 
he, with that calm dignity of manner which in- 
spires even the most violent with respect; “ 

am acquainted with your design. You have 
wished to chastise me, because you consider me 
culpable. If I have indeed violated the rules 


sistence ; they had not even the most neces 
sary agricultural instruments to aid them is 


| obtaining this, and were withoutany meansol 


procuring them. This was their state when 
Oberlin assembled them, and propesed to oper 
a communication with the high road to Stra 
bourg by blasting the rocks, constructing a solid 
wall to support a road about a mile ands 
half in length along the banks of the Bruche, 
and building a bridge across that river nea? 
Rothau. 

The peasants were astonished at such a pro- 
posal ; they looked upon it as utterly imprac- 
ticable, and all began to excuse themselves on 
the score of having as much private business 


which | have laid down for you, punish me for | °" their handsas they could get thre ugh. They 
it. It is better that I should deliver myself into talked of difficulties, and raised objections, © 
your hands, than that you should be guilty of which Oberlin replied by reminding them, that 


the meanness of an ambuscade."” These sim- 
ple words produced their intended effect. The 
ome ashuned of their scheme, sincerely 

gged his forgiveness, and promised never 
again to entertain a doubt of the sincerity of 
the motives by which he was actuated, and of 
his affectionate desires to promote their wel- 
fare.’ 


Stouber encouraged him by his letters when | 
he seemed to be disheartened, and to fancy 
himself less equal to the difficulties of his si- 
tuation than his predecessor had been. ‘ You 
have more influence over others,’ said he, 
*than I have; and this, provided you fear no 
one but God, and guard against forming too 
many schemes, will render you in truth more 





they were shut up in their own villages nine 
months out of the twelve; whereas, if this 
road were made, and the river bridged, they 
would at all times have an open intercourse 
with the neighbouring district ; they would 
always have a market fer their preduce—they 
might then supply themselves with many most 
useful things of which they now felt the want, 
and they would have the means of providing 
comforts for themselves and their children; 
and he concluded by saying, let those who see 
the importance of ail this come and work with 
me! and with that, shouldering a pickaxe, off 
he set with a faithful servant, to begin the 
work. The effect of his speech and of hise™ 
ample was such, that the peasants are said not 
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to have desisted from their opposition, 
with one accord to have hastened for their 
cols, and then followed him. He appointed 
each his task, reserving for himself and his 
the most difficult or dangerous places. 


is spirit spread through the whole parish; : 


implements were wanted for the number of 
willing hands; he procured them from Stras- 
bourg, and, as expenses accumulated, he ob- 
tained funds through the exertions of his 
friends. The Bank of Faith answers all de- 
mands that are made upon it by true and gene- 
rous enthusiasm. Walls were erected to sup- 


port the earth wherever it was likely to give | 
way ; mouutain-torrents, which had hitherto , 


inundated the meadows, were diverted into 


courses, or received into beds sufficient to con- , 


tain them ; a neat wooden bridge, which at this 
day, though fifty years have elapsed, still bears 
the name of Le Pont de Charite, was thrown 
over the Bruche ; and at the commencement 
of 1770, a year and half after Oberlin’s mar- 


tiage, the whole task was completed, and a; 


= communication with Strasbourgh opened. 


Road and bridge making, which in our times | 


have been brought to the highest point both 
of beauty and perfection by Mr. Telford, were 
among those arts that were well nigh lost at 
the breaking up of the Roman empire ; they 
might have been wholly so, had not a neces- 
sary work of this kind occasionally been un- 
dertaken, sometimes by a saint, sometimes by 
the devil, according to circumstances rather of 
place than time ; the devil was Pontifex Maxi- 
musamong the mountains: a single saint or acon- 
vent took that office, together with the charge, 
viarumcurandarum upon the line of some high- 
way. Oberlin, perhaps, was not aware that 
more than one good man has obtained his apo- 
theosis in the Romish kalendar by works like 
that which he had the ardour to undertake, and 
the happiness to accomplish. He looked as lit- 
tle for any reward in earthly honours as they 
had done; but he had that reward also at last; 
and immediately he was abundantly rewarded 
by the success of his endeavours, and the in- 
creased influence over his parishioners which 
he obtained by it. They now experiencing the 
benefit of his zealous exertions for their wel- 
fare, cheerfully engaged in his next project— 


that of forming roads between the four vil- | 


hges of his parish, which were til! this time 
in a state of savage separation. The spirit of 
well-directed industry that had thus been rais- 
ed, made the Steinthal a lively and an animat- 
ing scene : ‘ The pastor, who on the Sabbath 
had directed their attention with that earnest- 
tess and warmth wherewith his own soul was 
filled, to ‘ the rest that remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God,’ was seen on the Monday, witha 
pickaxe on his shoulder, marching at the head 
of two hundred of his flock. 


Such was the uncivilized state of the parish, ' 


and, indeed, of the adjacent country, that tools 
tnd implements of husbandry could not be pur- 
» Nor even repaired, at any nearer place 
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| than Strasbourgh ; two days, therefore, must 
| be spent in going thither and returning; and 
| as the same causes which had hitherto kept the 
| people in barbarism had kept them poor, they 
; had no money for such emergencies. Ober- 
lin’s whole income did not exceéd a thousand 
francs; but ifever man was ‘ passing rich with 
' forty pounds a-year, he was so. ‘ Spend, and 
God will send,’ seems to have been his max- 
im—not in the spendthrift, reckless, and sense- 
less use of the saying, but in the spirit of one 
who believed that he who hath pity upon the 
poor lendeth unto the Lord. He stocked a 
warehouse in Waldbach with these articles, 
and gave the purchasers credit; and he esta- 
blished a sort of lending fund, under the strict 
regulation that those who did not punctually 
replace the loan on the prescribed day were to 
lose, for a certain time, the privilege of borrow- 
ing from it again. These things could not 
have been done without assistance from his 
friends in Strasbourgh; but Christian friends 
will never be wanting to such men for such 
objects. His next measure was toselect some 
of the handiest of the elder boys, and send 
them to Strasbourgh, there to learn the respect- 
ive trades of carpenter, mason, glazier, cart- 
wright, and blacksmith ; these, when they re- 
turned to the Steinthal, trained up others, and 
their earnings circulated in the parish, which 
| was another advantage gained. Most of their ha- 
bitations were wretched cabins, quarried in the 
| rocks, or burrowed in the sides of the moun- 
| tains: comfortable cottages were now erected 
‘under Oberlin’s superintendence, and cellars 
| constructed deep enough to preserve their po- 
| tatoes from the frost. 


| Potatoes (there called guemattes, cr cruattes 
de terre) were then their staff of life. It 
seems incredible, what is here given as the aec- 
count which old men assured Oberlin they had 
received from their fathers, that, till the year 
1790, the people of thiscanton subsisted chiefly 
upon wild apples and pears. ‘The sufferings 
which they endured that year from famine 
made them, it is said, perceive the necessity 
of providing for their subsistence, instead of 
trusting, like savages, to the spontaneous pro- 
duction of the soil; so they cleared part of the 
forest, and introduced potatoes. These had so 
far degznerated, through careless cultivation, 
| that fields which had formerly produced from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty bushels, now yielded only from thirty to 
fifty ; and the people imputed this to the ex- 
haustion of the soil, instead of to their own ne 
glect: there was, indeed, this apparent ground 
for their complaint, that the rains had washed 
away the scil in many places, and they had ta 
ken no means either to prevent this or to repair 
the mischief. Oberlin procured seed from Lor 
raine, Switzerland, and Holland, and instruct- 
ed the people, from ‘Parmentier’s useful 
work,’ in the culture of this root. He had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of botany dur- 


ing his residence in M. Ziegenhagen's family 
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and thus he was able to make them acquainted 
with the properties of such of those indigenous 
plants as could be used for food, for physic, or 
for any of the usefularts. The names of some 
of them, says the authoress to whom the public 
are indebted for this volume, will excite sur- 
prise, accustomed as we are to pass them by 
unnoticed ;—chickweed dandelion, buttercup, 
dead nettles, pimpernel, plantain, and corn- 
cockle, are in the list; it might have been 
useful if it had distinguished which of these 
weeds were used for physic and which for food, 
any mistake in such cases being less agreeable 
than likely. He taught them also to make a sort 
of wine, called piquette, from the wild cherry, 
the juniper, the dog-rose (the hip, and not the 
flower, is probably intended,) &c., to distil a 
spirit from elderberries, and extract oil from 
beech-nuts. 

He tried to raise sainfoin, but this plant re- 
quires a deeper soi] than covers the rocks and 
sandstone of the Steinthal. That soil agrees 
with potatoes ; and this root succeeded so well, 
under a good system of culture, thatit furnish- 
ed them not only with a sufficient store for 
home consumption, but with a surplus, which 
became, and has continued to be, a profitable 
article of exportation. Dutch clover, also, 
which he introduced, succeeded well, and flax, 
which he raised from seed from Riga. One of 
his favourite maxims was, ‘let nothing be 
lost ;’ and nature was never followed more 
carefully in observances of this principle than 
by Oberlin. He taught his people not only 
how to manage their manure in the best man- 
ner, but to convert leaves, rushes, moss, and 
cones from the pine forest into a compost ; and 

-he paid children a certain price for tearing up 
old woollen rags and cutting old shoes into 
pieces for the same purpose. Never was there 
a more practically utilitarian ; nothing escap- 
ed his indefatigable attention, and nothing was 
beneath it; and the manner in which he in- 
duced his parishioners to profit by his lessons, 
shows a degree of patient prudence which is 
seldom found connected with so much ardour 
and enthusiasm. Ignorant people are never 
more obstinate in ignorance than when any 
attempt is made to improve those practices in 
husbandry which they have learnt from their 
fathers. They acknowledged Oberlin’s genius 
as a road-maker ; but they could not believe 
that their pastor, who had spent all his life in 
Strasbourgh, could understand the management 
of fields and gardens as well as themselves.— 
Being well aware of this, he prepared a prac- 
tical lesson, without giving them any cause to 
suspect it was intended for their instruction. 
There were two gardens belonging to the par- 
sonage, each crossed by a frequented footpath ; 
one of these, which was noted for the poverty 
of its soil, he converted into a nursery, where, 
having well prepared the ground, he planted 
slips of apple, pear, plum, cherry, and walnut- 
trees; in the other he dug trenches, four or 
five feet deep, in which he planted young 


® 
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fruit-trees, and surrounded them with such 
soil as he considered best adapted to them 
In this work, a favourite and intelligent ser. 
vant, the same who had been his aide-de-camp 
in road-making, was his sole assistant. The 
trees flourished in the course of their sure 
growth—this being a work which, when well 
performed, is liable to no casual disappoint 
ment. The people, as he expected, could not 
help observing this, and wondering at the dif- 
ference between the state of their pastor's 
garden and of their own ; and at length they 
questioned him, to his wish, how it was that 
such fine trees had been made to grow in such 
an unfavourable soil? Oberlin, according to 
his custom of connecting every incident with 
religious considerations, first directed their 
thoughts to Him ‘ who causeth the earth to 
bring forth her bud,’ and who crowneth the 
year with his goodness.’ He then reminded 
them that all the benefits of nature were not 
gratuitously bestowed on man, and explained 
to them that this was one of those cases in which, 
according to their labour, would be their re- 
ward. Those who wished to follow his exam- 
ple—and it was soon generally followed—were 
supplied with young trees from his nursery ; 
grafting became a favourite employment, when 
he had instructed them in it; gardening a fa- 
vourite recreation. ‘The very face of the 
country underwent a complete change ; for 
the cottages, hitherto, for the most part, bare 
and desolate, were surrounded by neat little 
orchards and gardens; and, in place of indi- 
gence and misery, the villages and their in- 
habitants gradually assumed an air of rural 
happiness.’ 

Having thus been the Vertumnus and Bac- 
chus of the Ban de la Roche, he next became 
its Triptolomus. He represented to the farm- 
ers thatthey might obtain a double advantage 
by stall-feeding their cattle, and converting 
their least productive pastures into plough 
lands ; for thus they might raise grain tor 
themselves instead of purchasing it, and would 
have an increase of butter, which they might 
export. The nature of the country presented 
a serious objection to one part of this plan; 
for there was much work for the pickaxe be- 
Tore the plough could be employed, and in 
many places rocks were to be blasted, and 
soil to be carried thither. Except, indeed, in 
the cost of labour, little else was sacrificed in 
the experiment, some of the grass lands being 
cultivated to so little purpose, ‘that itis said the 
wife could carry home in her apron all the hay 
her husband had mown ina long morning 
Oberlin, as usual, putin practice what he ad- 
vised. The plan answered his highest ex 
pectation, and was followed with good success; 
and in the eleventh year of his ministry, Ober- 
lin formed an Agricultural Society in the pe 
rish which he had found almost in a savage 
state. The pastors of the neighbouring towns, 
and some of his other friends, assisted it by 
becoming members. He connected, or, i 
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later language, affiliated it with that at Stras- 
bourg, whereby he obtained the communica- 
tion of periodical works; and the Strasbourg 
society placed two hundred francs at the dis- 
posal of this auxiliary body, to be distributed 
among those peasants who should most distin- 
guish themselves in planting nursery grounds 
and gtafting fruit trees. 

Stouber had been apprehensive that the ar- 
dour with which Oberlin engaged in these 
pursuits would deaden his devotional feelings, 
and that such occupations would imperceptibly 
(being of the earth) tend to render him earth- 
ly. But what was thus deemed dangerous, 
proved, on the contrary, Oberlin’s best preser- 
vative, by diverting into other channels part 
of that always ebullient enthusiasm, which, if 
it had been expended wholly in the spiritual 
part of his office, would probably have led him 
beyond all bounds of utility and of prudence, 
and frustrated, by its excess, its own desires. 
Neither his mind nor body would have possess- 
ed at any time, still less would they have re- 
tained so long, their perfect sanity and pecu- 
liar vigour, if there had not been this well- 
tempered union of temporal beneficence with 
religious zeal—if there had been less applica- 
tion to common concerns—if earth had not ex- 
acted from him her rights, and he had not en- 
gaged in ordinary affairs with extraordinary 
earnestness. All went on well, because even 
when in one way he offended some, in another 
he conciliated all; and because his thorough 
benevolence, which every body felt and every 
body acknowledged, prevented or allayed any 
hostile feeling that his attempts at introducing 
an enthusiastic practice, of a stricter discipline 
than they chose to submit to, might excite. 
The projects which he engaged in were so 
many safety valves for his fervent spirit ; and 
most fortunate it was that so much of it was 
thus carried off, that an active mind continu- 
ally devised useful and salutary employinent 
for itself, and that a cheerful disposition made 
even his eccentricities instrumental to his own 
happiness, and to the good of all who were 
within the reach of hisinfluence. These pro- 
jects had this further beneficial effect, that 
they kept him within his own proper sphere : 
imaginations and practices which were harmless 
there, would have led him into temptation, and 
might, too probably, have caused evil to him- 
selfand others, ifhe had fanced himselfcalled by 
Providence to a wider scene of action; for, 
while arrogating to himself little merit for all 
the manifest good that he had done—and pre- 
fessing, with indubitable sincerity, that he had 
no other merit than that of obedience to the 
will of God—he frequently added to that pro- 
fession the perilous assertion, that God was 
graciously pleased to manifest His intentions 
to him, and had always given him the means 
of executing them. The English biographer, 
though she censures some of his opinions as 
fantastic and erroneous, seems not to have per- 
ceived that ‘ this way madness lies.’ And she 
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relates, not as a reprehensible practice, but as 
an instance of ‘ his dependence upon his hea- 
venly Father,’ that he ordered ‘ all the events 
of his life, in which he felt any difficulty in de- 
tiding, by lot; for this purpose he kept a box 
having two little tickets, with oui upon the one, 
and non upon the other, in his pocket; and this 
“ oui-and-non-box,”’ with prayer, he was con- 
tinually in the habit of using.’ 

One comfortable consequence of this super- 
stitious practice was, that, whatever he did, he 
was always perfectly satisfied that he had com- 
mitted no error in doing it. A remarkable 
proof of this was given, when having formed 
some of his people into what he called, xr’ ex, 
the Religious Society, he found it necessary 
to break up the association about eighteen 
months after its commencement. ‘ It appears,’ 
says his English biographer, ‘ to have been vio- 
lently opposed, and spoken against by some 
persons in the parish, which induced Oberlin, 
in the supposition that the scandal of the bad 
prevailed over the advantage of the good, to 
put it down ;’ and the address which he circu- 
lated on this occasion is praised, not for its unc- 
tien alone, but for its‘ boldness in reproving 
sin, and prudence in preventing any just cause 
ofcensure.’ This address affords reason to be- 
lieve, that if Oberlin’s zeal had been wholly di- 
rected toward spiritual concerns, his parish 
would have been rendered by it ascene of dis- 
cord and evil passions. His aim, he says, being 
to bring souls to Christ, and to unite them to- 
gether in Him, he had established this society 
for that purpose ; had wished thatall his parish- 
ioners might, by degrees, associate themselves 
with it, and had often publicly invited them. 
Some had complied; more than an hundred 
and fifty had been friends to it, and attended 
the meetings to listen to what was going for- 
ward there. But some had declared themselves 
enemies ; some had calumniated it, without un- 
derstanding, or wishing to understand, its pur- 
port, though the church doors were open, and 
they had an opportunity of remaining to see 
what passed. And some had calumniated it 
against their consciences; they had said that 
he placed sentinels at the doors, to prevent 
those who were not members from entering. 
This. he said, was a downright falsehood. Men- 
tioning, therefore, several individuals of con- 
sideration in the parish, who, though not mem- 
bers, had frequently been present at these meet- 
ings ; and affirming that no meeting had ever 
been held without some witnesses, he asked if 
they had had the hardihood to invent such 
falsehoods respecting us, as they now refuse to 
acknowledge, how much greater may they have 
invented? ‘ Your gracious Lord,’ said he, ‘ earn- 
estly desires that you should all be true Chris- 
tians, such as the gospel portrays, and such 
as | have endeavoured to make you, whether 
through this society, or through any other 
means. But, on account of some atrocious ca- 
lumnies respecting it, I am come to the resolu- 
tion of abrogating its name and external form 
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—which I can do the more easily, because 
Christianity does not consist either in names, 
or in external forms—lI abrogate it, then, to- 
day ; and I abrogate it, as fully assured of 
God's direction in doing so, as I was assured of 
his direction in its establishment.’ 

Independent of this particular assurance— 
which is as likely to have been drawn from the 
yes-and-no-box as from the dictates of pru- 
dence—he assigns various reasons for dissolv- 
ing the society ; but part of his address would 
not be intelligible, if the society had been insti- 
tated only, as the volume before us says it 
‘ seems to have been,’ ‘ for the purpose of prayer 
and religious conversation.’ Prayers in the 
church could have given rise to no ‘ atrocious 
calumnies,’ if they had been held in an unex- 
ceptionable manner, and at seasonable hours : 
something, therefore, like love-feasts and 
watch-nights may be suspected to have formed 
a part of their usages ; and these, however de- 
voutly intended, however innocently perform- 
ed, afford a reasonable ground of offence, be- 
cauee they are indiscreet and dangerous. In 
Oberlin’s rubrics of the society it is said, ‘ the 
superintendents are the overseers, whom the 
members choose from among themselves. Not 
only the superintendents, but also all the mem- 
bers ought to watch over each other for good ; 
to exhort and to warn each other.’ Here some- 
thing appears like the Methodistic classes and 
bands—that system of interference and inter- 
rogation which every husband should prohibit, 
as he tenders the peace of his family ; and a!] 
parents, as they value the morals of their chil- 
dren. Having attempted to introduce things so 
objectionable in themselves, the best thing 
which Oberlin could do was to desist, as he 
did, from the attempt ; and there can be no bet- 
ter proof of his general wisdom, and of the high 
estimation in which he was deservedly held, 
than that no permanent ill will should have 
been produced on this occasion, and that his 
utility should not have been in any perceptible 
degree diminished by it. 

Stouber’s school-house, which was the only 
regular one in the five villages, had been con- 
structed of unseasoned wood; Oberlin found 
it in a ruinous state ; nor could he have per- 
suaded the overseers of the commune to repair 
it, unless he had formally engaged that no part 
of the expense should fall upon the parish 
funds. Some money he collected among his 
friends at Strasbourg ; and with this, though 
far from sufficient for the purpose, he began, 
‘for neither personal considerations, nor the 
fear of being unable to meet contingent expen- 
ses, ever deterred him from putting into exe- 
cution schemes of usefulness. He had an 
unbounded confidence in the goodness of his 
heavenly Father; and was convinced, as he 
often said, that if he asked for anything with 
faith, and it was really right that the thing 
should take place, it would infallibly be grant- 
ed to his prayers.’ Too much of such faith is 
better than too little ; and Oberlin never acted 
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upon it toa dangerous extent. In this case, 
as in that of the roads, there was a present and 
tangible good; the building was completed 
‘without materia] injury to his own slender 
finances :’ in the course of afew years a simi- 
lar one was erected in each of the other four 
villages, the inhabitants coming voluntarily 
forward, and taking the trouble and cost upon 
themselves. 

Dr. Johnson somewhere notices the refor- 
mation of a parish in a very savage state, (as 
too many parishes still are,) by the civilizing 
influence of a decayed gentlewoman, who came 
among them to teach a petty school. It is to 
be regretted that he did not obtain the details 
and preserve them; they would have formed 
as valuable a paper as any in the Rambler. 
One of the most notable things in a poor and 
dull allegory of Bunyan’s age is, an invasion of 
the whole country of Nonage by Apollyon, 
who, the more fully to accomplish his inten- 
tions in occupying it, resolves ‘that a great 
part of the weak and feeble inhabitants should 
be tutored by Mrs. Ignorance.’ Accordingly, 
he accosts that personage in these words— My 
dear cousin and friend, I have a great number 
of pretty boys and girls for you to tutor and 
bring up for me—will you undertake the 
charge?’ ‘ Most dread and mighty Apollyon, 
she replies, ‘ you know I never yet declined 
any drudgery for you which lay in my power.’ 
Apollyon, then, after complimenting her upon 
what she had already done for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom and greatening his power 
in the world, turns to his associates, and says, 
‘ Noble Peccatum, this gentlewoman, Madame 
Ignorance, is your child, your natural offspring, 
your own flesh and blood ; therefore, I charge 
you to help and assist her in this great work ; 
for [ should be glad if she had the education of 
all the children in the whole world.’ Pecca 
tum will keep his ground when he dares not 
show his face—and was, no doubt, sometimes 
found poaching in the Ban de la Roche; but 
as for Madame Ignorance, Oberlin fairly cast 
her out of his parish. Perhaps education was 
never in any other place made so general, nor, 
in many useful respects, carried so far, as by 
this extraordinary and most exemplary pastor. 

‘As Oberlin had observed with concern the 
disadvantages to which the younger children 
were subjected, whilst their elder brothers and 
sisters were at school, and their parents busily 
engaged in their daily avocations, he laid down 
a plan for the introduction of infant schools also ; 
probably the very first ever established, and the 
model of those subsequently opened at Paris, 
and still more recently in this country. Obser- 
vation and experience had convinced him, that, 
even from the very cradle, children are capable 
of being taught to distinguish between right 
and wrong, and of being trained to habits of 
subordination and industry ; and, in conjunction 
with his wife, he therefore formed conductrices 
for each commune, engaged large rooms for 
them, and salaried them at his own expense. 
Instruction, in these schools, was mingled with 
amusement; and whilst enough of discipline 
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was introduced to instil habits of subjection, a; ture, in which some are said to have succeeded 
of liberty was allowed, which left the in- | remarkably weil ; and sometimes an appropri- 
fant mind full of power of expansion, and in- | ate text from scripture was written upen the 
formation was conveyed which might turn to | drawing, and thereby pleasurably infixed in 
the most important use in after life. ror their minds. Before they received religious 
ghee! Reurs, the children were collected on | confirmation, they were expected to bring a 
forms in great circles. Two women were em- | ent th dhcle nesenia. Gk au 
ployed, the one to direct the handicraft, the | Cértfcate from their parents, that they ha 
gther to instruct and entertain them. Whilst | Planted two young fruit trees, in a spot describ- 
the children of two or three years old only were | ed. The first fruit from these trees was pre- 
made at intervals to sit quietly by, those of five | sented to Oberlin, and the day on which that 
or six were taught to knit, spin, and sew ; and, | offering was made was a festival. A similar 
when they were beginning to be weary of this | custom prevailed in the neighbouring parts of 
occupation, their conductrice showed them co- Germany, where no farmer was allowed to 


loured pictures relating to Scripture subjects, | marry til] he had planted and was ‘ father of a 


or natural history, making them recite after her 
the explanations she gave. She also explained | 
geographical maps of France, Europe, or the Ban | 
de la Roche, and its immediate environs, en- | 
graved on wood for the purpose, by Oberlin’s | 
direction, and mentioned the names of the dif- | 
ferent places marked upon them; in addition | 
to this, she taught them to sing moral songs and 
hymns. Thus she varied their employments | 
as much as possible, taking care to keep them | 
continually occupied, and never permitting | 
them to speak a word of patois. 

‘ With minds thus stored and trained by dis- | 
cipline, the children, when arrived at a proper | 
age, entered what may be called the public 
schools, and the masters were relieved and en- 
couraged in their duties (which, in such a situ- 
ation, were sufficiently arduous) by the progress 
they had already made. wees writing, 

es 


arithmetic, geography, the ve of agri: 
profane his- 


culture, astronomy, and sacred a 
tory, were regularly taught in the higher 
schools ; but although Oberlin carefully super- | 
intended the whole proceeding, he reserved for | 
himself, almost sialutbeahe, the religious in- | 
struction of this large family. Every Sunday 
the children of each village, in rotation, assem- 
bled at the church to sing the hymns they had 
learned, to recite the religious lessons which 
they had committed to memory during the 
week, and to receive the exhortations or admo- 
nitions of their common father.’—p. 6—9. 


Oberlin’s first object was to ground young 
people well in their Christian faith—thus lay- 
ing his foundation on the rock : his next was to 
give them that kind of instruction which might 
render them most capable of enjoying a coun- 
try life. Part of their school exercises was to 
extract from the best authors short essays on 
agriculture and the management of fruit trees ; 
these they committed to memory, and were ex- 
amined in them at the yearly examination. 
Taey were taught to know as well the proper- 
tiesand uses as the names of plants; and, insum- 
mer, were allowed to ramble in search of those 
with which they had become thus scientifically 
acquainted in their winter lessons. The Ban 
de la Roche is so rich in plants, that it contains 
about a seventh part of the whole known 
French Flora; and they pursued this study 
with the more delight, because they formed 
botanical gardens of their own in little spots 
of ground which their parents allotted them 





for this useful and salutary amusement. They 
were taught, also, to draw the flowers from na- 


stated number of walnut trees, that law being 
inviolably observed,’ says Evelyn, ‘ for the ex- 
traordinary benefit which the trees afford the 
inhabitants.’ What the Germans thus provid- 
ed for by a wise law, Oberlin required as an 
act of religious duty, bringing that great prin- 
ciple into action on all occasions. Late in 
autumn he addressed his parishioners thus :— 


‘ Dear Friends—Satan, the enemy of man- 
kind, rejoices when we demolish and destroy ; 
our Lord Jesus Christ, on the contrary, rejoices 
when we labour for the public good. 

‘ You all desire to be saved by Him, and hope 
to become partakers of His glory. Please him, 
then, by every possible means, during the 
remainder of the time you may have to live 
in this world. 

‘ He is pleased when, from the principle of 
love, you plant trees for the public benefit. Be 
willing, then, to plant them. Plant them in 
the best possible manner. Remember, you do 
it to please Him. 

‘ Put all your roads into good condition ; or- 
nament them; employ some of your trees for 
this purpose, and attend to their growth.’ 

The march of intellect has never proceeded 
so rapidly to the music of Ca tra, as it did to 
Oberlin’s psalm tunes. He made his pupils 
better while he made them wiser; strengthen- 
ed their moral nature while he enlarged their 
understanding ; and blending affability, and 
kindness, and hilarity with all his instructions, 
won their affections, and through them first the 
good will of their parents, and finally the re- 
verential and filial love of a whole happy po- 
pulation. Cher papa was the appellation by 
which all his parishioners called him; his la- 
bours among them was so greatly prolonged, 
that they who learnt so to call him in their 
childhood continued so to do in their own old 
age. The extraordinary change which his 
efforts produced had the effect of putting 
larger means at his disposal ; his Strasbourgh 
friends increased their subscriptions, and en- 
dowments were added—which, it is observed, 
were lost at the revolution. He was thus ena- 
bled to have a certain number of useful beoks 
printed for his parishioners; to procure an 
electrical machine, and other philosophical in- 
struments; toaward prizes, both for masters and 
scholars ; and to putin circulation various works 
on various branclres of useful knowledge, which 
were sent round from house to house, each vil- 
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lage retaining them for three months at a time. 
Among the productions of his own press was 
an Almanack, cleared of all that superstitious 
and otherwise exceptionable matter with which 
the popular Almanacks of every country used 
to be accompanied. This he presented to his 
parishioners. The Germans, he told them, had 
private Almanacks, divided by ruled lines into 
a number of partitions, in which the names 
of the individual members of the family were 
written, with a little space below for inserging 
some notice of the manner in which the day 


had been passed: he had prepared this after | 


the same manner fortheir use. The Stras- 
bourg children, said he, are accustomed to 
find their baptismal names in their Almanack, 
and to celebrate the days on which they are 
recorded. You may do the same with yours; 
they will all be found there. Oberlin did not 
think a good custom was to be rejected because 
it had been abused to the purposes of supersti- 
tion. This is characteristic of his true liberal- 
ity ; another item in his advice is characteris- 
tic in another way. The fathers and mothers 
ef large and numerous families, said he, are 
often puzzled to find pretty baptismal names 
to distinguish their children from those who 
bear the same family name. Henceforth, if 
they only consult this New Almanack, they 
will soon be enabled to decide. They would 
also find in it, he told them, the signification 
of many names of foreign derivation, which 
he was often asked to explain. Finall?, he 
conclaudes—if it affords you any gratification, 
look up to your Heavenly Father and say, 
‘Thy goodness, O Lord, has crowned me with 
blessings ; permit me to thank thee for them ; 
and do Thou strengthen, by whatever means 
it may please Thee to employ, the feeble faith 
of thy too feeble child.’ 

In the sixteenth year of his marriage Ober- 
hin lost his wife, with whom he had lived in 
uninterrupted happiness. She died almost 
suddenly, leaving him with seven out of nine 
children, the youngest only ten weeks old. 
Nothing in his life is more characteristic than 
his behaviour on this occasion. The first in- 
formation so overpowered him, for it was 
wholly unexpected, that he was unable to give 
utterance to his feelings, and remained awhile 
as ifin a state of melancholy stupor; he then 
fell on his knees, and returned thanks to God 
that his beloved partner was now beyond the 
reach or the need of prayer, and that her Hea- 
venly Father had crowned the abundance of 
his mercies towards her, by giving her so easy 
a departure. They had prayed in the joint 
prayer which he composed upon their marriage, 
that they might always have death before their 
eyes, and always be prepared for it; ‘and if 
it be a thing,’ they added, ‘ which we may ask 
of thee, oh grant that we may not be long se- 
parated one from another, but that the death 
of one may speedily, and very speedily, follow 
that of the other.’ The composure with which 
he bore her loss, though not produced by an 
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expectation that this part of their prayer was 

about to be granted, was certainly affected by 

it, for to such a persuasion he had wrought 

himself. Accordingly, six months after her 
| death he composed an address to bis parishion- 
| ers, and laid it aside to be delivered to them 
|after his own, as his dying charge. After 
briefly stating when and where he was bors, 
when he entered upon his cure, the time of 
his marriage, and the nember of his children, 
‘two of whom,’ he said, ‘ have already entered 
paradise, and seven remain in this world,’ he 
named the day on which his wife, although 
in apparently good health, had been taken 
from him. 

‘ Upon this occasion,’ he proceeded, ‘as up- 
on a thousand others in the cowrse of my li, 
notwithstanding my overwhelming affliction, | 
| was upheld, by God's gracious assistance, in a 
remarkable manner. [ have had all my life a 
desire, occasionally a very strong one, to die, 
owing, in some degree, to the consciousness of 
my moral infirmities, and of my frequent dere- 
lictions. My affection for my wife and chil- 
dren, and my attachment to my parish, have 
sometimes ehecked this desire, though for 
short intervals only. I} had, about a year since, 
some presentiment of my approaching end. | 
did not pay much attention to it at the time, 
but, since the death of my wife, I have fre- 
quently received unequivoeal warnings of the 
same nature. Millions of times have I be- 
sought God to enable me to surrender myself 
with entire and filial submission to his will, ei- 
ther to live or todie ; and to bring me into such 
a state of resignation, as neither to wish, nor 
to say, nor to do, nor to undertake anything, 
but what He, who only is wise and good, sees 
to be best. Having had such frequent intima- 
tions of my approaching end, I have arranged 
all my affairs, as far as I am able, im order to 
prevent confusion after my death. For my 
dear children, 1 fear — ; bat, as J always 
greatly preferred being useful to others to giv- 
ing them trouble, [ suffer much from the idea 
that they may oecasion sorrow or anxiety to 
the friends who take charge of them. May 
God abundantly reward them for it! With re- 
gard to the children themselves, I have no anx- 
iety, for I have had such frequent experience 
of the mercy of God towards myself, and, 
place such full reliance upon his goodness, his 
wisdom, and his leve, as render it impossible 
for me to be at all solicitous about them.— 
Their mother was, at a very early age, depriv- 
ed of her parents, but she was, noberithetansing, 
a better Christian than, thousands who have 
| enjoyed the advantage of parental instruction. 
Besides this, I know that God hears our 
prayers; and eversince the birth of our chi!dren, 
neither their mother nor F have eeased to sup- 
plicate Him to make them faithful followers of 
Jesus Christ, and labourers in his vineyard.— 
And thou, O my dear parish! neither will God 
forget nor forsake thee. He has towards thee, 
asI have often said, thoughts of peace and 
mercy. All things will go well with thee.— 
Only cleave thou to Him, and leave Him to 
act. Oh! mayst thou — my name, and 
retain only that of Jesus Christ, whom I have 
proclaimed to thee, He is thy pastor; I am 
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but his servant. He is that good master who, 
after having trained and papas me from m 
youth, sent me to thee, that I might be useful. 
He alone is wise, good, almighty, and merci- 
ful; and as for me, I am but a poor, feeble, 
wretched man.”"—p. 319—322. 


The strength of this illusive hope of death, 
for hope it was, continued not merely to con- 
sole but to exhilarate him, till time produced 
insensibly its sure though slow effect. ‘ It 
might be said,’ says his English biographer, 
‘that he had not ceased to live in the society 
of his Christian wife whom he had lost. Every 
day he devoted whole hours to holding com- 
munion with her, in those abstracted frames of 
mind which make us almost imagine ourselves 
in the presence of those whom we love. A 
speedy reunion in the mansions of our Father's 
house was one of his most cherished desires ; 
‘I hope,’ he would often say, ‘ that the world 
in which God will reunite me to my beloved 
wife will soon open to me!’ This was not a 
transitory feeling ; but the practice of devoting 
whole hours to this communion with the de- 
parted was one in which it is not possible that 
he should long have persisted, because, sensible 
as he was of the value of time, and putting all 
his time to the best and wisest use, he must 
soon have perceived that to indulge in it would 
be a sin. 

The management of the widower's household 
and the care of his children was undertaken 


by Louisa Schepler, ‘a sensible, pleasing-look- 
ing young woman, of mild and gentle manners,’ 
and then about three and twenty years of age. 
She had lived eight years in Oberlin’s service ; 
and from this time, refusing all offers of mar- 
riage, she devoted herself to the service of his 


family rather as a friend than asa servant. It 
is stated, by an oversight in these memoirs, 
that she was an orphan, and that she never 
would accept any salary ; the double error is 
made apparent by a note which she addressed 
to Oberlin on the first day of 1793. 


‘* Dear and beloved Papa— 

Permit me, at the commencement of the 
new year, to request a ‘favour ‘which I have 
long desired. As I am now really independent, 
that is to say, as | have no longer my father nor 


his debts to attend to, I beseech you, dear papa, | 


not to refuse me the favour of making me your | sace, who are described as being remarkable 


adopted daughter. Do not, | entreat you, give 
me any more wages ; for, as you treat me like 
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for nine years after his wife's death. His En- 
glish biographer could only learn, from one 
who generally spent a few weeks every year 
in the Ban de la Roche, that he ‘ found the 
different intellectual, religious, and moral en- 
gines always at work, with more or less energy, 
and practical alterations and improvements al- 
ways going forward.’ During the revolution, 
he was, ‘ like the rest of the clergy, deprived 
of his scanty income.’ That income was pro- 
bably derived from some collective fund for 
the maintenance of the Protestant clergy. To 
supply its failure the heads of the parish agreed 
to make an annual collection of 1400 franes 
for him, by going from house to house; but 
their utmost exertions during the year 1789 
could not raise 1150, and in the ensuing year 
not so much as 400, and during those years 
these sums constituted nearly his whole re- 
venue, for no fees were received. He used to 
say, his people were born, married, and buried 
free of expense, as far as their clergyman was 
concerned. In the former of those years he 
was cited before the Supreme Council of 
Alsace, upon a charge of having induced his 
parishioners to enlist in the Emperor Joseph's 
service ; the court not only acquitted him, but 
expressed its regret that one, whose time was 
so beneficially employed, should have been 
called from his sphere of utility upon such 
an accusation. Evidently it was altogether 
groundless : Oberlin’s hopes and feelings were 
with the revolution. What good man was 
there who, if he were not mature in years and 
wisdom, did not, at its commencement, hope 
that some great improvement in human affairs 
was about to be effected; that an end would 
be put to the enormities of civil and ecclesias- 
tical usurpation; that the abuses of existing 
systems would be abated; and that the insti- 
tution of society, which hitherto had added 
more or less in every part of Christendom to 
the miseries of life, would thenceforth be main- 


| ly directed towards improving the moral and 


your child in every other respect, I earnestly | 


wish you to do so in this particular also. 
tle is needful for the support of my body. 
shoes and stockings, and sabots, will cost some- 
thing, but when I want them I can ask you for 
them, as a child applies to its father. 

“Oh! I entreat you, dear papa, grant me 
this favour, and condescend to regard me as 


your most tenderly attached daughter. 
“ Louisa Scnerrier.” 


Lit- | 
My | 


intellectual condition of mankind ? 

During the reign of terror, the Ban de la 
Roche alone, itis said, seemed to be an asylum 
of peace in the midst of warand carnage. Re- 
vclutionary madness appears not to have spread 
its infection widely among the people of Al- 


for their industry and love of order, for their 
hereditary simplicity of habits, their probity, 
their respect for the laws, and their sense of 
duty. These, however, did not save them 
from revolutionary miseries ; for though M. 
Graffenaure, in his Topographie Physique et 
Medicale of Strasbourg, says that that city pre- 
served its tranquillity in the most troubled 
times of the Revolution, and that the factious 
and seditious failed there in all their projects, 
it suffered its full share of horrors under a 


‘The humble request was acceded to, and | handful of revolutionary tyrants, whoestablish- 


isa was ever afterwards considered as one 
of Oberlin’s own children.’—pp. 126. 127. 


ed what they called /a Propagande Rerolution- 


naire. Marat, said one of these miscreants, 


No particulars of Oberlin’s life are noticed | ‘ called for only 200,000 heads ; should a mil- 


2T2 
* 
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lion be required let them be struck of!’ ‘ No 
compassion for the suspected !’ said another ; 
‘it is a measure of necessary rigour to exter- 
minate them. Did not Herod massacre all the 
infants in his kingdom?’ In this spirit of im- 
pious atrocity the revolutionary propagandists 
began their circuit with a travelling guillotine, 
and put whom they pleased to death. The 
consequence was, that nearly 50,000 Alsacians 
are said to have taken refuge in Germany ; 
that wolves multiplied in the forests of the 
Vosges, and became a serious evil in parts of 
the country where they had not been known 
for ages; and that, (the physical fact is worthy 
of notice,) among other diseases which dis- 
tress of mind produced among the quiet mem- 
bers of society, and especially among women, 
cancers became remarkably frequent and con- 
tinued so in the next generation. 

During these dreadful times, when every 
kind of worship was interdicted, and when al- 


most all men of learning, talents, and prbper- | 


ty in Alsace were imprisoned, Oberlin was al- 
lowed ‘to continue his work of benevolence 
and instruction unmolested ;’ even while his 
brother, the professor, was in prison. His 
house became a retreat for many of different 
persuasions and of distinguished rank, from 
Strasbourg and its environs, whom he receiv- 
ed cordially, without regarding the danger to 
which he exposed himself. This safety seems 
to have been owing in part to the extreme po- 
verty of his parish, which offered no tempta- 
tions to rapacity ; in part, perhaps, to that re- 
spect, which even wickedness sometimes in- 
voluntarily renders to eminent virtue ; partly, 
also, to Oberlin's enthusiasm in the national 
cause. His elder son, Frederic, entered the 
army as a volunteer, and was one of the first 
who were killed; this loss he bore, not with 
that lightness or elasticity of mind which, af- 
ter it has given way to the first emotions of pas- 
sionate sorrow, flies from all painful thoughts ; 
nor the spirit of that hard and hardening phi- 
losophy, which, submitting with sullen strength 
of pride to what is irremidable, tells us that, 
quidquid ex universi constitutione patiendum est, 
magno ercipiatur animo: ad hoc sacramentum 
adacti sumus, ferre mortalia ; nec perturbari his 
qu@ vilare nostra potestatis non cst. Oberlin’s 
resignation was of adifferent and happier kind; 
it was an entire submission to that Providence, 
which, having made al! things in goodness, 
ordereth them in mercy: to the will of that 
Providence he made his own will conform, as 
far as is possible for human infirmity ; and, re- 
garding death as the passage to a state of im- 
mortality, had, in his Christian belief, a con- 
svlation which no human philosophy can im- 
part. 

His youthful predilection for a military life 
and his national feelings rendered him, per- 
haps, not insensible to the thonght, that his son 
had fallen in what he deemed a just and glori- 
ous cause. ‘It is pleasing,’ says his biogra- 
pher, ‘ to see how a Christian minister could 


of Oberlin. 


meet the difficulties of times like these ; and 
how one of Oberlin’s courage and aptitude 
could make the circumstance of so alarming a 
period bend to his aim of profiting those com- 
mitted to his charge.’ And to exemplify this, 
she produces a paper, which he addressed in 
1794 to the younger members of his flock ; 
‘ wherein he took advantage of the actual state 
of the government to teach what “ true repub- 
licans should really be.””’ 

‘I desire,’ said he in this address, ‘ that the 
numerous members of the French Republic 
should be animated by truly republican senti- 
ments. I wish them to understand that public 
happiness constitutes private happiness, and 
that every individual ought therefore to en- 
deavour to live for the public good ; and to re- 
member that his actions will only secure the 
favour and love of God, according to the mo- 
tives from which they are performed. 

‘ We are republicans, when we neither live, 
nor act, nor undertake any thing, nor choose a 
profession or situation, nor settle in life, except 
for the public good. 

‘ We are republicans, when from love to the 

public we endeavour, by precept as well as by 
example, to stimulate our children to active be- 
neficence ; and seek to render them useful to 
others, by turning their attention to such pur- 
suits as are likely to increase the public pros- 
yerity. 
“ We are republicans, when we endeavour to 
imbue the minds of our children with the love 
of science, and with such knowledge as may 
be likely, in maturer life, to make them useful 
in the stations they are called to occupy ; and 
when we teach them to “ love their neighbours 
as themselves. 

‘ Lastly, we are republicans, when we pre- 
serve our children from that self-interested 
spirit, which, at the present day, seems to have 
gained more ascendancy than ever over a na- 
tion, whose people have, indeed, sworn to re- 
gard each other, and to love each other as bre- 
thren, but the greater part of whom care only 
for themselves, and labour for the public good 
| orfly when they are compelled to do so. Ah! 
| far from us be this infernal spirit, as anti-repub- 
| lican as it is anti-christian. 

‘Oh, may you, my young friends, be counted 
| henceforth among the active benefactors of your 
| country. 

‘Oh, may you render yourselves worthy of 








this honourable tithe, by endeavouring to devote 
to the public good and to the general happiness, 
your strength, your abilities, your leisure, and 
your talents ; and by dedicating to this purpose 
all your attainments in knowledge, philosophy, 
and science.’— p. 43—145. 

He concluded this address by praying for 
the prosperity of the republic and of all true 
republicans. In that prayer there can be no 
doubt that Oberlin was sineere, and this remark- 
able paper affords proof of what his political 
opinions at that time were, as well as of the 
‘ aptitude’ wherewith he thus blended his civil 
and religious admonitions. But these opinions 
must have been the chief human cause of his 
security in those times. A person who was 
then residing at Walbach says, that he once 
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saw ‘achief actor of the revolution in Ober- 
lin’s house ; and that he seemed in that atmo- 
sphere to have lost his sanguinary disposition, 
and to have exchanged the fierceness of the 
tiger for the gentleness of the lamb.’ Was this 
terrorist St. Just? He was ona mission at 
Strasbourg, and, unlike his other missionary ex- 
ploits, what he did there was to check the ter- 
rorists in their murderous course, and send the 
most guilty of them to Paris; there to suffer 
by that guillotine, to which he himself soon, 
and most deservedly, followed them. St. Just 
has left an atrocious name in history ; but be- 
fore a course of revolutionary action made 
him so deep in blood, that sin in necessary con- 
sequence plucked on sin, there were parts of 
his character which might have brought him 
in sympathy with Oberlin ; and his last visit- 
ations of humanity, his last opportunities of 
race, may have been during the short breath- 
ing-time of blood which this visit afforded him. 
That Oberlin was a zealot in the national cause 
appears by the curious fact, that in the course 
of five and twenty years, limited as his means 
were, he bought up all the assignats which 
had been brought into the Ban de la Roche 
and some of itsenvirons. He feared that their 
depreciation, being a breach of public faith, 
‘would bring a curse upon France, and di- 
minish the confidence whieh the people ought 
to have in their government ;’ therefore he 
deemed it his duty to remedy the evil as far as 
his individual power could go: so every year 
he publicly offered such articles as were most 
useful, in exchange for this otherwise worth- 
less paper. On the back of one bill is this su- 
perscription in his writing, dated 1798: Ainsi, 
graces a Dieu, ma nation est encore dechargee 
d'une maniere honnette de cette obligation de 
125 francs. ‘ The redemption of thousands of 
assignats,’ says one of his admirers, ‘ was not 
too great an object to be conceived and begun 
by the poor pastor of the Ban de la Roche.’ 
That admirer does not seem to have perceiv- 
ed, that the money which he expended upon 
this freak of patrotic conscience, or concien- 
cious partriotism, might have sufficed for per- 
manently endowing some of his own useful 
institutions, for which contributions are now at 
this time solicited, lest they shoutd fall to de- 
eay. 
That same friend, in the same spirit of in- 
discriminating admiration, relates that Oberlin 





‘would have believed it displeasing to God, in 
the remembrance of whose presence he habi- | 
tually lived, to have written a word, or even a | 
single letter, without care.’ ‘The formation | 
of asingle letter was not too small an object | 
to claim the attention of this true servant of | 
God.’ ‘ He thought it his duty to give every 

letter its due honour.'—Such is human nature ! 

Loye degenerates into fondness and folly ; and | 
veneration in like manner passes into supersti- 

on, till absurdities are, as it were, canonized, | 
relics enshrined and worshipped, and things | 
which should be characterized as either pecu- | 
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liarities or weaknesses, are held up as proofs 
of genius or of holiness. But it is equally un- 
wise, and far less excusable, to fix our attention 
upon the specks which may be found in the 
least imperfect character, and seek in them an 
excuse for withholding our admiration from 
what is great, and good, and excellent. Ober- 
lin may be extolled where he deserves no com- 
mendation, but no praise can be above his real 
deserts. With all his national enthusiasm, it 
required no common prudence to remain at his 
post during the worst years of the Revolution, 
and when its worst principles had made a for- 
midable inroad into his own sequestered parish. 
It appears not only that his churches were 
closed, but that, in the brutal spirit of revolu- 
tionary impiety, the monuments in the church- 
yard at Walbach, close to his own dwelling, 
were destroyed. Among them was one which 
bore this epitaph— 

During three years of marriage 
Margaret Salome, wife of G. Stouber, 
Minister of this parish, 

Found at the Ban de la Roche, 

In the simplicity of a peaceable and useful life, 
The delight of her benevolent heart; 
And, in her first confinement, 

The grave of her youth and beauty. 

She died August 9, 1764, aged 20 years. 
Near this spot 
Her husband has sown for immortality all that 
was mortal ; 

Uncertain whether he is more sensible of the 
grief of having lost, 

Or the glory of having possessed, her. 

It might seem to argue a great and deplorable 
depravation that the people should have suffer- 
ed this monument to be demolished, in a vil- 
lage where the elders remembered the benefits 
which they had received from Stouber, and 
from the wife to whose memory it was erected, 
and where the younger part of the population 
must have been taught to think of them as their 
benefactors. ‘The most charitable supposition 
is in this case the most probable ;—that they 
were visited by a band of itinerant terrorists, 
and that their pastor instructed them to offer 
no resistance, but to bend before the storm, till 
it had passed over. He was a man, who, if he 
had been called upon to suffer martyrdom, or 
do what he knew to be evil, would have * stood 
to his tackling ;’ but he may well have deemed 
it his duty to reserve himself for better times, 
and have thought it no sin not to oppose what 
he could not prevent. What gave him most 
anxiety during these years, was the diminution 
of his means of doing good: the almost total 
failure of his usual supplies must, indeed, 
have left him and his household dependent 
wholly upon their own labour for actual sub- 
sistence ; and this may account for the ‘ most 
extraordinary and serious illness’ which is 
said to have been at that time brought on him 
by over exertion, and from which his constitu- 
tion never thoroughly recovered. His mind 
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in delirium took the same course as in health, 
and he was perpetually calling upon poor 
Louisa Schepler to bring him thousands and 
thousands, for the furtherance of his benevo- 
lent plans. 

The book before us says, ‘ it appears ta have 
been owing to the extraordinary interposition 
of Providence that he and his family were 
watched over and cared for in so peculiar a 
manner.’ The blessing of Providence was 
with them, and no measure of human prudence 
was ever omitted on his part. Oberlin’s habits 
of life were so simple, so strictly frugal, that 
nothing but his beneficence could possibly be 
curtailed ; a bare subsistence, which was all 
that he required for himself and his household, 
his fields and gardens would yield to their 
united labour: but as soon as such a scheme 
became feasible, (and this appears to have 
been either after St. Just’s mission -to Stras- 
bourg or after Robespierre’s overthrow, which 
speedily ensued,) he announced his intention 
of taking ten or twelve pupils. ‘The children 
of several foreigners of distinction were soon 
committed to his charge ; (no doubt, from the 
neighbouring parts of Germany, for his dwell- 
ing-place would be looked upon then as a place 
where there was the most likelihood of their 
remaining in safety;) and thus he became 
once more in the receipt of an income which 
enabled him to indulge in his wonted course 
of doing good. Before this time the schools 
which he had established were in such répute, 
that girls of the middle ranks were sent to him 
from distant parts ; and to have been a scholar 
of Pastor Oberlin was considered as a testimo- 
nial of sound principles, sound instruction, and 
gentle manners. Upon the re-opening of the 
churches in the ensuing year, he declared to 
his flock, that he was willing to serve them 
from thenceforth without any fixed salary ; 
every one, he said, knew the way to the par- 
sonage, and might bring his share to what 
amount he pleased, and at whatever time ; and 
if they brought nothing, he should consider it 
was only for want of ability todo so. He de- 
sired that they would contribute in the same 
manner to the payment of the schoolmasters, 
and bring what they could afford for this, or 
other charitable purposes, to him, in their form 
of goods, provisions, or money. Louisa assist- 
ed him in the distribution of what was thus 
contributed, He kept an exact account of 
every expenditure, ‘and was never known to 
owe so much as a single sous to any person.’ 
One of his maxims was, that we ought to avoid 
debt as we would the devil. 

Zeal and goodwill will tax themselves to a 
greater amount than any legislature can ven- 
ture to impose. Oberlin’s people were induc- 
ed, itis said, by his example, to put aside 
weekly a portion of their earnings for pious 
nses, and were thus always able to second his 
intentions. He himself had been one day so 
impressed when reading the laws concerning 
tithes in the Books of Moses, that he resolved 
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from that moment to observe them, and devote 
three tithes of all he possessed to the service 
of God and the poor. For this purpose ly 
kept three boxes, on each of which the appr. 
priate texts of the law were written. The con. 
tents of the first were assigned to the building 
and repairing of churches and schools, to th 
support of conductrices, the purchase of Bibles 
and religious books, and anything ‘ connected 
with divine worship and the extension of our 
Redeemer’s kingdom.’ The second was for 
the improvement of the roads to the churches 
and schools, and for all works of public utility ; 
| for schoolmasters and churchwardens ; for the 
little expenses incurred when he became a 
Godfather ; for Sunday dinners to the poor of 
his other parishes; for what the poor of that 
wherein he resided expended when they in. 
vited those of the other villages ; and for the 
repairing of injuries. The third box, which 
contained the third tenth every three years— 
that is, a thirtieth every year, was for the ser. 
vice of the poor, and for compensation of losses 
by fire. 

One who visited him about this time, gives 
this interesting account of his house and house- 
hold :-- 

‘ We found the worthy pastor in his morning 
gown ; it was plain, but whole and clean. He 
was just on the point of concluding a lecture; 
his — had, like their master, something soft, 
indeed almost heavenly in their look. 

‘The house stands well, and has, from the 
garden side, a romantic view ; in every part of 
it that kind of elegance, which is the result of 
order and cleanliness, prevails. The furniture 
is simple; yet it suggests to you that you are 
in the residence of no ordinary man ; the walls 
are covered with maps, drawings and vignettes, 
and texts of Scripture are written over all the 
doors. That above the dining room door is, 
“ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; for they shall be filled.” 
; And over the others are texts enjoining love to 
| God and our neighbour. The good man im- 
plicitly follows the divine command to write 
them over the door-posts. On our first entrance 
he gave us, each, as a welcome, a printed text, 
‘‘ Abide in me, and I in you,"’ “ Seek those 
| things which are above,” &c. His study is a 
| peculiar room, and contains rather a well-chosen, 
| than numerous, selection of books in French 








| and German, chiefly for youth. The walls are 
| covered with engravings, portraits of eminent 
| characters, plates of insects and animals, and 
| coloured drawings of minerals and precious 


| stones ; it is, in short, literally papered with use- 


| ful pictures relative to natural history and other 
interesting subjects.’ 

‘ It is surprising to witness the sound sense, 
refinement, and superiority of mind, evinced by 
these simple peasants; the very servants are 
well-educated, and are clothed with that child- 
like spirit, which is one of the truest tests of 
real religion. One of them, who is a widow, 
| made — good remarks to us on the duties of 

married life. ‘In order to introduce and pre- 
serve domestic peace,”’ said she, “ let us turn to 
Him who is peace.”’ 

‘| am writing this at his table, whilst he # 
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reparing leather gloves for his peasant 
chi i tamily are around a 
in their different avocations ; his eldest son Fre- 
deric, is giving a lesson to some of the little ones, 
in which amusement and instruction are judi- 
ciously blended ; and the cher Papa, without 
desisting from his employment, frequently puts 
ina word. He took me this morning into his 
work-shop, where there is a turner’s lathe, a 
press, a complete set of carpenter's tools, also 
a printing-press, and one for book-binding. | 
assisted him in colouring a quire of paper, which 
is intended for covers of school-books. He gives 
scarcely anything to his people but what has 
been, in some measure, prepared by his own or 
his children’s hands. 

‘He will never leave this place. A much 
better living was once offered to him—* No,” 
said he, “ 1 have been ten years learning every 
head in my parish, and obtaining an inventory 
of their moral, intellectual, and domestic wants ; 
Ihave laid my plan. I must have ten years 
to carry it into execution, and the ten following 
to correct their faults and vices.”’’ 

‘Yesterday, I found him encircled by four 
or five families who had been burnt out of their 
houses ; he was dividing amongst them articles 
of clothing, meat, assignats, ks, knives, 
thimbles, and coloured pictures for the children, 
whom he placed in a row according to their 

s, and then Jéft them to take what they 
preferred. The most perfect equality reigns in 
his house ;—children, servants, boarders—are 
all treated alike ; their places at table change, 
that each in turn may sit next to him, with the 
exception of Louisa, his housekeeper, who of 


course presides, and his two maids, who sit at 


the bottom of the table. As it is his custom to 
salute every member of his family, night and 
morning, these two little maids come very re- 
sectfully curtseying to him, and he always 
gives them his hand and inquires after their 
health, or wishes them night. All are 
happy, and appear to owe much of their happi- 
ness to him. They seem to be ready to sacrifice 
their lives to save his. The following reply was 
made by one of his domestics, on his question- 
ing her about her downcast looks during some 
trivial indisposition : “ I fear, dear Papa, there 
= os - servants ry heaven, and that } shall 
ose the happiness of waiting upon you.” ’"—p. 
190-134, PP ng upon y P 

Oberlin might well reply, with earnest em- 
phasis, to a question concerning his happi- 
ness, Ja, ich bin glucklish—Yes, 1 am happy ! 
‘Words,’ says the writer, ‘seldom uttered by 
an inhabitant of this world; and they were 
* delightful from the mouth of one who is a 
stranger to all the favours of fortune—+to all the 
ulurements of luxury, and who knows no other 
joys than those which religion and benevolence 
impart—that we longed to live like him, that 
we might participate in the same happiness.’ 
But it was using words without consideration, 
‘osay that Oberlin was a stranger to the favours 
of fortune: what man ever was more highly 
favoured with everything necessary for his well- 
being and entire contentment ? With full em- 
ployment for his extraordinary activity, and 
tufficient success to encourage and reward it ; 
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—with health and wealth (in the true sense of 
that word)—with peace of mind and joyous- 
ness of disposition—with a lively faith, and a 
sure and certain hope of happiness hereafter— 
nothing was, or could be, wanting to his hap- 
piness here. 

Only at one time in his life did he feel any 
wish to go out of his own little sphere, and 
that was in the early days of his ministry, 
when he heard that for two years a (German ?) 
pastor had been in vain sought for to undertake 
a vacant cure in Pennsylvania. Thinking it 
would be more easy to supply his own parish, 
than to find a minister willing and qualified 
for this foreign charge, he offered himself, with 
his wife's acquiescence ; but while he was ex- 
pecting further directions, the war in America 
began, and prevented theirdeparture. From that 
time he rejected all offers of preferment. ‘ Some 
persons,’ said he, ‘ think it a merit in me to 
have refused more considerable cures than this ; 
but you,’ addressing himself to a military offi- 
cer, ‘if your general had given you a post to de- 
fend, would you quit it without positive orders?’ 
And, as if a simple answer to that question im- 
plied of necessity an assent to the inference 
which he drew from it— Well,’ he continued, 
‘ God has confided this flock to my care, and 
why should I abandon it? Where could | find 
better parishioners, or more grateful hearts?” 
He acted rightly, though his reasoning was in- 
consequent ; and it is to be wished that they 
who reason better on this subject, would act 
as well. Years must have elapsed before Ober- 
lin could have acquired the same ascendancy 
over a new parish, which he had so deservedly 
attained among his old parishioners, and he 
was now beginning to enjoy the reputation to 
which he was so amply entitled. His name 
became known in England soon after the in- 
stitution of the Bible Society ; and, in vonse- 
quence of that society's inquiries, he was early 
in correspondence with it, and proved, as might 
be expected, one of its most active and ener- 
getic co-operators. The donations which he re- 
ceived from the British Society were so well 
bestowed and so judiciously applied, that his 
parish discharged its obligation in due time to 
the general cause, and with large increase ; 
and more Bibles, by means of Oberlin, than of 
any other individual, were dispersed in France, 
wherein, of all countries, the influence of the 
Bible is 110st needed. 

The population of the Ban de la Roehe in- 
creased under Oberlin’s care from eighty or one 
hundred families, which he had found there, to 
some three thousand souls. Agriculture, and 
the branches of labour connected with it, could 
no longer afford employment for the inhabi- 
tants. An invalid captain, whom the pastor had 
relieyed, and who learned to plat straw for his 
own subsistence, introduced this useful occu- 
pation among them ; they were taught to knit 
also (that it should be needful to teach this, 
shows the extreme rudeness of their former 
state,) and to use dyes extracted from the 
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plants of the country. Oberlin succeeded like- 
wise in persuading them to spin cotton by 
hand; he encouraged this by giving prizes to 
the best spinners, in addition to their wages ; 
and in one year this brought into the parish. 
from one manufacturer, thirty-two thousand 
francs. Weaving followed, and was likely to 
prosper, when the march of intellect brought 
machinery into some of the neighbouring villa- 
ges, and both spinners and weavers were then 
reduced to great distress. In 181% things were at 
the worst. M. Legrand, of Basle, who had 
been a member of the Swiss Directory, remedi- 
ed this evil, by persuading his two sons to re- 
move their manufactory of silk ribbons from 
the Upper Rhine to the Steinthal ; and as the 
allies, in their first invasion, took possession of 
the workshops, the sons removed accordingly, 
without hesitation or delay. This manufac- 
ture appears to have brought with it no evil, 
because the ribbon-looms were distributed 
in the houses, so that the children remained 
with their parents; while, in the Legrands, it 
brought to Oberlin the best of neighbours, and 
assistants, and friends. The ex-director (how 
immeasurably happier than in the days of his 
political elevation!) lived there with his wife, 
his two sons and his sons’ wives, under the 
same roof, but each pair in its own dwelling ; 
and an English lady who visited them says, 
that ‘ so comfortable and complete a house and 
family could rarely be met with in any coun- 
try " Employment having thus been secured 
for the population, the vis tations of Providence 
seem to have been the only affliction which 
either Oberlin or his people endured from that 
time. They suffered scarcity in the year 
1816 and 1817—the effect of most unfavoura- 
ble seasons—and then, as on a former occa- 
sion, the potatoes, which Oberlin had intro- 
duced, preserved them from perishing ; and the 
knowledge which the parishioners had acquir- 
ed from him of the nature and properties of 
every indigenous plant is said to have proved 
at that time most useful to them, in preventing 
or relieving ‘ many distressing diseases.’ He 
himself was for some time the general physi- 
cian in his parish ; he had learned how to open 
a vein during his abode with M. Ziegenhagen, 
and had also made himself acquainted with the 
routine of the profession in ordinary cases. 
When the great increase of population increas- 
ed his other duties, he transferred this part of 
his functions to his son Charles, and to a young 
man whom he had sent to study at Stras- 
bourg. Whatever may have been the success 
of Oberlin's medical practice, he succeeded in 
relieving his parishioners from a chronic law- 
suit of more than eighty years standing. It 
waa concerning the right of the forests, which 
covered the greater part of the mountains—this 
tright was contested between the peasantry of 
he Ban and the seigneurs of the territory ; 
and, as the revolution, which swept away so 
many feudal rights, left this subsisting, the 
long litigation had impoverished both parties, 
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and had greatly impeded the improvement 
the district. It was so great an evil, that Obey 
lin placed over one of his doors this inserip 
tion— Oh God, have mercy on the Steinthal 
and put an end to the lawsuit!’ At length th 
prefect of the Lower Rhone, M. de 
Marnesia, who knew and loved Oberlin, reques. 
ed him to bring about an accommodation, by 
persuading his parishioners to abate their pre. 
tensions, and consent to an agreement which 
would be advantageous to both parties. Withow 
the sanction of the prefect's authority, Oberlis 
knew it would be impossible to effect this, 
and therefore had never before attempted it 
He undertook it now, warmly, but wisely, 
pressing upon his parishioners, in private, the 
policy of thus adjusting so costly a dispute, 
and urging upon them, in public, the exerciss 
of that Christian charity which suffereth long, 
and seeketh not its own, and beareth al 
things. His advice was followed ; a compro 
mise was made to the satisfaction and benefit 
of both parties; and the pen with which the 
prefect signed the definitive agreement was, 
at his suggestion, presented by the mayors in 
deputation to their pastor, with a request that 
he would suspend it in his study, as a trophy 
of the victory which his habitual beneficence 
had, under the blessing of God, enabled him 
to gain over old animosities and angry feel- 
ings. He often said, that the day on which 
that pen was used was one of the happiest of 
his life. 

For his exertions at these times, and for the 
great and manifest improvements which he 
had made in the condition of the Ban de la 
Roche, Louis XVIII. sent him the ribbon of 
the legion of honour; and the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society voted him a gold medal. When 
Count Francois de Neufchateau proposed this 
vote, said Me, ‘ If you would behold an instane¢ 
of what may be effected in any country fot 
the advancement of agriculture and the inte- 
rests of humanity, friends of the plough and 
of human happiness, ascend the Vosges 
mountain, and behold the Ban de la Roche" 
His benevolent exertions were thus acknow- 
ledged in his own country; while the reli- 
gious principles from which those exertions 
proceeded, and by which they were sustained, 
made his character more highly as well as more 
justly appreciated among that—not iaconsi- 
derable—part of the British public to whom 
his name was known. There was nothing 
disturb the evening of his days, except some 
domestic losses. A married daughter, whom 
he dearly loved, died in 1809, leaving two 
children, who soon followed her to the grave. 
His son, Henry Gottfried, also died in 1818; 
hut he had been a sufferer during his whole 
life, and though he was a most exemplary 
and useful member of society, his release was 
considered by his'family as a dispensation of 
mercy. Oberlin addressed the people overt 
his grave, and spoke tenderly and familiarly 
of him, as having only preceded them a little 
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y on their pilgrimage, soon to be overtaken, 
rejoined, for ever, by those whom he had 
eft behind. ‘To himse:f, then in his seventy- 
th year, this was a near as well as a conso- 
prospect. In all other respects he was 
slarly fortunate in his children; none of 
hem departed from the way in which they had 
n trained up, and most of them were settled 
ear him. One daughter, who married M. Graff, 
missionary, and went with him to the banks 
the Volga, returned with her husband and 
ildren toher father’s house, where M. Graff, 
lieved him of part of his duties. Another 
married toa clergyman, and settled at Barr. 
His son Charles, upon whom the medical prac- 
tice devolved, was in orders also, and took his 
athet’s church at Rothau. Thus surrounded 
py his children and grandchildren, and in the 
of an industrious, a contented, a moral, 
intelligent, and religious people, who were 
ndebted to him for all the comforts and ad- 
antages which they enjoyed above any of the 
other peasantry of France, the old man was as 
happy as he deserved to be. 
There was—almost we may say—a visible 
blessing upon him, as well as upon his labours. 
pto the age of fourscore, age had taken lit- 
» from his strength, little from his activity, 
thing from his intellectual powers, nothing 
om his enthusiasm, nothing from his hilarity. 
In this he resembled Wesley ; and, like him, the 
outward man was such asa stranger would have 
expected and desired to find him. His counte- 
nce was finely expressive of acuteness and vi- 
ity, his stature a little below the mean height, 
but there was a natural dignity in his manner, 
which even from strangers would have excited 
ntion and commanded respect. His deport- 
nent was ‘ grave, butaffectionate ; condescend- 
ng, but in the highest degree gentlemanly ;’ and 
thad that true courtesy which arises from bene- 
olence. He never passed any of his adult pa- 
ioners without pulling off his hat, and say- 
ng something kind to them; nor any of the 
hildren without shaking them by the hand, or 
howing some sign of good-natured recogni- 
on. When he went out he always wore a 
oked hat and the red ribbon of the legion of 
vnour, As he took the churches by turns, when 
he went from Waldbach, one of the inhabi- 
ts of the hamlet in which he was to preach 
brought a horse for him, on which he mounted 
a his ministerial attire, wearing a large bea- 
erand a flowing wig. His sermons were com- 
ed with great care ; and if he could not, 
or want of time, write them out at length, he 
made at least a ‘tolerably just outline,’ and 
mmitted that scrupulously to memory, ac- 
ording to the general practice in his country. 
Buthe would add or alter while delivering the 
discourse, and sometimes changed the subject 
ther, if he saw that another was better 
ited to the circumstances of his auditory. 
He carefully preserved a colloquial plamness 
in these discourses, drew largely upon na.ural 
for illustration, which his people were 
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perfectly capable of understanding, and he 
frequently introduced biographical anecdotes of 
persons distinguished for their piety. His fa- 
vourite topics were the love of God as our Fa- 
ther, the freeness of the Gospel, the willingness 
of our Lord and Saviour to receive all who come 
to him in sincerity, the necessity of grace, and 
the sure efficacy of prayer. His Sunday con- 
gregation was averaged at about six hundred 
persons ; but on Friday he had a German ser- 
vice for those (about two hundred in number) 
to whom that language was more familiar than 
French. He laid aside al! form at these meet- 
ings, and ‘ seemed less like the minister of an 
extensive parish, than like a grandfather sur- 
rounded by his children and grandchildren, to 
whom he was giving suitable instruction.’ He 
used to make the woman knit stockings dur- 
ing this service, for their poorer neighbours, 
not for their own use ; it was a work of charity, 
and needed not, he thought, either distract their 
attention or diminish their devotion. When 
he had for some little time read and expound- 
ed the Bible to them, he would often say, 
Well, children, are you not tired? Have you 
had enough ? and if they said enough for one 
time, he would leave off; though the more 
frequent reply was, ‘No papa, go on; we 
should like to hear a little more.’ 

But his instructions were not confined to 
the church, and the schools, and these regular 
times of assembling ; he visited every cottage 
in his parish, and conversed with the inhabi- 
tants, and kept a private register of the state 
of every family. He circulated among them 
a series of questions—to which he required 
written replies—whether they regularly at- 
tended places of religious instruction, ever 
passed a Sunday without employing them- 
selves in some charitable work, or themselves 
or their children wandered in the woods seek- 
ing wild frait during the hours of divine ser- 
vice. Do you, he asked, send your children 
regularly to school ?—Do you watch over them 
as God requires that you should do?—And 
is your conduct towards them, as well as your 
wife's, such as will ensure their affection, re- 
spect, and obedience? Are you careful to pro- 
vide yourself with clean and suitable clothes 
for going to church in? Do those who are so 
provided employ a regular part of their income 
in procuring such clothes for their destitute 
neighbours, or in relieving their other neces- 
sities? Do you give your creditors reason to 
be satisfied with your honesty or punctuality ? 
When the magistrate wishes to assemble the 
commonalty, do you always assist him as far 
as is in your power; and if it be impossible 
for you to attend, are you careful to inform 
him of your absence, and to assign a proper 
reason for it? Do the animals which belong 
to you cause no injury or inconvenience 
to others? Guard against this, for it would be 
as fire in tow, and a source of mutual vexa- 
tion. Do you keep a dog, unless there be an, 
absolute necessity for keeping one? Do you 
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punctually contribute your share towards repair- 
ing the roads? Have you, in order to contri- 
bute to the general good, planted upon the 
common at least twice as many trees as there 
are heads in your family ?—have you planted 
them properly, or only as idle and ignorant 
people would do, to save themselves trouble ? 
Are you frugal in the use of wood, and do you 
make your fires in as economical a manner as 
possible ? Have you proper drains in your yard, 
for carrying off the refuse water? Are you, as 
well as your sons, acquainted with some little 
handicraft work, for your spare moments, in- 
stead of letting them pass away in idleness? 
Nothing by which their well-being could be 
promoted was too trifling for his attention— 
no saving too minute for his husbandry, and 
for the economy of time. He had in his own 
house a box in which to deposit every morsel 
of litter which could be consumed in the stove; 
and he seemed to consider it a point of duty 
as well as of perfect neatness and economy, 
that all refuse matter, of whatever kind, should 
be returned as earth to earth. 

The Romanists from the neighbouring pa- 
rishes frequently came to hear him preach. 
Oui, said one of them, nous sommes Catho- 
liques, nous autres a Schirmeck ; neanmoins, cela 
ne nous empeche pas d'entendre quelquefois le 
bon pasteur de Walbach. Souvent u nous fait 
tous pleurer a chaudes larmes. ‘Are you a 
Catholic ?’ said Oberlin, to a gentleman of 
that so-called faith who visited him ; ‘ if*yoa 
are a Christian, if you believe in the utter de- 
pravity of human nature, in the necessity of 
repentance, and, whilst adoring God, pray to 
Him to crown your efforts for becoming bet- 
ter, we are of the same feligion. All the 
forms and ceremonies which different sects 
have added to our Saviour’s law are of little 
importance.’ His English biographer admits 
that he carried this kind of liberality too far, 
and was, perhaps, too ready to ‘ embrace in the 
arms of Christian charity some whom he would 
have found deficient in the fundamental doc- 
trines of our reformed religion.’ She thinks, 
also, that ‘some of the most evangelical doc- 
trines of the Gospel do not appear so promi- 
nently in the Memoir of his Life as could be 
wished ;’ but for this (imaginary) defect she 
accounts by saying that it may be attributed, 
in some degree, to the nature of the subject, 
‘in which the fruits of true religion, rather 
than its doctrines, are exhibited ; in which the 
active, laborious pastor, placed in very peculiar 
circumstances, and called to very unusual du- 
ties in the discharge of his high office, is 
brought before the reader’s notice, rather than 
the more retired Christian, in his secret walks 
with God.’ She has deemed it ‘ necessary, 
for the sake of biographical faithfulness, to ob- 
serve that, upon some points, he certainly held 
very fanciful and unwarranted notions, more 
particularly upon those relating to a future 
state.’ He imagined that there was an exact 
relation between our state here and the very 
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mansion which we shall enter hereafter ; and 
this he supposed he had so accurately ascer. 
tained, by the help of types drawn from differ. 
ent parts of the temple, (beginning with the 
outer court of the sanctuary, and ending with 
the holy of holies,) and from passages in the 
Revelations, that he drew a map of the other 
world, and printed it, and hung it up in his 
church An engraving of this map ought to 
accompany the Life of Oberlin, who, it is wor. 
thy of observation, has in this harmless fancy 
gone but a little further than Milton. ‘He 
held the doctrine of an intermediate state, 
which he supposed to be one of continual im- 
provement; and likewise believed that we 
shall become progressively holy in heaven.’ 
In this opmion, which the authoress calls fan. 
ciful and mistaken, they who allow any weight 
to authority in such speculations will neither 
condemn Oberlin for holding a new nor an 
heretical tenet. ‘ He seemed to hope that, at 
some almost indefinite period, the blood which 
was shed for the whole world should avail for 
the salvation of the whole human race ; and 
in this meaning he understood the text—that 
as m Adam all die, even so in Christ shall ail 
be made alive. In coming to this conclusion, 
if it were more than a hope, (a hope in which 
all would concur,) he deduced from the scrip 
tures rather what he wished to find there than 
what is certainly to be found. He thought 
that many of the Mosaic laws ought to be re- 
tained, though the ceremonial be rejected, the 
object being the glory of God and the good of 
man. This has given otcasion to an odd pa 
rallel between Oberlin and Moses—had he 
dreamt of any such resemblance, his warm ima- 
gination might have been dangerously in- 
flamed by it. 

He was a zealous phrenologist, as well as 
physiognomist. Having cut for one of his 
English visitors his own p°:. ii. (prefixed & 
this Memoir,) he wrote this description of his 
own character, to accompany it :— 

‘ A strange compound of contradictory quali- 
ties. I do not yet exactly know what | am to 
make of weet I am intelligent, and yet pos- 
sessed of very limited powers :—prudent and 
more politic than my fellow-clergymen ; but al- 
80 very apt to blunder, especially when in the 
least excited. I am firm, yet of a yielding dis- 
position ; and both of these, in certain cases, 0 
a great degree. I am not only daring, but ac- 
tually courageous ; whilst, at the same time, ! 
am often in secret very cowardly. I am very 
upright and sincere, yet also very complaisant 
to men, and in a degree, therefore, insincere. 
I am a German and a Frenchman; noble, ge 
nerous, ready to render service, faithful, very 

rateful—deeply affected by the least benefit ot 

indness, which is ever after engraven on my 
heart ; and yet, again, flighty and indifferent. 
[ am irritable to a formidabls degree. He who 
treats me generously soon gains the ascendancy 
over me; but opposition creates in me an asto 
nishing degree of firmness, especizlly in matters 
of conscience. I have a lively imagination, bul 
no memory, properly speaking. The histories 
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which I have taken pains to impress @ my 
mind remain with me, but dates and the names 
of persons I often forget the next day, notwith- 
standing all the pains Ihave taken to remem- 
ber them. I used to speak Latin fluently and 
even elegantly, but now I cannot utter three or 
four words together. 1 make selections from 
books, and instruct others in some branches of 
science for a long time ; but a few years after, 
my scholars, even if they know nothing more 
than what I taught them, may in their turn be- 
come my teachers, and the books from which I 
made extracts (with the — of those ofa 
certain description) appear wholly new to me. 
I habitually work my way through my studies 
till I obtain clear ideas ; but if | wish to pene- 
trate deeper, everything vanishes before me. | 
have a great talent for removing difficulties in 
order to render everything smooth and easy to 
myself, and to every body else. 1 am so extreme- 
ly sensitive, tender and compassionate, that I 
ean find neither words nor expressions corres- 
ponding to my feelings, so that the latter almost 
overpower me, and occasion me acute pain. [| 
am always busy and industrious, but also fond 
of ease and indolence. I am generally quick 
in resolving, and equally so in executing. I have 
a peculiar esteem for the female sex. I am a 
very great admirer of painting, music, and poe- 
try, and yet I have no skill in any of them. Me- 
chanics, nature! history, and so forth, constitute 
my favourite studies. { am very fond of regu- 
larity, and of arranging and classifying, but my 
memory, added to constant employment, 
renders it difficult to me. I am given to plan- 
ning and scheming, and yet endeavour, in my 
aliar way, to do things in the best manner. 
nuine soldier, but I was more so be- 
ily powers were so much weakened ; 


am a 
fore my 
I was formerly anxious to be the foremost in 
danger, and the firmest in pain, but have now 


lost that desire. From my childhood I have 
felt a longing and preponderating desire for a 
higher state of existence, and therefore a wish 
for death. I am the greatest admirer of military 
order and subordination, not however, in a 
spirit of slavery, but of that noble, affectionate 
attachment which compels the coward to show 
courage, and the disorderly to be punctual. | 
feel no obstinacy or disinclination to yield to 
strong internal conviction, but, on the other 
hand, a fervent, heartfelt joy in yielding to both 
great and small, high and low, gentlemen and 
peasants, children and servants, and thence a 
heme to listen and an inclination to suffer 

, if possible, to be convinced. But when 
1] feel no conviction I can never think of yield- 
ing. I am humourous and a little witty or sa- 
_ without intentional malice.'—p. 220, 


Characteristic as this is, it contains rather 
the confession of an ingenuous mind, than the 
telf-eulogy of a conceited one. None are so 
ready to censure others for egotism as those 
who, in their own feelings, are most intensely 

. If Oberlin was not unwilling to 
speak of himself and of what he had done, it 
was in the pure simplicity of his character ; 
few, we are assured, ‘could be more truly 
humble, or disclaim with more sincerity all 
Merits of their own.’ And although it were 
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absurd to suppose that he could be insensible 
of his own deserts towards his fellow-crea- 
tures, or of the distinction which he had ob- 
tained in his own and other countries, it may 
be believed that every individual in his parish 
thought far more highly of their pastor than he 
did of himself. To his parishioners the visit 
of a deputy from the Bible Society must have 
appeared like the arrival of an ambassador 
from some foreign power. 

Old age came gently on this venerable man. 
His strength failed, so that he no longer left 
his home, except for urgent motives; but his 
body was not bent, neither were his senses 
dulled ; he devoted more time than he had 
done during his more active years to composi- 
tion, and the Jast essay on which he was en- 
gaged was for the purpose of giving a more 
cheerful and consolatory picture of old age 
than Cicero. At length, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age, he was seized with shiverings 
and faintings; fit succeeded fit during four 
days; on the fifth morning he lost his speech ; 
he was still able to take off his cap, join his 
hands, and raise his eyes for the last time to- 
ward heaven, ‘his countenance beaming the 
while with faith, and joy, and love ;’ he then 
closed them for ever, and soon afterwards de- 
parted in peace. 


‘ During the four days that intervened be- 
tween his decease, and the simple and affecting 
ceremony which consigned his remains to their 
last home, heavy clouds rested on the surrouud- 
ing mountains, and the rain poured down in 
incessant torrents: this circumstance did not 
however, prevent the inhabitants of the Ban de 
la Roche, of all ages and conditions, nearer or 
remote, from coming to pay a last tribute of re- 
pect to the remains of their “ Cher Papa,” 
whose venerable countenance they were per- 
mitted to see through a glass lid, which, under 
the direction of Mr. Legrand, covered the coffin 
which was placed in his study. : 

‘Early in the morning of the day fixed on 
for the interment, the clouds cleared away,and 
the sun shone with its wonted brilliancy. As 
they left the house, the president of the Con- 
sistory of Barr, the Rev. Mr. Jaegle, placed the 
clerical robes of the late pastor on his coffin 
the vice-president placed his Bible upon it, and 
the mayor affixed to the funeral pall the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour. At the conclu- 
sion of this ceremony, ten or twelve young fe- 
males, who had been standing around the bier, 
— to sing a hymn in chorus, and at two 
o'clock the procession took its departure, the 
coffin being borne by the mayor, elders, and 
official magistrates. In front of it walked the 
oldest inhabitant of the Ban de la Roche, carry- 
ing a cross, which Louisa had given him, to 
plant on the tomb, and on which the words 
Papa Oberlin were engraved in open letters. 

‘So numerous was the concourse of people 
assembled on the occasion, that the foremost of 
the train had already reached the church of Fon- 
dai where the interment was to take place, be- 
fore the last had left the parsonage, although 
the distance was nearly two miles. The chil- 
dren of the different schools formed part of the 
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melancholy procession, chanting, at intervals, | 
sacred hymns, selected and adapted for the oe- | 
casion. At the moment of their approaching | 
the village, a new bell, presented by Mr. Le- | 
grand in commemoration of this day of general 
mourning, was heard to toll for the first time, 

and to mingle its melancholy sound with that | 
of all the bells in the valley. The burying 
ground was surrounded by Roman Catholic wo- 
men, all dressed in mourning, and kneeling in 
silent prayer. On arriving at the church, the 
cottin was placed at the foot of the altar, and as 
many persons entered as the little edifice would 
contain, though more than three-fourths of the 
company had to remain in the churchyard and 
the adjoining lanes. Notwithstanding the pres- 
sure of so immense a multitude, the utmost or- | 
der and solemnity ptevailed. Several females, 
who could find room no where else, sat down 
on the steps of the altar, leaning with melan- 
choly affection against the coffin, as though anx- 
ious to cling to the very ashes of one whom they 
had so much revered and loved. Many distin- 
guished individuals were present on the occa- | 
sion, and severa! Roman Catholic priests, dress- 

ed in their canonicals, took their seats among 

the members of the Consistory, and evidently 

participated in the general grief. Mr. Jaegle 

then mounted the pulpit, and commenced the | 
service by reading a manuscript of Oberlin’s | 
dated 174, and found among his papers after 
his death.’—p. 315—313. 

He had recommended Louisa to his children 
in a paper written some years before his defth, 
charging them both individually and collec- 
tively to be to her, as far as their means, situa- | 
tion, and opportunities permitted, all that she 
had been to them. They offered her an equal | 
share of the little property he left ; this she re- 
fused, requesting only that she might remain | 
an inmate of the family, and be allowed to add 
the honoured name of Oberlin to her own. | 
This excellent womon had soon an opportunity | 
of showing still further her noble disposition. 
A ‘ reward of virtue,’ which the Academie Fran- 
caise annually distributes, in pursuance of a be- 
quest by M. de Monthyon, was awarded to her ; 
it amounted to five thousand francs, and she 
appropriated nearly the whole to benevolent 
purposes, chiefly among the poor of the Ban 
de la Roche—who, we are told, are still in ex- 
treme want. Poor we might expect to find 
them, but not in this degree of poverty ; and 
if the expression is not too strong, some expla- 
nation of the causes which make them so is to 
be desired, that it may be seen wherein the 
system of their little commonwealth is defec- 
tive, or what evils have crept into it. 

Be this as it may, no man has ever left be- | 
hind him a more remarkable example in his sta- | 
tion than Oberlin. And how greatly might the 
condition of any country be improved, wherein | 
that example should be imitated, as far as it is | 
wisely imitable, which in many places it must 
be in many points, and in most places, if not 
every where, in some! Would the propagan- | 
dist of what is termed useful knowledge learn | 
a portion of his religious zeal; would they who 
have that zeal learn something of his enthu- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Beauty, 


sias## for bettering the temporal condition of 
the lower classes, taking into consideration 
that the poor have bodies to be cherished and 
minds to be nurtured, as well as souls to be 
saved—both would find thuse exertions suc. 
cessful, which are now too often vainly, or 
worse than vainly, directed, because they are 
not thus conjoined ; for, (in the words of our 


| incomparable South, ) ‘ it is the same spirit and 


principle that purifies the heart and clarifies 
the understanding.’ Let it not be supposed that 
the heart can be enlightened if the understand. 
ing is left in darkness, nor that the intellec. 


| tual part of man can be healthy while his mo- 


ral nature is unsound. 
But it is more especially to the clergy that 


| these memoirs hold forth a beautiful example 


They see in them what Oberlin effected, under 


| greater difficulties than any which they can 


meet with in Great Britain, as great perhaps as 
could be found any where in Ireland ; and not- 
withstanding some eccentricities of character, 
and some errors of even a dangerous kind, he 
overcame all obstacles by Christian benevo- 
lence—by that charity which seeketh not her 
own, ‘ beareth all things, believeth all things, 
endureth all things ;’ for that charity never 
faileth. Even the heathen philosopher can tell 
us, that the wildest animals are to be tamed by 
kindness ; how much more then, as he argued, 
may this be affirmed of man! Ingratus est ad- 
versus unum beneficium ? adversus alterum non 
erit: duorum oblitus est ? tertium etiam eorun 
que exciderunt memoriam reducet. Is perdit, 
qui cito se perdidisse credit. At qui instat, « 
onerat priora sequentibus, etiam ex duro et im- 
memori pectore gratiam extundit. Non audebit 


| adversus multa oculos attollere ; quocunque se 


conrertit, memoriam suam fugiens, ibi te videat ; 
beneficiis tuis illum cinge. This was the course 
which Oberlin pursued, from a higher motive 
than philosophy can supply, a motive which no 
failure can abate or disappoint—the love of 
God. Philanthropy may be chilled, may be sour- 
ed, may be perverted, may change its nature, 
even as it may vaunt itself, and be puffed up 
and be easily provoked; men may deceive 
themselves with it as easily as they deceive 
others, and more perilously : but he who loves 
the Lord his God with all his heart, and with 
all his soul, and with all his strength, is safe; 
of necessity he will then love his neighbour as 
himself; thus we are commanded to do, and 


}*on these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.’ 


From the Monthly Review. 


BEAUTY. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
‘ Turre’s beauty in the soft, warm, summer 

morn, 

When leaves are sparkling with the early dew. 

When birds awake, and buds and flowers ar 
born, J 

And the rich sun appears, half trembling, 
through 





And sl 


‘ There 
When 
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The crimson haze, and dim luxurious blue 

Of the far eastern heav’ns :-—there’s beauty 
deep 

From mountain-tops to catch the distant view 

Of quiet glen-wood, path-wild craggy steep— 

Or cool sequester’d coast where lonely waters 
sleep. 


‘ There's beauty in the noontide atmosphere ; 

When willows bend their graceful boughs to 
meet 

The fountain waters—delicately clear ; 

When mid-day heaven the wild lark carols 
sweet: 

There's beauty in the tender traits which fleet 

Along the shiey shores and isles of gold— 

That seem just formed for holy angels’ feet— 

Gleaming with gifts of an ae Am mould ! 

God !~—could thy name be lost, while men such 
scenes behold ! 


‘There’s beauty in the still, blue hour of 

night, 

When streams sing softly through the moon- 
light vale ; 

When, one by one, shoot forth the stars to light 

Dreamy and cold, ang spiritually pale : 

There's beauty on the ocean when the gale 

Dashes the merry billows to the v'rand, 

When like a phantom flits some wandering sail, 

White as the moonbeam on the glitt’ring sand, 

And distant flute-notes rise, touched by some 
skilful hand. 


‘There's beauty in the dreams of early life— 

Beauty and splendour, and romantic light— 

When golden sleep with fairy gifts is rife, 

And angels visit us—exceeding bright ! 

When temples formed of the rich dews of night 

Im a thousand rainbows !—and the trees— 

With ivory boughs and blossoms silver white— 

Wake heavenly music to the sacred breeze ! 

And ships of amber float upon the diamond 
seas ! 


‘ There’s beauty on the quiet lake afar, 

When wild birds sleep upon its voiceless 
breast !— 

The lonely mirror of a single star, 

Pale shining in the solitary west ; 

There's harmony and beauty in that rest— 

So placid—stirless—-lonely—and so deep— 

e scarcely move, or dare to whisper—lest 

A word should break the magic of that sleep, 

And start the spirit-nymphs who watch around 
it keep! 


‘ There's beauty in the old monastic pile, 

When purple twilight like a nun appears 
nding o'er ruined areh—and wasted aisle— 

Majestic glories of departed years, 

Whilst dark above the victor-ivy rears 

Its sacrilegious banner o'er the shrine, 

Once holy with adying martyr’s tears ; 

Yet amidst dust—and darkness—and decline, 

A beauty mantles still the edifice divine ! 


‘There's beauty on the mountains—when the 
snow 

Of thousand ages on their forehead lies ; 

Purple and glittering in the sunset glow, 

The gala light of the Italian skies : 

When gorgeously the clear prismatic dyes 


Illumine ice-built arches—crystal walls 

That, like the Mirrors of the Spheres, arise ; 

Or proud magician’s visionary halls, 

Arrayed for merry masques—for pomps and car- 
nivals. 


‘ There’s beauty in the storm :—the far, deep 
roll 

Of the majestic thunders—like the cheer 

Of charging hosts—swells the dilating soul 

With love—deep love—and reverential fear 

For Him who curbs the whirlwind’s red career, 

And grasps the living lightning in his hand !— 

For Him who of al/ beauty is the sphere— 

The centre of the glorious and the grand— 

The light of sun and star, of heaven and sea, 
and land !’ 


From the Ather eum. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS.* 

Our only difficulty in reference to these 
books is, to write a review, and not an article 
of our own. They have given us a strong 
personal desire to “ babble about green fields ;”’ 
for they have called up visions of primroses, 
quivering leaves, shining waters, rose-embow- 
ered cottages, all that is associated with the 
youth and manhood of the year; with poetry, 
with music, and with affection. Smoke-dried as 
we are in a brick-built Babel, we have feeling 
proof of the truth of Cowper’s remark— 

That man immured in cities, still retains 

His inborn, inextinguishable thirst 

For rural scenes—compensating his loss 

By supplemental shifts as best he may 
Now, amongst the best of these “ supplemental 
shifts,’ we reckon books like those that head 
this notice—provided they are well done: not 
a mere catalogue of names of birds, plants, and 
flowers; and not again such fine florid decrip- 
tions of the same things, that the mind acquires 
no discriminate knowledge. There was a book 
published a few years since called ‘ The Mir- 
ror of the Months,’ a mirror in which nature 
could not possibly know her own face when 
she saw it; there was no want of poetic feeling 
in the volume, but it was so inlaid with -affec- 
tation, and so spangled with conceits, that plain 
Mr. Mawe’s Gardening Calendar was greatly 
to be preferred. Since then, one or two de- 
lightful volumes have appeared, a reprint of 
‘ White's Selborne,’ and the ‘ Naturalist’s Jour- 
nal ;’ but still there was room for a work, 
‘* which, as a calendar of nature, should be com- 
prehensive and complete in itself—which, on 
being taken up by the lover of nature at the 
opening of each month, should lay before himin 
prospect all the objects and appearances which 
the month would present in the garden, the 
fields, and the waters; yet confining itself to 
these objects. Such a work (says Mr. Howitt) 
I have endeavoured to supply.” 

‘The Annals of my Village’ is also a calen- 





* The Book of the Seasons, or, the Calendar of 


Nature. By William Howitt. London, 1831. 
Annals of my Village, a Calendar of Nature. 
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dar of nature, “ presented to the public (says 
the author) with a sincere desire to interest 
the dwellers among rural scenes, in the birds, 
the flowers, and other natural objects that sur- 
round them, and in the changes of the sea- 
sons. 

The ‘ Annals’ are by a lady; her village is 
in the west of England; and whilst, in point 
of arrangement and condensation of matter, 
beauty of style and variety of remark, her book 
n.use yield to Mr. Howitt's—the praise of much 
close and delicate observation, considerable 
knowledge, and invariably right feeling, is un- 
questionably her due. The following is an 
interesting passage :— 


* Maritime winds and currents transport an 
infinite variety of seeds to situations the most 
remote from their native soils. The gulf stream 
frequently deposits West Indian seeds on the 
northern parts of Scotland; and in Lapland, 
those of the alpine districts are carried by moun- 
tain torrents to the distance of forty miles, and 
left in situations favourable to their growth. 

“« Were it possible to embrace, in one com- 
prehensive glance, the progress of these vege- 
table voyagers, what a cheering display of wis- 
dom, contrivance, and design, would burst on 
the astonished eye! How delightful it would 
be to watch the seeds of Western India jour- 
neying towards the coast of Norway, without 
a pilot, chart, or compass: those of Asia, im- 
pelled by the winds and waves, till they arrive 
on the shores of Italy ; the saragossa of Jamai- 
ea carried towards the coast of Florida, and 
trom thence into the northern Atlantic ocean, 
where it lies thick on the surface ; the Ameri- 
oan cassia landing on the shores of Norway ; 
the double cocoas of the Molucca islands joy- 
fully welcomed by the expecting inhabitants 
on the coast of Malabar, who long believed that 
these annual presents of the ocean were the 
produce of a palm tree growing in its fathom- 
less recesses, and that they arose from among 
eoral groves endowed with super-natural qua- 
lities! Nor would it be less interesting to ob- 
serve how admirably the seeds of each indivi- 
dual plant are adapted to such extensive voy- 
agers, those of the great gourd being contained 
in capsules resemblin ttles; those of the 
royal pimento on the cherte of Louisiana, en- 
crusted with a coat of wax ; double cocoa nuts 
lashed together like the canoes of the South 
Sea; the ment of the maritime pine enclosed 
in a kind of little bony shoes, notched on the 
under side, and covered on the upper, with a 
piece resembling a ship's hatch ; the motions 
of these are literally those of speed and silence, 
they pass over the surface of the billows, and 
journey on by day and night amidst the raging 
of the ocean, where no human foot would dare 
to follow. Wherever the traveller is able to 
contemplate the primordial disposition of na- 
ture, the shores are universally eovered with 
trees and shrubs bearing fruit, adapted for float- 
ing on the water.” 


To come now to Mr. Howitt's ‘ Book of the 
Seasons.’ Without one if or but—of its kind, 
end in its way, it is perfectly delightful; a 
book that cannot fail to raise the author's repu- 
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tation as a literary man, and, what he will 
doubtless value more, as a worthy member of 
the great human family, who has cast his share 
into the treasury that is filling for the benefit 
of the whole. By the way, this figure is less 
inapplicable than may seem at first; in the 
Jewish temple, the treasury was over the gate 
called peautirur, and Mr. Howitt's aim is to 
breathe into the hearts of the commercial and 
the city-pent, ideas of “‘ the glory that excel- 
leth"’ the glery of nature—the glory under 
which there is not “ kindleda burning.” The 
book is English too: lately we have thought 
that both William and Mary Howitt were rather 
leaving the native simplicity, and in that the 
strength, of their genius, by a too evident lean- 
ing to foreign literature, a too decided bias to- 
wards the mystical and the marvellous ; and we 
should indeed regret ifeither were to German- 
ize or Italianize away their individuality. What 
is said to be wanting in our forests, is also 
wanting in our literature—*“ hearts of oak.” 
Wm. Howitt is particularly calculated to take 
this department, and as to his sweet wife Mary, 
she must not become exotic—she must neither 
be an Austrian rose, nor an Italian myrtle, but 
an English wilding— 
As sweet a flower as ever grew 
Beside a cottage door. 


To go through Mr. Howitt’s treatment of the 
months is impossible: he gives an original 
article on the general apperances of nature 
in each, drawn from his own regular obser- 
vations ; superadds a variety of facts from va- 
rious sources; and closes all with a complete 
table of the migrations of birds, a copious 
list of garden plants that flower in the month, 
and a botanical calendar. He writes in a re- 
ligious and poetical spirit, without any ambi- 
| tious finery of style or sentiment. But it is 
time he spoke for himself. Having had 
enough of Winter, we shall select from the 
months of Hope. His description of March 
winds is spirited; of the April blossoms not 
too flowery : but we shall take a few passages 
from his calendar of the birds’ nests peeuliar 








to the same month :— 
“ Perhaps the most delightful of all the fea- 


tures of this month are the return of the mi 
tory birds, and the commencement of building 
their .ests. Not only the swallow tribe, the 
cuckoo, and the nightingale, whose arrival is 
noticed by almost evervbody, but scores of othez 
old acquaintances suddenly salute you in your 
walks, with their well-remembered aspect and 
notes. White-throats, whinchats, reed-spar- 
rows, &c. perched on their old haunts, and fol- 
lowing their diversified habits, seem as little 
fatigued, or strange, as if they had worn invi- 
sible jackets all winter, and had never left the 
t. There is something truly delightful to 
the naturalist in the beauty of birds’ nests, and 
the endless varieties of colours, spots, and hie- 
roglyphic scrolls, on their eggs; the pictur- 
esque places in which they are fixed, from the 
lapwing’s on the naked fallow, to that of the 
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le in its lofty and inaccessible eyrie ; in the 
different degrees of art displayed, from the rude 
raft of a few sticks, made by the wood-pigeon, 
to the exquisite little dome of the golden-crest- 
ed wren, or the long-tailed titmouse, (parus 
eaudatus,) a perfect cone stuck between the 
branches of a tree, having a small hole on one 
side for entrance ; the interior lined with the 
most downy feathers, enriched with sixteen or 
seventeen eggs, like smal] oval pearls; and the 
exterior most tastefully decorated with a pro- 
fusion of spangles of silvery lichen on dark- 
green moss. 

“ Boys are completely absorbed by their ad- 
miration of birds’ nests. In vain do parents 
scold about torn clothes, scratched hands, shoes 
spoiled with dew ; every field and wood is tra- 
versed, every bush explored; no tree is too 
high, no rock too dangerous to climb; sticks 
split at the end, are thrust into every hollow 
in wall, eaves, or tree-trunk, to twist out the 
hidden nest ; and I myself recollect being held 
by the heels over an old coal-pit sixty yards 
deep to reach a blackbird’s nest built in a hole 
twoorthree feet below the surface of the ground. 

“ But it is not boys merely who are struck 
with the beauty of birds’ nests and eggs, and 
with the pictuesque situations in which they 
are placed ; there are few people of taste resid- 
ing in the country who do not see them with a 
lively pleasure, Let us take a survey of these 
interesting objects. Let us suppose that we are 
in an old farm-house. The chimney is inhabit- 
ed by the swallow, and the eaves by the martin, 
who have there fixed their mud nests, lined 
them with feathers, and laid in them their five 
or six white eggs spotted with red. The spar- 
rows have found a erevice in the eaves, or the 
roof, or, if it be of thatch, have scooped them- 
selves a large hole, and therein made their nests 
of hay, lined them with feathers, and laid each 
pair five black-spotted eggs. The spotted fly- 
catcher has found a square hole in the wall, or 
a branch of a tree trained against it, where its 
nest and red-spotted eggs are deposited. If it 
be a half-timbered house, it is ten to one but 
the red-start has found a hole too, in one of the 
upright timbers, in which its nest and sea-green 
eggs are deposited ; or the little tom-tit has oc- 
cupied that post. ‘This active little bird, which 
we see in the shrubbery swinging about at the 
ends of slender boughs in pursuit of caterpillars, 
&c., will sometimes become so tenacious of its 
dwelling that I have known one build within the 
window-frame of a sitting-room, which, when 
any of the family knocked on the wood close 
to its nest, would immediately reply by several 
smart raps with its bill. This answer was ne- 
ver omitted during the period of incubation by 
the bird which built there for several successive 
years. This, and most other birds which build 
about the habitations of men, very soeunests 
depart from that regularity of instinct whic 
prompts them to employ only material of a cer- 
tain kind in their nests, and gather up pieces of 
cotton, shreds of cloth, and even needles and 
thread, which have been found worked up into 

curious motley fabrics. * * * 

“ If we step into the field, we find in the S 
at our feet the nests of various species of lark, 
with their dark brown speckled eggs ; the whin- 
chat's with its eggs of sea-green, and the par- 
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tridge’s with perhaps fifteen eggs of a deep 
cream colour. So closely does the partridge 
sit during incubation, that the mower often un- 
awares cuts off its head with his scythe. In 
the banks, now luxuriant with green herbs, the 
yellow-hammer builds a nest of grass, and lines 
it with fine fibrous roots and horse-hair ; and 
lays five eggs of a palish purple, ornamented 
with deep purple flourishes of a hieroglyphic- 
like appearance. The robin, too, builds in the 
bank, and his nest may be immediately known 
by the brown withered leaves collected at its 
door, so to speak, as if he always bore them in 
his escutcheon, in memory of his meritorious 
behaviour to ‘ the Babes in the Wood.’ The 
fame of that good deed is his perpetual defence. 
None but the most hardened andl qraniibas lads 
will rob a wren or a robin, for, says their legend, 


Robinets and Jenny Wrens 
Are God Almighty’s Cocks and Hens ; 


and it is likewise a tradition amongst them, that 
if you rob either of these the cows will give 
bloody milk. * * * The magpie’s nests may be 
seen in early spring in the tops of the leatiess 
trees, a large cone of thorns, which is daubed 
internally with mud and lined with fine fibrous 
roots. It sometimes also builds in tall hawthorn 
hedges. Wherever it be, wild or tame, it ie the 
monkey of birds, full of mischief and mimickry. 
A gentleman told me, that one he kept having 
stolen various articles was watched by him nar- 
rowly, and at length was seen by him busy in 
the garden gathering pebbles, and with much 
solemnity and a studied air dropping them into 
a hole about eighteen inches deep, made to re- 
eeive a line-post. After dropping each stone, 
it cried ‘ carack !’ triumphantly, and set off for 
another. Making himself sure that he had 
found the objects of his search, the gentleman 
went to the place, and found in the hole a poor 
toad which the magpie was stoning for his 
amusement.” 


But we must get on to May. Mr. Howitt's 
isa flattering likeness ;—the month as it ought 
to be, not exactly what it is—a kind of epi- 
taph-character ; one that ‘ has been, and may 
be again,’ but not to be reckoned upon—one 
that does its work by the day oftener than the 
week—by the week oftener than the month. 
May next May be like it. What our poetical 
naturalist says about trees, is passing true. 
We have twice visited the Lakes in May, and 








the varied, tender, budding foliage of the trees, 
gave a character of pathetic infantine beauty 
to the scenery, that the full blush of summer 
never equalled, that we doubt whether impe- 
rial autumn could surpass :— 

“ In the early part of this month, if we walk 
into woods, we shail be much struck with their 
peculiar beauty. Woods are never more agree. 
able objects than when they have only half as- 
sumed their green array. Beautiful and re- 
freshing is the sight of the young leaves burst 
ing forth from the grey boughs, some trees at 
one degree of advance, some at another. The 
assemblage of the giants of the wood is seen, 
each in its own character and figure ; neither 
disguised nor hidden in the dense mass of foli- 
age which obscures them in summer ;—you be- 
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hold the scattered and majestic trunks; the 
branches stretching high and wide; the dark 
drapery of ivy which envelops some of them, 
the crimson flush that glows in the world 
of living twigs above. Ifthe contrast of grey 
and mossy branches, andof the delicate richness 
of young leaves gushing out of them in a thou- 
sand places be inexpressibly delightful to be- 
hold, that of one tree with another is not the 
less so. oy is nearly full clothed—another is 
mottled wi ey and green, struggling as it 
were which should Rave the Seadentinans®, and 
another is still perfectly naked. The wild cher- 
ry stands like an apparition in the woods, white 
with its profusion oF blossom, and the wilding 
begins to exhibit its rich and blushing conte- 
nance. The pines look dim and dusky amid 
the lively hues of spring. The abeles are 
covered with their clusters ot albescent and 
wdery leaves and withering catkins; and 
beneath them the pale spathes of the arum, ful- 
ly expanded, and displaying their crimson 
cube, presenting a sylvan and unique appear- 
ance. 

No May, of course, without a nightingale : 

“ Of all May delights, listening to the night- 
ingale is the greatest, and when heard at still 
midnight, the moon and stars above you fil- 
ling with lustre the clear blue sky; the trees 
lifting up their young and varied foliage to the 
silvery light ; the deer quietly resting in their 
thickest shadows, and the night-breeze, ever 
and anon, wafting through the air ‘ Sabean 
odours,’ then if you feel neither love nor poetry, 
depend upon it, you are neither lover nor poet. 
As, however, in this country, nightingales are 
as capricious as the climate, a good singing 
gentleman is no bad substitute, as a friend of 
ours convinced us on such an occasion, making 
the woods echo with the ‘ Pibroch of Donnel 
Dhan.’ 

Nightingales are, very capricious: they 
abound in the neighbourhood of Warwick Cas- 
tle, and cannot be lured to Guy's Cliff—not 
above two miles off ;—in the public gardens 
at Leamington, they condescend to perform 
during their season, and sing loudest, we have 
been told, when there is most noise of feet and 
voices; but our own acquaintance with this 
bird is small—we never heard it but once ; but 
it was such a once !—at noon, not night, in a 
scene that wore 

The grace of forest charms decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy ; 
and instead of “a good singing gentleman,” 
our companion was Coleridge, who talked 
about nightingales—the “ conversing birds,” 
as he termed them—in such a strain of learned, 
yet most sweet music, that but, if we go 
on describing what Coleridge said about the 
nightingale and flowers, we shall never bring 
this notice to an end. Very sweetly does Mr. 
Howitt discourse concerning these last visi- 
tants of spring :-— 

“ Of all the minor creations of God, flowers 
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Vegetation might proceed, the earth might be 
clo with marin green ; all the processes of 
fructification might be perfected without being 
attended by the glory with which the flower is 
crowned ; but beauty and fragrance are poured 
abroad over the earth in blossoms of endless 
varieties, radiant evidences of the boundless 
benevolence of the Deity. They are made solely 
to gladden the heart of man, for a light to his 
eyes,for a living inspiration “gee to his spirit, 
for a perpetual admiration. And accordingly, 
they seize on our affections the first moment 
that we beholdthem. With what eagerness do 
very infants grasp at flowers! As they become 
older they would live for ever amongst them. 
They bound about in the flowery meadows like 
young fawns—they gather all they come near— 
they collect heaps—they sit among them, and 
sort them, and sing over them, and caress them 
till they perish in their grasp. We see them 
coming wearily into the towns and se with 
their pinafores full, and with posies half as large 
as themselves. We trace them in shady lanes, 
in the grass of far-off fields, by the treasures they 
have gathered and have left behind, lured on by 
others still brighter. As they grow up to ma- 
turity, they assume, in their eyes, new charac- 
ters and beauties. Then they are strewn around 
them, the poetry of the earth. * * * 

“ The ancient Greeks, whose souls pre-emi- 
nently sympathized with the spirit of grace and 
beauty in everything, were enthusiastic in their 
love, and lavish in their use of flowers. They 
scattered them in the porticos of their temples 
—they were offered on the altars of some of 
their deities—they were strewed in the con- 
queror's path—on all occasions of festivity and 
rejoicing they were strewn about, or worn in 
garlands. he guests at banquets were crown- 
ed with them—the bow! was wreathed with 
them—and wherever they wished to throw 
beauty, and to express gladness, like sunshine, 
they cast flowers. 

“« Something of the same spirit seems to have 
prevailed amongst the Hebrews. ‘ Let us fill 
ourselves,’ says Solomon, ‘ with costly wine and 
ointments ; and let no flower of the spring pass 
by us. Let us crown ourselves with rose buds 
before they be withered.’ But amongst that 
solemn and poetical people they were commonly 
regarded in another and higher sense—they 
were the favourite symbols of the beauty and the 
fragility of life. Man is compared to flower 
of the field, and it is added, ‘ the grass wither- 
eth, the flower fadeth. * * * 

“In our confined notions, we are often led to 
wonder why beauty, and flowers, and fruit, 
should be scattered so exuberantly where there 
are none to enjoy them. But the thoughts of 
the Almighty are not as our thoughts. * * ° 
To Omnipotence creation costs not an effort, but 
to the desolate and the weary, how immense is 
the happiness thus prepared in the wilderness! 
Who does not recollect the exultation of Vail- 
lant over a flower in the —_ wastes of ay 
ca? A magnificent lily, which, growing on the 
banks of 5 iste, filled’ the air Tape with 





its delicious fi nce, and, as he observes, had 


seem to be most completely the effusions of his been respected by all the animals of the district, 


love of beauty, grace, and joy. Of all the na- | and seemed defended even by its beauty. 
us, 


tural objects which surrou they are eon 
least connected with our absolute necessities. | 


The 
affecting mention of the influence of a flower 
upon his mind in a time of suffering and 
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, in the heart of the same savage conti- 


—" by Mungo Park, is familiar to every one.” 

We cannot leave off with a passage better 
calculated to give a good impression of the 
book. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SONG. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


O, weet befa’ the maiden gay, 
In cottage, bught, or penn, 
An’ weel befa the bonny May 
That wons in yonder glen ; 
Wha loes the modest truth sae weel, 
Wha’s aye sae kind, an’ aye sae leal, 
An’ pure as blooming asphodel 
Amang sae mony men. 
O, weel befa’ the bonny thing 
That wons in yonder glen. 


"Tis sweet to hear the music float 
Along the gloaming lea ; 

‘Tis sweet to hear the blackbird’s note 
Come pealing fra the tree ; 

To see the lambkin’s lightsome race— 

The speckled kid in wanton chase— 

The young deer cower in lonely place, 
Deep in her flowing den; 

But sweeter far the bonny face 
That smiles in yonder glen! 


O, had it no’ been for the blush 
O’ maiden’s virgin flame, 

Dear beauty never had been known, 
An’ never had a name ; 

But aye sin’ that dear thing o’ blame 

Was modelled by an angel's frame, 

The power o’ beauty reigns supreme 
O’er a’ the sons o' men; 

But deadliest far the sacred flame 
Burns in a lonely glen! 


There’s beauty in the violet’s vest— 
There’s hinny in the haw— 

There’s dew within the rose’s breast, 
The sweetest o’ them a’. 

The sun will rise and set again, 

An’ lace wi’ burning goud the main— 

The rainbow bend outow’r the plain, 
Sae lovely to the ken; 

But lovelier far the bonny thing 
That wons in yonder glen! 


From the Imperial Magazine. 
ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF EGYPT. 


MR. EDITOR : 

Sin—You will herewith receive what I am 
persuaded must prove very agreeable to most 
of your readers. It is the outline, or analysis, 
of the history of Egypt, projected by the late 
learned Dr. White, professor of Arabic in the 
university of Oxford. The manuscript was 
found among the papers.of the Rev. Samuel 
Badcock, who, as is welf known, assisted the 
professor materially in the composition of his 
far-famed Bampton Lectures. Mr. Badcock 
was also engaged to bear a principal part in the 
proposed Egyptian History, but death interpos- 
ed, and the work never appeared. J.W. 





Tuene is no doubt of the great antiquity of 
Egypt, as a regular empire, and every thing 
conspires to shew that it was the first country 
of the world which wasimproved. It is to be 
considered, then, as the mother of civilization ; 
as the scene in which the powers of the hu- 
man mind first began to display themselves in 
the foundation of government, the acquisition 
of knowledge, and the investigation of truth. 
It is therefore a curious and importan inquiry 
what are the causes which have conferred on 
Egypt this singular distinction, and given it 
the lead in the history of human improvements. 
These causes may perhaps be found in the na- 
ture of the country itself. 

However doubtful it may be where the rem- 
nant of the human race settled after the Deluge, 
it seems in general to be admitted that it was 
somewhere in Arabia.—Description of the soil 
and climate of Arabia: Particularly adapted to 
pasturage ; not so to agriculture, from the want 
of water. The same want naturally renders 
the inhabitants migratory, for the supply oftheir 
flocks, &c. In such a situation could not in- 
crease fast. Extensive territories were neces- 
sary for the subsistence of small hordes, and 
not communities of any extent. From these 
causes, their improvement must have been 
slow, and their progress short. The know- 
ledge which their state demanded was soon 
acquired. Their cares were confined to the 
charge of their flocks; and as their soil and 
climate offered them no other manner of sub- 
sistence, their invention was naturally confin- 
ed within that narrow sphere. No divisions of 
rank, or great inequalities of fortune, could 
take place. The science of government, there- 
fore, must have remained unknown, and the 
form of it naturally continued in that patriarch. 
al state in which it is at first found.—lIllus- 
tration of this from the modern state of the Ara- 
bians: The description of their ancestors in 
the books of Moses, is still applicable to them, 
and, after the lapse of so many ages, they seem 
to have advanced little from that state of na- 
ture in which we first find them. While men, 
therefore, remained in this climate, and under 
these circumstances, it was impossible that they 
should make any material advances in civiliza- 
tion. 

It is now, also, impossible to trace what 
were the causes which led them from Arabia 
into Egypt—whether war, or conquest, or, 
what is most probable, their natural disposi- 
tion to migration. Whatever it was, great 
difference appeared, in the nature of the coun- 
try, from that which they had formerly in- 
habited. Description of the soil and climate, 
&e. of Egypt.—Of the Nile and its pheno- 
mena: This country is ill suited to the pastoral 
state, from the overflowing of the river, but 
favourable peculiarly to agriculture. Impos- 
sible that they should not perceive the fruit- 
fulness of the soil, and the supply it afforded 
for the wants of men. Agriculture rendered 
them stationary : introduced the idea of pro 
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perty in land; afforded the meansof subsistence 
to a far greater number of men than the same 
portion of territory in pasturage. 

The increase of population led to the divi- 
siou of employments, and opened v wide field 
for invention in the arts. Hence, the founda- 
tion of cities, the division of ranks, (introduc- 
ed by the inequalities of property), the be- 
ginning of commerce, and the great outlines 
of regular government. While the rest ofthe 
inhabitants of the globe, in this early period, 
were wandering in hordes through Arabia, the 
citizens of Egypt were led, by the nature of 
their soil and climate, to establish themselves 
in a fixed territory, to cultivate the ground, in- 
stead of living by their flocks ; and in conse- 
quence of this difference of situation and em- 
ployment, were gradually advancing in im- 
provement, in population, in subordination, and 
in laying the foundations of future greatness. 
Egypt was, therefore, naturally the mother- 
country of improvement, because it was the 
country which first led men to settle ; in which 
agriculture was first practised ; in which the 
number and the diversities of property among 
men first called for the establishment of regu- 
lar government; and in which the extent of 
population first gave rise to the various arts 
which an extensive population requires. The 
nature of the climate and svil of Egypt may 
therefore be considered as the cause of its be- 
ing the mother of civilization, and of its taking 
the lead in the history of human improvements. 

Though we can thus perhaps, with some 
probability, assign the cause of the early eivili- 
zation of Egypt, yet we are altogether at a 
loss when we enquire into the period when 
this improvement began. The first ages of the 
history of this country are covered with im- 
penetrable darkness ; and so far from being 
able to trace the progress of improvement in 
it, the first credible accounts which are come 
down to us, commence with the period of its 
greatest refinement. We say, the first credible 
accounts, because there are not wanting wri- 
ters, who ascribe to Egypt an antiquity utterly 
incredible.—Account of the Egyptian claims 
to antiquity. 

Insufficiency of these claims demonstrable. 
First—From their total want of coincidence 
with the universal history of mankind ; there 
being no appearance that the earth was inha- 
bited previous to the time assigned by Moses. 
Secondly—From their want of correspondence 
with our uniform experience of the manner in 
which population is extended ; men being al- 
ways found to increase in proportion to the 
means of subsistence, and tospread themselves, 
in a much shorter portion of time than the 
Egyptian chronology arrogates, round the com- 
mon centre from which they sprang. If the 
Egyptian claims, therefore, were true, the 
whole earth ought to have been fully peopled 
many thousand years before the first era of 
history commences. The real history of the 
population of the earth, on the contrary, accords 
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perfectly well with the period of the deluge, 
and affords a strong proof that a more distant 
wra cannot be true. Thirdly—From the history 
of arts, sciences, &c. which, upon the Egyptian 
Supposition, ought to have made great progress, 
and to have been generally diffused 
mankind, long before we know that they were, 

"ourthly—F rom the progress of the Egyptians 
themselves in the sciences and arts, which, 
however great, is no more than might naturally 
have taken place in the long period that inter. 
venes between the era of the deluge, and the 
first certain accounts we have from other na- 
tions, of their policy and institutions. These 
arguments may be thought sufficiently conclu- 
sive against the Egyptian pretentions in parti- 
cular. 

It may still, however, be urged in their fa- 
vour, that other nations have made the same 
pretentions ; and that, therefore, there is a 
general concurrence of opinion, which, as it 
hath prevailed in different ages,and in different 
countries, may be thought to militate against 
the Mosaic system. Itis, therefore, necessary 
to subjoin a brief confutation of these opinions, 
which may, perhaps, be classed under these 
three heads. First—The opinion of those who 
rest their arguments on ancient records, such 
as Sanchoniatho, Berosus, the Chinese, and 
Indians. Secondly—Of those who argue from 
the advanced state of the arts in particular 
countries, asin Peru. And, Thirdly—Of those 
who argue from the appearances of nature, as 
Brydone. 

The confutation of these pretensions, and 
particularly of the Egyptian, supplies a proper 
basis, in whih we may establish-the truth of 
the Mosaic h.story ; and, in the prosecution of 
this inquiry, we shall find that, as the former 
betray evident marks of falsehood and impos- 
ture, whether we consider their internal or 
external evidence, so the latter is recom- 
mended by every argument of which the sub- 
ject is capable-—Summary view of the argu- 
ments in favour of the Mosaic wra of the 
creation and of the deluge. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 
THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 

Trere is a very important question, con- 
nected with the extension of the British settle- 
ments in Australasia, which cannot be too 
soon or too urgently pressed upon the serious 
consideration of the Legislature of the mother 
country, namely, what is to be the fate of the 
aboriginal population of that immense territo- 
ry? No systematic attempt has yet been made 
to civilize the tribes we are in contact with; 
the idea of English settlers blending and amal- 
gamating with blacks, is utterly abhorrent to 
European notions, and an opinion is fast gain- 
ing ground, and may be regarded as pretty well 
established upon the spot, that the natives of 
Australasia are incapable of civilization. The 
practical result of this opinion must be, that the 
whole system of our relations with the abori- 
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ginal tribes will be regulated by principles ana- 

to those which are applied to a country, 
selected for colonization, which is occupied by 
animals fere nature. If they are harmless, 
they are allowed to perish slowly by the pro- 
gressive diminution of the means of subsistence; 
if they are savage, they are exterminated. 
Both these modes of proceeding appear to be 
commencing at least, if they are not in actual 
operation, in New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land respectively. In the former, the 
natives are being gradually forced further into 
the interior, in some cases, perhaps, urged 
upon hostile tribes, and consequently provoked 
to mutual slaughter ; in the latter, the settlers 
are at open war with the Tasmanian blacks, 
who are of a more resolute character than those 
of Australia, but who must in process of time 
sink beneath the superior power and address of 
the invaders of their country. 

Assuming that providence has thought fit to 
create a portion of the human race, with so 
slender a furniture of the reasoning faculties, 
that the individuals are utterly incapable of as- 
cending much above the standard of brutish 
instinct ; and assuming also that a civilized na- 
tion has a right to invade and wrest from them 
the soil assigned for their support and subsist- 
ence, neither of which propositions is demon- 
strable, there is a question yet unsolved, the an- 
swer to which ought to form the major proposi- 
tion in the argument, namely, do the aborigines 
of Australasia belong to this degraded class ? 
Hitherto the popular notions of the intellectu- 
al character of the blacks of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land have been chiefly de- 
tived from the reports of settlers, the majority 
of whom are by no means competent to form 
an accurate or unbiassed opinion of the charac- 
ter of these poor creatures. 

It was once the fashion to consider the Afri- 
can race as labouring under this curse of inca- 
pacity; and the consequences of that notion, 
co-operating with a sordid thirst of commercial 
gain, were the slave-trade, and negro slavery 
in America and the West-Indies. At the pre- 
sent day, notwithstanding the resolute stand 
made by certain physiologists, the African cha- 
racter and understanding are triumphantly re- 
deemed from the stigma under which they la- 
boured. One, we may say both, of the unhap- 
py consequences of the mistake, however, still 
exist. Let us take a lesson of caution, there- 
fore, from the past, and not be too ready to 
adopt, for our own convenience, a theory which 
may produce even worse results. 

We observed that no systematic efforts have 
been made to civilize the natives of Australa- 
sia. But the account stands less favourably 
for us: our intercouse with them, though it 
has imparted no good to the natives, has entail- 
td on them much evil. Mr. Commissioner 
Bigge lamented, in his official report, the mis- 
chiefs which the profligate example and tuition 
of Europeans had inflicted upon the Austra- 
lian people and those of Polynesia ; and very 








recently, we have been told the same melan- 
choly truth, in more affecting language, by 
Archdeacon Broughton, in his primary visita- 
tion-charge to the clergy of Van Diemen’s 
Land : 

‘It is an awful, it is even an appalling consi- 
deration, that after an intercourse of nearly half 
a century with a Christian people, these hapless 
human beings continue to this day in their ori- 
ginal benighted and degraded state. I may 
even proceed farther ; so far as to express my 
fears that our settlement in their country 
even deteriorated a condition of existence, than 
which, before our interference, nothing more 
miserable could easily be conceived. hile, 
as the contagion of European intercourse has 
extended itself among them, they gradually lose 
the better properties of their own character, 
they appear, in exchange, to acquire none but 
the most objectionable and degrading of ours. 
The most revolting spectacle, which presents 
itself to a stranger newly arriving on these 
shores, is the sight of their natural occupants 
reduced to a state of worse than barbarian wild- 
ness, by that fondness for intoxicating liquors 
which they imbibed from our example ; and in 
reckless addiction to which they are still encou- 
raged, by many whose superiority in knowledge 
ought to have been directed to some less unchris- 
tian purpose.’ 

The sentiments of the settlers in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, respecting the 
aborigines, may be collected from the hostile 
tone in which they are almost invariably men- 
tioned. Mr. Oxley speaks of the “ ferocious 
treachery’’ of the mild Australians. A year 
or two back, the Sydney newspapers hinted at 
a design to poison the natives in the vicinity 
of Hunter's River, as “one mode of destruc- 
tion,’’ on account of their having become “ ex- 
tremely troublesome” to the settlers, and stat- 
ed that corrosive sublimate had, in several in- 
stances, been prepared forthem. In Van Die- 
men’s Land the natives seem to be regarded 
as out of the pale of legal protection. The 
Colonial Times, of July 6, 1827, says, “ the 
people over the second western tier have kill- 
ed an immense quantity of the blacks this last 
week ; they were surrounded whilst sitting 
round their fires, when the soldiers and others 
fired at them when about thirty yards distant.” 
Martial law has recently been proclaimed 
against them by the local government. But 
the most striking indication of the feeling of 
the colonists towards the “ blacks’’ was dis- 
played by the mode in which a learned coun- 
sel (Dr. Wardell) defended an Englishman 
charged with the wilful murder of a native. 
He argued, upon the authority of Lord Bacon, 
Puffendorff, and Barbeyrac, that savages, who 
fed upon human flesh (as the native in ques- 
tion was assumed to have done) were proscrib- 
ed by the law of nature, and, therefore, to slay 
them was no offence ! 

It is important as well as consolatory to find 
a well-informed witness occasionally lifting up 
his voice on behalf of these children of nature, 
and giving testimony in favour of their apti- 
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tude to be civilized ; transferring, in short, the 
reproach of their unimproved condition from 
them to us. Amongst this scanty number is Mr. 
Robert Dawson, late chief agent of the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Company, whose work,” 
though it is replete with local information, and 
abounds in useful suggestions to the emigrant, 
has recommended itself specially to our notice 
by the manner in which the writer has spoken 
of the natives of Australia, respecting whom, he 
says, ‘‘ no person, perhaps, ever had so favour- 
able an opportunity as myself for making ex- 
periments upon them, or of accurately learning 
their real characters.” 

This gentleman went out to New South 
Wales, as chief agent of the Australian Com- 
pany, in 1825, and located the little colony 
he took with him at Port Stephens, where 
he remained for three years, constantly in con- 
tact with the natives, being a kind of petty 
governor of the station, and travelling over, as 
he states, a very considerable portion of the 
located as well as the unlocated parts of the 
colony. He says, 

‘It has been the fate of some to encounter 


savage tribes, and to find amongst them only a| 


barbarous ferocity ; it has been my happier lot 
to meet a generous confidence in my unenlight- 
ened brethern of the south, who, though born 
and nurtured in the darkest ignorance, and pos- 
sessing little in common with civilized man, 
have yet shown that germ of good within which 
marks them as the children of one common pa- 
rent. The condition, however, of these poor 
aborigines, and the ignorance which has hither- 
to prevailed upon the subject, have unhappily 
excited little or no interest concerning them in 
the minds of persons intending to emigrate as 
agriculturists to New South Wales. Their first 
step is to procure an introduction to some indi- 
vidual who has been in the colony, and although 
he may have been a resident only in Sydney, 
and therefore wholly unacquainted with the 
agricultural capacities of the settlement, and 
the habits of the aborigines in their native state, 
still the mere fact of his having been in New 
South Wales is deemed sufficient to stamp his 
information with an authority to be relied upon, 
while the corrupted and degraded remnant of 
the native tribe, which prowls about the streets 
of Sydney, is shown up as the fag-end of hu- 
manity, and represented as a sample of the 
whole. Nothing is generally more fallacious, 
for (without imputing any wish to mislead) not 
one person in a hundred of those who return to 
this eountry know much, if any thing, of the 
real state of the case in either respect.’ 

Mr. Dawson seems to think that all the tribes 
of Australia, within a reasonable distance, at 
least, are the same people, though they differ 
a little in language and customs. It was form- 
erly supposed that the natives to the west of 
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the Blue mountainrange were a different race 
from those near the coast; but he ascertained, 
by personal communication with natives from 
beyond the Blue Mountains, that they are eyi- 
dently of the same origin as the others, though 
their languages materially differ. Another fact 
is very important. Mr. Dawson could find no 
evidence whatever of cannibalism amongst any 
of the tribes. The eharge is often made, not on. 
ly by Europeans, but by natives against tribes, 
with whom they are at enmity, “‘ knowing that 
they cannot, in any way, so much degrade 
their enemies in the eyes of white people as by 
calling them cannibals.’’ Whenever he had 
the means of inquiring into the charge, he dis- 
covered it to be groundless ; and, in one case, 
where he investigated officially a statement of 
this kind, which had been reported to Sydney, 
he found that it was “ a tale fabricated solely 
to excite a prejudice against the natives.” 

Of government there seems to be no vestige 
amongst this rude people ; not even chieftain- 
ship, which, though supposed to be found, Mr 
Dawson asserts does not exist amongst the 
tribes he was acquainted with. Each tribe is 
divided into independent families, which ac- 
knowledge no chief, and which inhabit a dis- 
trict incommon. The families belonging toa 
tribe meet together at festivals, or to consult 
upon important matters ; “ but although they 
have acommunity of interests at such meeting, 
still each family has its own fire and provides 
its own subsistence ; except in a general kan- 
garoo-hunt, where the game is impounded and 
taken in large quantities, when it is fairly di- 
vided.” This want of government is amply 
compensated by parental influence, which has 
introduced a kind of patriarchal rule amongst 
them. “ The parents,” says our author, “ re- 
tain, as long as they live, an influence over 
their children, whether married or not. As 
long as the sons remain unmarried, they form 
a part of the family, and in the event of the 
father’s decease, the mother still retains her 
place and influence. If her children should 
all marry during her widowhood, she dwells 
with one of them, and appears much attached 
to her grandchildren.” The fondness of the 
natives for their children is so great, that they 
will labour to serve them even when they are 
old enough to assist their parents. On the 
other hand, native men will manifest their re- 
gard and duty towards their mothers, by mak- 
ing the most painful sacrifices to please them, 
and by sharing with them the food and gifts 
they obtain. “I have seen this son,” says 
Mr. Dawson, referring to a native man %& 
Port Stephens, “ when he was very hungry, 
receive boiled Indian corn after his work, and 
earry the whole of it for several miles to divide 
with his mother.” 

The religion of these people admits of 
summary a treatment as their theory of go 
vernment. They have scarcely any notion 
immaterial beings; none of a future state. 
They firmly believe that their dead friends g 
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S to another country, are turned into white men, 


and return to their former country again. 
This crude doctrine of Metempsychosis is so 
strongly impressed upon their minds, that 
when they discover any likeness between a 
white man and one of their deceased friends, 
they identify them instantly : in their jargon, 
they say, “ Dat black pellow (fellow) good 
while ago, jump up (rise again) white pellow, 
den come back again.’ Mr. Dawson endea- 
youred to ascertain whether they had any no- 
tion of the influence which thus transformed 
them, but could obtain no further information 
than that it was managed through the interven- 
tion of Coen, or Debble-debble as he is more fa- 
miliarly named, a malevolent being, who 
causes thunder, and imundations, and diseases, 
and sometimes runs away with “ black pellow”’ 
into the bush. All they could tell about this 
Coen was that he was in form like a black 
man, and delighted in tormenting and terrify- 
ing “ black pellows.”” Of the existence of a 
good being they distinctly disclaimed any 
knowledge. Mr. Dawson relates an incident 
(p. 163) whereby he endeavoured to demon- 
strate the fallacy of their belief in this Debble- 
debble, and not altogether without success. 
When relations die, the survivors evince 
their sororw and respect by plastering their 
heads and faces with pipe-clay, which remains 
till it falls off of itself: the gins (women) also 
burn the front of the thigh severely, which 
lames them for a considerable time. The fu- 
neral takes place secretly. They make the 
grave, where they can, in a soft, sandy soil, 
which they dig with their hands to a considera- 
ble depth, always selecting the nearest possi- 
ble spot to the birth-place of the deceased. No 
white man is ever allowed to be present at the 
interment of a native, or even to know the spot 
where the body is buried. If the deceased has 
sons, the eldest changes his name. They ne- 
ver mention the name of their deceased friends, 
and when they are alluded to, it is always ina 
tone indicative of sorrow. The grief of a na- 
tive woman for her son, a black man, who was 
shot by an English constable, “ either accident- 
ally or by design,”’ is described by Mr. Daw- 
son in terms, which exhibit the social affection 
of these people in the most amiable light. She 
was inconsolable ; the mourning suit of pipe- 
clay was a mere outward symbol of customary 
sorrow ; for she had “that within which pas- 
sed shew.”’ Before the catastrophe, she was 
a remarkably fine woman, tall and athletic. 
Soon afterwards, Mr. Dawson beheld her, “a 
truly wretched and forlorn spectacle, apparent- 
ly wasted down by watchfulness and sorrow. 
As soon as she saw me, she held up her hands, 
(the sign of grief.) with her body half bent 
forward, and wept till the tears overflowed her 
whitened cheeks in streams of unaffected grief. 
She left me to join a group of women around a 
fire a short distance off ; | watched her unper- 
ceived andsaw her sitting,leaning with hercheek 
upon her hand, apparently in silent sorrow.’ 
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Theft is commonly a vice inherent in sava- 
ges. Mr. Dawson says, “I never knew asin- 
gle instance of want of fidelity and honesty in 
the natives, when confidence had once been 
placedin them ; but if no trust was put inthem, 
they would sometimes pilfer.”” The exception 
is highly complimentary to their intellectual, 
and, we may add, their moral character. He 
gives some very remarkable examples of the 
sturdy, inflexible integrity and veracity of na- 
tives when their honour was trusted. 

Another trait almost inseparable from the sa- 
vage character is indelicacy in what regards 
the intercourse of the sexes. Mr. Dawson 
says, ‘ the sexes are modest in an extraordina- 
ry degree in their deportment towards each 
other ;’ and he remarked instances of delicacy 
in the women which betokened almost a state 
of refinement. 

Of the gratitude of these poor people, and 
their extreme sensibility to kindness, Mr. Daw- 
son makes repeated mention. One anecdote 
is worth relating. In journeying overland from 
Sydney to Port Stephens, he discovered a na- 
tive and his gin lying before a fire in the fo- 
rest. The female was ill, writhing under acute 
pain in the abdomen. The husband evinced 
much concern, and even tenderness towards 
her. The native men, it appears, are far less 
inattentive to their women than is pretended. 
“ During the paroxysm of pain,’’ Mr. Dawson 
says, ‘‘l saw the husband take her up in his 
arms several times, and change her position, 
and upon one occasion, he placed her across 
his lap, with his eyes turned towards me, 
strongly expressive of his concern for her.” 
She was relieved by medicine, and Mr. Daw- 
son quitted them. Fifteen months afterwards 
he fell in with a tribe of natives sitting round 
a fire; when a man and woman came up to 
him and reminded him of the circumstance, the 
woman exclaiming “ murry tick (very sick) in 
bush good while ago.” Both evinced great 
pleasure at the meeting; Mr. Dawson's name 
was sent through the camp; the people press- 
ed round him, and he says, “this meeting 
was to my mind one of the most gratifying in- 
cidents which had occured to me, during my 
intercourse with the poor natives.”’ 

He has adduced an instance “ placibility 
in a native which is strongly contrasted with 
the vindictive temper of a soi-disant Christian. 
He gives it ‘ asa practical contradiction to the 
assertion frequently made, that the natives of 
New South Wales are not above the level of 
brutes :”’ 

‘On the occasion I allude to, Bungaree came 
to me in a state of extreme anger and agitation, 
to complain that a white man had struck him 
because he would not consent to carry some 
burden for him on his head. | immediately 
confronted the accuser and the accused. Bun- 
garee in the first instance was violent, makin 
use of the low slang language of abuse whick 
the natives unfortunately learn from the con- 
viets, with whom they are always intimate. 
The man, who was an emancipist, did not deny 
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the charge, but said that the master with whom | saw an instance of their attempting 
he had formerly lived would not have cared if | of any kind uncooked: on the contrary, they 
he had killed a dozen of such useless virmin. | have a great aversion to it, although, as I have 
Upon hearing this unwarrantable line of de-| before stated, they are not in the habit of roast. 
fence, | threatened to commit him for the as- | ing it according to our notions and tastes. As to 
sault, or turn him from the establishment. Per- | their eating 


ceiving my indignation at his barbarous lan- | seen them 


umbled, when Bungaree whispered to me, 


ee, that he was sorry for what had occurred. | not.’ 


ungaree followed him, and called out, “Tom,} The representation of the native Australian 
Tom, chake hand!" Tom would not however | haracter given by Mr. Dawson, namely, that 
turn his ee wn ho they are “a harmless, a cheerful, and an inne 
actually pulled his arm from his side and shoo : 4 mt Bp 
his hand ~ the true spirit of forgiveness, while sont,” ie pa anf 2 oouenre sg 
ed, which, in spite of some cruel customs 
and the vices which are inseparable from 
notwithstanding his contempt of the natives, | savage state, but of which they discover fewer 
this poor black had shown himself to be vastly | than in any other instance we are acquainted 
his superior, and that as his conduct was per-| with, prove them to be a lively, social race, 
fectly brutal, I should instantly order him to be | with many positive virtues, and “one of the 
discharged from the establishment. Bungaree | hest-natured people in the world,” who “ would 
appeared exceedingly apne oe bid ws good | never hurt a white man if treated with civility 
bye in a tone and with a countenance that ex- and kindness.” Bat how have they oom taieh 


the fellow walked sulking off without — 
a word or paying the least attention to him. 
then called him back, and reminded him that, 


hibited more feeling than I had before believed ed? 


utrid animals, I have many times 
e up dead and putrid kangaroos in 
¢, he soon became, or at any rate appeared, | the forest, and throw them down again with 

looks and gestures expressive of abhorrence; 
“ Bael hurt it, massa; only blow it up dat no/ and the same with fish, which are sometimes 
pight me ‘gain.’’ I then dismissed the man with | found dead and putrid on the sea-shore. 
a suitable admonition, informing him that he | from observation and conversation with them 
owed his further employment on the estabiish- | on this subject, I can say that they are remaka- 
ment to Bungaree's wish that no further notice | bly particular in this respect; nor did I ever 
should be taken of the offence. The man im-| hear, out of England, that dog's-flesh formed 


mediately walked off. I thought, as well as Bun- | any part of their food. I am satisfied it does 


could exist in the breast of a human being who 
had possessed so few advantages as he had 


Mr. Dawson elsewhere says, that they are 
not a vindictive people; and however much | 
they may have been ill-treated, upon many 
occasions, they are ready to forgive upon being 
soothed and reasoned with. 

Depending upon precarious resources for 
food, they are often compelled to fast for a long 
time, and they indulge to excess when they 
have plenty: nature has adapted them for 
both extremes. But although gluttonous, they 
** Nothing like selfishness,”’ 
says Mr. Dawson, “ was ever exhibited by them 
towards me or any one else.”’ 
vided the prey they took, and would sponta- 
neously offer and even press upon Mr. Daw- 
son the wild honey, or mimosa-gum, which 
they found in their journeys, though fond of 
both to excess. As to their eating offal and 
raw flesh, our author treats this and other simi- 
lar charges against the Australians as calum- 
nies. He says: ; . 

‘ e poor and unprotected natives o 
Pa Ae agi or reduced by many who} ‘ Previous tomy occupation of the Company's 
have ascribed to them, exclusively, customs and great, several cedar-cutting parties had estab- 
ractices which are common to ail human be- | lished e | 
in uncivilized life ; and I have seen obser- | principal navigable rivers and their branches, 
e upon them in print by well-mean- | which discharge themselves into the harbour at 
ple, who write without the necessary in- t 
attributing C9 — — “ the natives that one party was still at work ata 

i em, and which wou 
ws ene — a level with brutes. It} source of one of the rivers, called by the natives 
been said that they will eat even dogs in a| “ Myall,” meaning, in their language, Stranger, 
state of putridity, and that they will drink pol- | or a place which they seldom or never frequent. 
I can only say, that I never' I learned also, that the natives there were ex- 


They fairly di- 


luted ditch-water. 


What has been the course pursued by 
the settlers to develop their character? Mr. 
Dawson has informed us. 

“ They have usually been treated,”’ he says, 
“in distant parts of the colony, as if they had 
been dogs, and shot by convict-servants, ata 
distance from society, for the most trifling 
causes. The natives complained to me fre- 
quently that ‘ white pellow’ shot their relations 
and friends; and showed me many orphans 
whose parents had fallen by the hands of white 
men, near this spot. They pointed out one 
white man, on his coming to beg some provi- 
sions for his party up the river Karuah, who, 
they said, had killed ten ; and the wretch did 
not deny it, but said he would kill them when- 
ever he could.” The individuals connected with 
the timber-cutting speculators, were the fore- 
most in these atrocities. “‘ The accounts which 
the natives gave me,’ observes Mr. Dawson, 
“ were disgusting and even terrible. Several 
boys and women were shewn to me, whose 
fathers and husbands had been shot for the most 
trifling causes.” The following fact is matter 
of record : 





shed themselves beyond the head of the two 


Port Stephens. On my arrival I learnt from 


considerable distance up the country, at the 
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cootingly bento towards the white men, with 
whom y had once been upon terms, 
and that acts of violence had been committed 
on both sides. One of the consequences was, 
that the natives inflicted vengeance upon almost 


every white man they came in contact with, | 


and as convicts were frequently running away 
from the penal settlement of Port M‘Quarie to 
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circumstances of the murder, Mr. Dawson fell 
in with one of the cedar-cutters, who had been 
hewn almost to pieces with an axe, and who 
confessed that he had been attacked by a na- 
tive in revenge for the murder of the boy. He 
adds, “ I also learned that the people who had 
been cutting cedar there for some years pre- 


Port Stephens (a distance of about ninety | viously, had slaughtered the natives indiseri- 
miles,) numbers of them were intercepted by minately, and left their carcasses to be devoured, 


the natives and sometimes detained, whilst | as they actually were, by their dogs!” 


those who fell into their hands, and escaped 
with life, were uniformly stripped of their 
clothes. 

‘I had not been long at Port Stephens before 
I beeame a witness of what was going on, as 
several of these runaway convicts soon arrived 
there in the most pitiable condition, naked, 
wounded, and nearly starved. They all told a 
similar tale ; that no hostility was exhibited to- 
wards them by any other tribes than those in- 
habiting the coast about Cape Hawke and the 
river Myal!, near both of which the timber- 
cutters were at work, and that the natives were 
exasperated in the highest degree against them. 
The convicts, who delivered themselves up to 
me at different periods, generally represented 
thai they owed their lives to the women who in- 
terferred in their behalf. 

‘Soon after I arrived at Port Stephens the 
timber-cutting ceased, and the parties only re- 
mained there to saw up and clear away the tim- 
ber which had beencut down. A superintend- 


ent of one of the parties up the Myall, who 
had only recently joined them, and who was a 
most respectable, although untortunate sectler, 


of the name of Pennington, came to Port Ste- 
phens in the month of June, for the purpose of 
informing me what had taken place between 
his men and the natives, and the causes of it; 
and also that he suspected four of his men of the 
murder of a native black boy named Tommy, 
about eight years of age, whom he had domes- 
ticated in his hut. I took his deposition, and 
immediately issued a warrant to apprehend 
them. Two of them were soon secured and 
brought to Port Stephens, where they under- 
went an examination, upon which evidence was 
produced of a nature sufficiently strong to war- 
rant me in committing them for trial at Syd- 
ney. In the latter end of August I was sum- 
moned by the Attorney-General to attend their 
trial. The trial of the offenders took place seve- 
raldays afterwards, when they were found guil- 
rh upon the clearest evidence, of having mur- 

red the poor boy withour the slightest pro- 
vocation. To accomplish this barbarous act 
they enticed the lad to a lonely part of the ri- 
ver, where they strangled him by a narrow slip 
of bark, called by the natives curryjung, and 
then threw him into the water; having, as they 
afterwards contessed, put him out of the way to 
prevent his telling tales in his communications 
with the natives, with whom,they were at va- 
Tlance.’ 

The consequence of these atrocities was, as 
might be expected, that the natives, whose 
affection for their children is so strong, wreak- 
ed their vengeance upon every white man 
whom they could suppose to be connected with 








the parties who had perpetrated them ; and in | 


the course of his inquiries, on the spot, into the 
Museum.—V ol. XVIII. 


Which 
were the savages here ? 

After such treatment—and we could adduce 
other instances—is it wonderful that the na- 
tives should be hostile to white men? Would 
not their passiveness under such wrongs be cit- 
ed as asure indication of their degraded rank ? 
They are called treacherous and ferocious, be- 
cause they obey the first impulse of nature! 
** Nothing is more common,” Mr. Dawson re- 
marks, “ than to hear persons, who are in a 
great measure ignorant of the facts from which 
alone any just conclusions can be drawn, gitv- 
ing their prejudiced opinions of these harm- 
less beings, and assigning them over to ever- 
lasting degradation with as much confidence 
as if they were in the full possession of all that 
could be known, or effected upon the subject. 
It is singular how little has been known, even 
by the oldest settlers, of the character of the 
aborigines of this country in their natural state, 
beyond the few beggar families which wander 
from house to house, after their country has 
been taken away from them, and whose native 
simplicity has been exchanged for the drunk- 
en and degraded habits acquired amongst civi- 
lized people.” 

Although the capacity of these people for 
civilization seems to us fully demonstrated, the 
mode of attaining this great object is not, there- 
fore, so easy as might be surmised by those 
who are ignorant of the attractions which a ro- 
ving savage life affords to people who have not 
been taught the more refined enjoyments of 
the social system. Mr. Dawson does not at- 
tempt to disguise the difficulties of the under- 
taking. He admits that few examples are 
known of successful efforts at civilizing the 
aborigines of Australia, but he assigns a satis- 
factory reason for this result, by observing 
that “ so long as they come in promiscuous 
contact with the convicts, and so long as the 
use and abuse of ardent spirits prevail, any at- 
tempts on the part of individuals to civilize 
them are utterly hopeless.”’ 

The task is no doubt beset with difficulties 
intrinsic and extrinsic. A generation, per- 
haps two or three, must pass away before the 
habits of wild men can be exchanged for the 
manners and tastes of civilized nations. But 
we may ascertain if they be civilizable, prepare 
them for the change, and reconcile them to our 
lessons of civility by kindness and conciliation. 
That they are not all incapable of being civiliz- 
ed, we have, at least, two instances recorded 
by Mr. Dawson, which came accidentally un- 
der his observation, one was a native man whe 
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had acquired our language, which he spoke as 
plainly and intelligibly as an Englishman, he 
dressed ramarkably neat, and worked regular- 
ly as a labourer for a settler at Botany Bay, 
who informed Mr. Dawson that the man was 
an excellent servant, and that he would not 
part with him on any account. 

Is there, or is there not, sufficient ground 
stated in this paper to justify us in calling 
upon the home government to interfere on be- 
half of these poor creatures, and to do some- 
thing more to reclaim them from ignorance and 
protect them from cruelty, than to allow the 
sum of five hundred pounds per annum, which 
they have lately done, for the support of to 
teachers,” in order to see if they be capable of 
imbibing instruction ? 


. 


From the United Service Journal. 


MILITARY MEMOIR OF MARMONT, 
DUKE OF RAGUSA. 


Or all the individuals who in latter times 
have figured on the theatre of public life, none, 
perhaps, have filled a more remarkable or a 
more diversified career than the subject of our 
present notice. Distinguished, under Napo- 
leon's rule, by the favour of the Imperial 
Usurper, and, on the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, enjoying the confidence of legitimate 
Princes, the Duke of Ragusa, by his share in 
the Parisian tragedy of 1830, has added another 
page to the eventful story of his life. Curiosi- 
ty has ample room for exercise in scrutinizing 
his past conduct, or in speculating on his fu- 
ture fate. The hero of two grand political 
convulsions, he may be said to owe his eleva- 
tion and his fall to the working of the same 
principle ;—he has been made and unmade by 
revolution. A something, too, of retributive 
justice is observable in his destiny : he rose to 
greatness on the ruins of the monarchy ;—he 
has fallen to nothingness with the deposition 
of his Sovereign. 

Marmont was born at Chatillon-sur-Seine, 
on the 20th July 1774. His family, though 
not wealthy, was nearly allied to the first no- 
bility of France. At the early age of fifteen 
he commenced his military career as sub-lieu- 
tenant in a regiment of infantry, whence, in 
the month of January 1792, he was transfer- 
red to the artillery service. Like Buonaparte, 
Marmont made his first essay in arms at the 
siege of Toulon. His bravery was sufficient 
to introduce him to the notice of Napoleon, 
who, for his own conduct on that occasion, 
was promoted to the rank of General, and who, 





* We learn from a recent Missionary Recister, 
that the colonial secretary (Sir George Murray ) had 
communicated to the Church Missionary Society 
the wish of his Majesty’s government, that measures 
should be taken for the social improvement and reli- 
gious instruction of the aborigines of New Holland, 
and : that the Seley Sede Soukhh ome 
teachers, for whose support five hundred pounds a 

year would beallowed, _ 
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on his return to Paris, attached the yo: 


, Lieutenant to his staff in quality of aide-de- 


eamp. Shortly afterwards Marmont received 
the command of a company, and was ordered 
to join the army of the Rhine. After the affair 
of Monbach, we find him in command of the 
artillery of the advanced guard of the army un- 
der the orders of Gen. Desaix; but on the 
nomination of Buonaparte as General-in-Chief 
of the Forces of the Interior, he again joined 


| his old patron, under whom he distinguished 


himself in the army of Italy. 

The star of Napoleon was now in the ascend- 
ant: each day was marked by a new victory, 
and the successes of Lodi and Castiglione serv- 
ed but as the prelude to the conquest of Italy. 
In these brilliant actions Marmont was fore- 
most, and for his daring intrepidity was on se- 
veral occasions complimented by Napoleon, by 
whom, after the battle of St. George's, he was 
commissioned to present to the Directory at 
Paris the standards taken from the enemy. 
On arriving in the capital, the yung Aide-de- 
Camp was received by the populace with en- 
thusiasm, and by the Executive Government 
with a welcome worthy of his well-earned 
fame. 

Notwithstanding the admiration inspired by 
the vanquisher of Italy, and the exultation of 
the citizens at his return, the Directory, who 
apparently participated in the general joy, in 
reality dreaded his genius, and considered him 
as one whose ambition, unchecked in its 
course, would one day be fatal to their own 
power. A double danger presented itself to 
the short-sighted calculations of this junta, 
whose name must ever figure as a by-word in 
the annals of misgoverned nations. On the 
one hand, the enterprising spirit of Napoleon, 
if condemned to military inaction, might seek 
in party intrigues the aliment so necessary to 
its existence : on the other hand, a command 
near home, by increasing his fame and his suc- 
cesses, would inevitably augment his popular- 
ity, and consequently his power. In this exi- 
gency, the Directory held several secret coun- 
cils, at which nothing was resolved. Mean- 
while Buonaparte loudly complained of the 
forced inactivity in which his ambition was 
enchained. It had been a dangerous experi- 
ment to treat with contemptuous neglect the 
complaints of a man in his commanding posi- 
tion, and wielding an influence so extensive. 
Even the imbecile rulers of France foresaw, that 
from remonstrance the transition would be 
easy to menace—from menace to execution — 
The expedition to Egypt was accordingly de- 
vised, as the best mode of conciliating the in- 
terests of the jealous Directory with at least a 
show of gratitude for the services of the Ge- 
neral who had so often led the hosts of France 
to victory. Buonaparte was named General- 
in-Chief of the Army of the East, to which 
Marmont was attached, and shortly after the 
siege of Malta, the latter was appointed Gene- 
ral of Brigade. 
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It were foreign to our present purpose to 
trace even a faint outline of Buonaparte’s mili- 
career in Egypt; we, therefore, proceed 
to details more immediately connected with 
the Duke of Ragusa. Whilst the ranks of 
the French army were thinned on a foreign 
shore by the combined horrors of plague and 
famine, the feeble government at home, by its 
incapacity, was accelerating its own dissolution. 
The people were discontented—the finances 
were in a state of dilapidation—the different 
administrations were confided to knaves or 
fools—in a word, the realm was utterly dis- 
jointed. Buonaparte, who had his spies and 
partisans in France, was speedily made ac- 
quainted with circumstances so opportune for 
his purposes. He saw that the moment was 
tipe for unprincipled usurpation ;—that, fa- 
voured by the advantages of his position, he 
might strike a death-blow at that mockery of 
freedom which the licentiousness of anarchy or 
the vices of democratic rule had still left to his 
country. He resolved to return to France— 
to surround himself with soldiers of fortune 
devoted to his interests, or rather to their own 
—to link to his cause men in whose breasts 
the hope of advancement or the thirst of riches 
might stifle the feeble whispers of patriotism. 
Marmont, so long attached to his person, so 
long in possession of his esteem, was, of all 
others, the most likely to second his ambitious 
views, and on this occasion at least the Aide- 
de-Camp repaid his General's confidence with 
entire devotion. With the terror which sei#- 
ed the Directory at the intelligence of Buona- 
parte’s, unexpected return from Egypt, and 
with the events of the 18th Brumaire, our read- 
ers are no doubt acquainted. A hardy soldier 
seized at the bayonet’s point a power which in 
all but name was that of Royalty, and which 
was destined in a few years to assume the ruth- 
less and reckless form of Imperial despotism. 
Immediately after Buonaparte’s appointment to 
the Consular dignity, Marmont, for his daring 
and well-timed assistance at this juncture, was 
named Counsellor of State and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Artillery. 

At this period it would seem that Marmont's 
fame and fortunes had attained their meridian. A 
minute account of his career at this epoch would 
become a lengthened and oft-repeated narra- 
tive of marches and counter-marches, maneu- 
vres, sieges, pitched battles, &c. in which, how 
conspicuous soever the part the hero himself 
may have played in them, the general reader 
could find but little interest. The memorable 
transport of the French artillery across the 
Great St. Bernard, the battles of Marengo, of 
Ulm—the siege of Ragusa—the campaign of 
1809 against Austria—these are facts which, 
properly speaking, belong to the military an- 
nals of the French, rather than to the memoir 
ofan individual. One anecdote, however, is 

rving of mention, as, if true, it throws 
some light on the private history of Marmont, 
who has been accused, we know not with what 
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justice, of uniting to courage the most sordid 
avarice ; a vice which rarely forms a portion 
of the soldier's character. After the defeat of 
the Austrians at the several battles of Montquit- 
ta, Gradchatz, (where Marmont was wound- 
ed,) and Ottochatz, Buonaparte, in order to re- 
compense the services of his General, bestow- 
ed on him the title of Duke of Ragusa. The 
new noble learned his elevation not merely 
with feelings of indifference, but even with an 
expression of open disdain for the honours of 
the field. An officer of high rank having con- 
gratulated him on his recently acquired dig- 
nity— Pshaw !"’ replied Marmont; “ do you 
think I fight for parchments? Had I cared 
about a bauble so unproductive as a title, I 
should not have left the archives of my family 
in my father’s old crumbling chateau. A pret- 
ty Duke am I, without one inch of land in 
my duchy !’’ Marmont’s discontented remark 
was ‘reported to Napoleon. “ Ay,”’ said he, 
“ our cousin of Ragusa is right; he is not the 
stuff of which Dukes are made.’ As some 
compensation for his own mistake, the Empe- 
ror issued a decree conferring on Marmont, as 
the appendage of his Duchy, a considerable 
grant of land in the Provinces of Illyria. The 
gift was at the same time accompanied by a 
letter, couched in the following terms :— 
‘** Duke—excuse my error: I imagined that the 
statue was too colossal to require the addition 
of a pedestal: under this envelope you will 
find one to your wishes."’ This letter, to 
which was annexed the decree, at first some- 
what mortified the Duke's feelings : the enclo- 
sure, however, was an admirable salve for the 
humiliation inflicted by the envelope. 

We shall devote as brief a space as possible 
to the several affairs in which the Duke was 
engaged from this period to the taking of Paris 
by the Allies in 1814. At the battle of Wag- 
ram, Marmont commanded the advanced guard 
of the grand army. The Arch-Duke Charles 
was at length obliged to sue for the armistice 
which preceded the peace of Vienna. At the 
close of the campaign, Marmont was promot- 
ed to the rank of Marshal of the empire, and 
was moreover appointed Governor-General of 
the provinces of Illyria. The inhabitants of 
Trieste were indebted to him for a project 
which produced a considerable amelioration in 
their trade. 

On the return of the army of Portugal into 
Spain, the Duke of Ragusa, who had replaced 
Massena in the command, effected a junction 
with Soult, and by the united operations of 
the Marshals, the English were constrained to 
raise the siege of Badajoz. At the battle of 
Salamanca, Marmont was struck by a cannon- 
shot, which fractured his right arm, and wound- 
ed him severely in the side. The issue of that 
glorious day is sufficiently known. In conse- 
quence of his wounds, the Duke of Ragusa 
was forced to quit the army, and to return to 
France, where he remained till April 1813. 
He then again took the field, and was appoint- 
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ed to the command of a division of the army 
in Germany. 

The campaign of 1813 added considerably 
to Marmont's reputation. He distinguished 
himself at the battles of Lutzen, Bautzen and 
Dresden, when the affair of Kulm arrested the 
farther progress of the French, and compelled 
the Marshal to fall back upon Dresden. At 
the battle of Leipsic, Marmont commanded 
the left wing of the army. He was opposed 
by the Prince Royal of Sweden, who had unit- 
ed his forces to those of Silesia. On receiv- 
ing Napoleon's command to join the right wing 
of the army, the troops under Marmont's or- 
ders, in effecting that movement, were repuls- 


ed with considerable slaughter, and compelled | 


to take up a hasty position. Marmont, though 


wounded, gallantly defended the suburbs of 


Leipsic with the feeble wreck of his division, 
und was one of the last to pass the river. 

On the Ist of January, the army of Silesia 
effected the passage of the Rhine. 
of Ragusa bore a considerable share in the re- 
verses and partial successes of this memorable 
campaign. He was 
Brienne, Champ-Aubert, Vaux Champs; at 
the second affair of Montmirail, and at Meaux, 
where he had a 
eonjunction with Marshal Mortier, he was en- 
trusted with the defence 
which were s 


horse killed 


allied Sovere igns 
confidence in Napoleon's destiny began to de- 
cline, after a feeble stand abandoned the Capi- 
tal, and took up his position at Essonne, a vil- 


lage about seven leagues distant. It was there 


that he made his submission to the Allies, to | 
; } well ag England ;) in the commercial journals 


whom luis imperial Master still blindiy hoped 
to dictate conditions of peace. 


On the capitulation of Paris the French | 
have passed various judgments, as passion, pre- | 


judice, or national pride, has held the balance 
of opinion 
have, on this occasion, ascribed to him the most 
unworthy motives. Without wishing to dwell 
on the merits of a question, the consideration 
of which would lead us far from our immediate 
object, we may observe, that some soreness of 
feeling is pardonable on a subject so galling to 
the amour propre of our Gallic neighbours. 
* Audi alteram partem,”’ is, however, a motto 
which in similar contingencies is rarely out of 
place. They who will fairly consider the ex- 
planatory memoir published during the Hun- 
dred days by Marmont at Ghent—they 
who will impartially compare his assertions, 
strengthened by the statements of Bourrienne, 
with incontrovertible facts, may probably arrive 
at the conclusion, that in yielding to the over- 
whelming forces by which he was attacked, 
he obeyed the dictates of invincible necessity. 

Be this as it may, Marmont was irretrieva- 
bly lost in the opinion of the French, by the ca- 
pitulation of Paris, coupled with his accept- 
ance of an annual pension of 50,000 franes, 
bestowed on him by the Emperor of Austria 





The Duke |} 
present at the affairs of | 
under him. In| 
of Paris, the walls of | 


yon encircled by the forces of the | 
Marmont, however, whose | 


Many of Marmont’s countrymen | 





in lieu of the former grant of land in Illyria. 
The strong feeling entertained against him was 
not diminished by the favour with which he 
was regarded by Louis XVIII, who, on the re. 
storation, created him a Peer of France and 
Captain of his Body Guards. Ridicule is with 
the French a keen weapon; one indiscrimi- 
nately directed against the suspected traitor 
who signs the downfall of his country, and the 
offender whose costume of a month's date sins 
against the supremacy of the prevailing mode. 
Against Marmont it may be readily supposed, 
that the shafts of satire were unsparingly le- 
velled. The troop of Body Guards which he 
commanded, and the ranks of which he found 
some difficulty incompleting, was with the wits 
of the day distinguished by the appellation of 
Compagnie de Judas. In defiance, too, of the 
Academy, a new verb was added to the French 
language; the term Raguser, brief and un- 
translatable, was thenceforth used to express 
the extreme of baseness, tergiversation, and 
treason 

The events of the Hundred days, the defeat 
of Napoleon at Waterloo, and the second re- 
storation of the Bourbons, are occurrences too 
deeply engraven on the memory of Europe, to 
need recapitulation here. We now, therefore, 
turn to the doings of a later period, or rather 
to that portion of them in which the Duke of 
Ragusa stands charged with personal and im- 
mediate participation. 

On Marmont’s return to Paris with the Al- 
lied armies, Fortune with her usual caprice, 
seemed weary of treating him with indulgence. 
In 1825, he had lost heavily by mercantile ex- 
periments ;—(France had her bubble year as 


his name had figured in the bankrupt list— 
and, to heap the measure of his chagrins, he 
had been engaged in a ruinous litigation with 
his wife, from whom, by the consent of both 
parties, he had long been separated. Agreea- 
bly tothe maxim—* Ibit eo quo vis qui zonam 
perdidit,”’ his broken fortunes, according to 
his enemies, rendered him a fit, and evena 
willing instrument of despotism. It appears, 
however, that in a letter dated from Amster- 
dam in the month of August last, and intend- 
ed as a justificatory memoir, Marmont has un- 
dertaken to plead his own cause. The Mar- 
shal’s auto-defence, coupled with the details 
elicited during the late trial of the French 
ministers, certainly go far to acquit him on 
the score of intention. The fault lay rather 
in the crisis and the nature of his duties than 
in the conduct of the individual. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the document alluded to. 
* Amsterdam, 22ad Aug, 1830. 

“ For the second time during a period of less 
than sixteen years, the violence and the injus- 
tice of human passions compel me to have re- 
course to my pen for the justification of my con- 
duct in the eyes of Europe. 

“A cruel destiny is mine! For me alone 
the order of events, the fruit of experience, the 
equity of judgment, seem invested. In me, 
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Duke of 


love of country is called treason ; devotion to 
my sovereign, venality ; and even the passive 
obedience of a soldier is imputed to me asa 
capital offence. I dare not believe; I do not 
fear that the judgment of posterity will 
brand my name with the unjust sentence pro- 
nounced against my conduct by my cotempo- 
raries. 

“ At present every voice is raised to condemn 
me, to brand me with infamy; and from this 
unanimous concert of reprobation must result 
aprejudice more difficult to overcome than even 
the feeling of conviction. 

“ In the eyes of impartial reasoners, a simple 
exposition of facts must tend to my complete 
justification : the following explanation which 

r, will be found wien and clear; I 
pledge myself that it istrue. I seek to inspire 
no interest; I ask for no indulgence; but | 
demand fair dealing. Let me be judged with- 
out reference to a career of fifty years, which 
I trust were not wholly inglorious, but let judg- 
ment be pronounced on the evidence of facts, 
not on the insinuations of rumours. On all 
political questions the passions are treacherous 
advisers ; let it be recollected that in this case, 
honour, the tirst of earthly possessions, is at 
stake. 

“ Since the year 1815 I may be said to have 
retired from public life. Having for five-and- 
twenty years faithfully served my country 
on a hundred fields of battle, I imagined that 
I might still be useful to her by devoting my 
entire fortune to the cultivation of the re- 
sources which her soil presents to industry.— 
Ineed not enlarge on the calamities of eve- 
ry nature which have destroyed the magni- 
ficent establishments formed by me, at an infi- 
nity of labour and expense: suffice it to say, 
that the fatality which has ever persecuted me, 
has overthrown my calculations and baffled my 
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sympathy exercises a stronger empire over my 
mind than gratitude. Have I failed in devo- 
tion to the cause of my sovereign? Have I 
not sacrificed to him more than existence ? 

“Such was my position at the Court of 
Charles the Tenth. Treated by that Monarch 
with the affability which marks his most indif- 
ferent expressions, I scarcely ever, except on 
duty, made my appearance at the Tuileries. 
I know not that even my enemies accuse me 
of having offered my advice, or taken part in 
the deliberations. The projects, the plans of 
Government, were wholly unknown to me. 
The King could rely on my fidelity. In the 
hour of danger, others were summoned to ad- 
vise ; my task was to act.”’ 


The Marshal then proceeds to describe the 
events of the three days, nearly as recorded in 
this Journal, interweaving of course, his per- 
sonal exculpation ; and adding, which is per- 
fectly obvious, that had he chosen to employ 
even the means at his disposal, a outrance, such 
havoc must have ensued amongst the Parisians, 
as might have led to a different result for the 
time. 


“ My object is now accomplished (concludes 
this ill-fated soldier :) it has been to prove that 
on the occasion of these two crue! days, all was 
done on the spur of the moment—all was the 
result of sad necessity. I have endeavoured to 
establish this truth, that 1 acted without pre- 
meditation, without severity. I do not shrink 
from avowing the part which circumstances 
compelled me to take in the events of the 28th 
and 29th July ; I simply assert, that it was out 
of my power to act otherwise. In my situation, 
another might, in the mistaken interest of the 
court party, have attempted more desperate 
measures, but none could possibly have acted 





precautions. To the desire of increasing the 
natural resources of my country | have sacri- 
ficed all; my ruin is complete. To these suf- 
ferings has been added the pressure of domes- | 
tie sorrows ; the hand of misfortune has pursu- 
ed me every where. 

“ One generous consolation still remained, | 
and enabled me to support this accumulation 
of mishap. This stay in the hour of trial was | 
the confidence, the esteem, may I not add, the 
affection of the French Monarch, the author of 
the Charter. When France lost that Prince to 
whom she was indebted for the blessings of li- 
berty and peace, his brother, who ascended the 
throne, honoured me with equal demonstra- 
tions of regard, to which I felt myself entitled 
for the sincerity of my devotion to the dynasty 
which had preserved my country from dismem- 
berment. 

“T have been invariably represented as an 
ambitious courtier, ds a man greedy of wealth, 
of honours, of lucrative posts. And yet what 
has been my conduct since the restoration? 
What advantages have I derived from the fa- 
vour of power? In 18301 am a Duke, a Field 
Marshal, and a Peer of France. In 18041 was 
a Marshal, and Napoleon created me Duke of 

. From the Bourbons I have received 
marks of esteem, but none of munificence ; 
and the Bourbons have judged me rightly, for 








with less violence against the population of Pa- 
ris. My assertion on this point is borne out by 
positive facts. The public prints of the day 
have stated the reception which on the 29th I 
experienced from the Duke of Angouleme, but 
which, how keen soever the pang inflicted on 
devotion so ill-requited, I shall henceforth bury 
in oblivion 

«“ By the Court I was loaded with invectives, 
but the King, more equitable because himself 
abused, deigned to console me with expressions 
of encouragement. Spite of the injury which 
my defence may suffer from the declaration, I 
here affirm, that the intentions of Charles the 
Tenth were pure; he had no other object in 
view than the happiness of his people. From 
both Tribunes the voice of eloquence has alrea- 
dy proclaimed this truth, which will one day 
be confirmed by the impartial judgment of his- 
tory. 
« For myself, I submit my cause to the same 
unerring judge. To the unswerving execution 
of my duty I have twice sacrificed al! that hon- 
our holds sacred and precious. Exiled from 
my country, which has ever been the object of 
my fond affection, uncertain of my future des- 
tiny, I look for support and consolation to the 
approbation of my own heart. The voice of 
conscience tells me that in serving my King, | 
have done my duty.” 


2X2 
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From tho Englishman's Magazine. 


VASSALAGE IN GERMANY. 


Tue kind of vassalage called Leibeigenschaft, 
which still prevails in various parts of Germa- 
ny, consists in compulsory services and dues 
yielded by the peasant to his landlord, whose 
security is the body of the peasant, and this se- 
eurity dies not with the man but is entailed 
upon his children. If the vassal owns any 
landed property, acquired by purchase, he must, 
in addition te body-service and dues, bear other 
burthens attached to his own land. These 
vassals, however, are not slaves in the strict 
sense of the term, being regarded not as pro- 
perty but as security—a condition essentially 
different from serfship in Russia, or slavery in 
the West Indies, but open to much tyrannical 
abuse, for which there is no complete and last- 
ing remedy but entire emancipation. This 


state of vassalage among the Germans, as well 
as among other nations, arose partly from the 
number of prisoners taken in war, and partly 
from the habit of employing foreign slaves, 
who were purchased in trading with other coun- 


tries. As the Germans possessed a wide ex- 
tent of landed property, they were accustomed 
sometimes to divide it among their slaves, on 
the condition that they should yield in return 
certain rents and services. In this manner the 
system of leibeigenschaft, or body-ownership, 
arose in Germany from a modification of sla- 
very. These vassals, however, were not con- 
sidered as co-members, or subjects of the state. 
The right to be considered as such, in certain 
states, has only been acquired in modern times. 
In those states where the laws of body-service 
still subsist, their operation is various ; in some 
mild, in others severe, and even cruelly op- 
pressive. In some parts of Germany these 
hereditary lords may even strike their vassals 
#0 as to lame.them, or, under certain provoca- 
tions, not easily proved, may even kill them 
without being amenable to the laws. By vir- 
tue of his condition, the body-vassal depends, 
in respect to person and property, on the ca- 
price of his lord. He cannot quit either the 
farm he holds. or his house ; and his lord can 
forcibly interfere, should he engage in any 
other employment which renders him unable 
to perform vassal-service. A vassal of this 
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process of ejectment: he must pay the full de. 
mand (and that demand not defined by lease or 
treaty) of dues and services claimed in right 
of leibeigenschaft, and, moreover, take the oath 
of hereditary dependence and servitude. Ip 
those German States where body-service stil] 
prevails in all its original force, he cannot, at 
his death, dispose of any part of his property— 
everything belongs to the lord; and in many 
places the lord claimsa portion only, under the 
name of mortuarium. The most rigid vassal- 
age now prevails only in a small portion of 
Germany ; principally in the originally Wen. 
dish States of Pomerania, Saxon Lausatia, and 
Mecklenburgh ; also in Holstein. It is ubolish- 
ed, by law, in Mecklenburg ; but the new re- 
gulations, and particularly the apportionment 
of land for the vassals, are not yet determined. 
It was most severely enforced in Holstein and 
Mecklenburg ; and it is very remarkable that 
it first appeared in Holstein after 1597, not 
having been known there before. In fact, 
much oppression that is deemed of remote ori- 
gin, is unhappily of recent growth and metho- 
dical application, especially in certain of the 
States of Hanover, where the leibeigenschejt, 
abolished by Napoleon, has been revived 
with slight modifications by the nobles, al- 
though the kingdom of Hanover, poorer in 
soil and all other natural resources than any 
other division of Germany, required from land- 
lords and government the utmost practicable 
forbearance and encouragement. At present, 
vassalage in Germany springs from the fol- 
lowing causes:—1. Birth, the parents being 
vassals. 2. Voluntary concession, or compro- 
mise, signed and sealed. 3. Implied con- 
sent; as, where a person having no home, re- 
mains on vassal territories a year and aday, the 
air he breathes, as this law (a part of the game 
law) expresses it, makes him a property-pea- 
sant. 4. Taking possession of a property to 
which the law of body-service is attached. 5. 
As punishment for crimes, or as a commuta- 
tion of punishment for offences by free pea- 
sants. 6. From marriage, but rarely ; and final- 





ly, from certain prescriptive rights of the 
landlord. ‘The number of vassals in Germany 

was first reduced by the general call to arms 
in the time of the Crusades, A. D. 1096, as 
'every vassal that wentto the Holy Land was 


description cannot choose any other condition | declared free—a benefit not conferred in 1815 
of life for his children but that in which they | upon the Mecklenburghers, who fought as mi- 
were born, unless by consent of his lord. No | litia against Napoleon, nor until a general law 
such vassal, whether male or female, can mar- } abolished body-service throughout Mecklen- 
ry without previouslv informing his liege lord; | burgh. Vassals have also been liberated by 
and to obtain his consent itis necessary to pay | manumission, expressed, or permitted ; by ju- 
for a permission to marry, called bedemund, | dicial authority, in cases of very flagrant and 
which includes the woman's-tax, the cattle- | notorious abuses of power by the nobles, in 
dollar, the shirt-shilling, the bosom-money, and those states where the body-peasant was ack- 
the bosom-hen, either in money or in kind. Of | nowledged as a member of the state ; also by 
the custom termed jus prime noctis, there are | prescription, under certain conditions. Were 
no traces in Germany. The body-vassal is | the secret history, for the last fifty years, of 
liable to corporal punishments and penalties, | those prison-houses of the human race, the 
which depend on the caprice of his lord ; he | petty States of Germany, fairly brought before 
can be turned out of his farm by a summary | the European public, cruelties would be made 
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known, the occurrence of which at a period so 
near our own time, would be deemed impossi- 
ble. Materials for such a record of patrician 
ion in Germany, are not beyond the 
reach of her long-suffering but now excited 
le. They exist in the chancery-archives 
ofall the smaller States, in the registers of the 
superior courts, where the noble proprietors, 
or those who lean to them, decide all disputes 
between the tenant, and the landlord. 


From the Englishman's Magazine. 
SECRET POLICE. 

Tux contriver of a secret police, in modern 
times, was the Marquis D’Argenson, who fill- 
ed the situation of Lieutenant-General of Po- 
lice, under Louis XIV., (first instituted as a 
separate office in 1667) from 1697 to 1738, at 
atime when the splendour of that monarch’s 
reign could no longer disguise the unhappy 
consequences of his frequent wars and boand- 
less prodigality ; and when general misery had 
induced general depravity. The piercing eye 
of D’Argenson penetrated into the most secret 
recesses of crime, and pursued alike with in- 
exorable severity, not only the offences of the 
poor, but those committed by an arrogant aris- 
tocracy. This dreaded judge, from whose 
power neither ingenious precaution nor elevat- 
ed rank could find protection, was nicknamed 
Rhadamanthus by his contemporaries. The 
necessity of a similar office was again felt un- 
der the government of Louis XV., when a 
state of moral corruption pervaded al] ranks, 
and the wretchedness of the people was at its 
height. With an activity and an address equal 
to that of D’Argenson, but not with equal ho- 
nesty, Sartines presided at this period, that is, 
from 1762 to 1774, over the department of 
police. Under his administration, the Secret 
Police was carried to the highest degree of 
perfection ; but it was no longer an object of 
respect, as under D’Argenson. As spies on 
the people, he took some of the lowest of the 
tabble into his pay, and employed spies and 
agents in all the Statesof Europe. Numerous 
accounts are given of his extraordinary skill 
in detecting criminal purposes; he delayed 
however to strike the blow until he could seize 
the criminals in the act of aggression. He it 
was that made a present to his mistress of a 
pheasant, stuck all over with diamonds; and 
when another of his mistresses refused to ac- 
cept of a valuable diamond ring, he ground the 
gems to powder, and strewed it over a letter 
which he was writing to her. Louis XVI. de- 
prived him of the Police, but conferred on him 
the Ministry of the Marine, in which capacity 
he made himself ridiculous by his blunders. 
He was succeeded by Lenoir, an upright and 
mild-tempered man, whose efforts were rather 
directed to the removal of the great source of 
crime—the despair of the pocrer classes—than 
to the infliction of punishment, and to him 
Paris is indebted for the improvement of her 
Police establishment. It was from him that 
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the Empress Maria Theresa requested informa- 
tion on the police of Paris, and on this occa- 
sion he wrote a tract entitled—“ Detail sur 
quelques Etablissemens de la Ville de Paris, 
demande par 8. M. I. la Reine d’Hongrie ;” 
Paris 1780. Having left France at the Revo- 
lution, he was invited by the Emperor Paul to 
enter the service of Russia. He returned te 
France in 1802, and died poor in 1807. To 
him sueceeded Le Crosne, who, while yet a 
young man, had acquired some degree of fame 
from his having laid the case of Calas before 
the council of state. His career, as Minister 
of police, was undistinguished. The Secret 
Police was re-established by the Executive 
Directory, and the terror inspired by this de- 
partment, under Fouche’s administration, is 
well known. From Paris, the Secret Police 
has extended to other countries, without, how- 
ever, producing any conviction of its real ne- 
cessity, on which account, in some states, its 
exercise has been suspended. Its great disad- 
vantage consits in the necessity of employing, 
as confidential agents, depraved members of 
society ; as no men of good character and 
principle will lend themselves to an occupa- 
tion held in abhorrence by their fellow-men. 
The agents of a Secret Police can only hope 
for reward and promotion so long as they 
have information to communicate ; and they 
are thus encouraged to exaggerate criminal 
charges, or to invent conspiracies, in order that 
they may not be accused of want of zeal in the 
service. The worst feature of this Police is, 
that from its very nature a good use can rarely 
be made of its intelligence, and mere report is 
often assumed as fact. Arbitrary imprisonment 
and capital punishment are its attendant ef- 
fects, by which the discontent of the people 
is still further increased. From the uncertain- 
ty which necessarily attends the whole system 
of the Secret Police, it has often been found 
indispensable to guard against its abuses by 
employing a more confidential, or counterpo- 
lice, in order to watch over the other, as Na- 
poleon did against Fouche, who, however, in 
thie respect, always outwitted his employer. 


From the Athenwum. 


THE ALDINE POETS—EARL OF SUR- 
REY. London, 1831. 

A very fair estimate of the state of poetical 
feeling among us, during the last century, may 
be formed by merely looking over the names 
of the poets whose works were considered 
worthy of a place in that ostentatious collec- 
tion, for which Dr. Johnson wrote his lives. 
What a herd of mere versifiers! what a com- 
pany of “ dealers in small wares,” imitators of 
imitators, whose lines if they did but fill up so 
many pages of foolscap, and retained the giv- 
en number of syllables, were considered wor- 
thy of being enshrined in pages, where nought 
but “ thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn,” ought ever to find a place. “A com 
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plete collection of the works of the English 
poets !"’ Where is Marlowe with his far-glanc- 
ing thoughts and profound imaginings? where 
is Spenser, with all his gorgeous pageantry 
and faerie wonders? where Herrick, the ho- 
ney-bee of the Muses, who sipped the May- 
dew, and banqueted on violets? and the elder 
masters of song, Chaucer and Gower? and the 
English troubadours—that illustrious band— 
James of Scotland, Surrey, Wyatt, Sydney, 
who sung for the love of song, and that high 
guerdon, the smiles of their ladye loves, in the 
halls;and bowers of royalty ! No, all these were 
shoved from their pedestals in the temple of 
fame, to make room for that “ mob of gentle- 
men,"’ who wrote, not “ with ease,” but with 
great and exceeding labour, half-a-dozen stanzas 
in half-a-dozen years, and who are well charac- 
terized by Swift, as ‘“ pretty fellows who wrote 
decently pretty verses.”’ 

We congratulate the public that such times 
have passed by, and that a far healthier taste 
has sprung up among us; that those who set 
about editing the works of the English poets 
dream not, in the present day, of leay ag out 
all those who are most truly English ; and we 
are happy to find, by the appearance of the 
present volume, and the announcement of the 
next, that these “‘ morning stars in our intel- 
lectual horizon’’ will take their place in the 


Aldine Edition of the Poets. 

The poems of Lord Surrey, which occupy 
the present volume, attained a remarkable de- 
gree of popularity at the time of their first pub- 
lication. From the very full and carefully- 
written life prefixed, we learn that they went 
through no fewer than eleven editions, between 
the years 1557 and 1587, while detached por- 
tions, in the form of single sheets and garlands, 
were during the same period printed almost 
daily. And well did the unfortunate Surrey 
deserve this fame; for most pleasant and 
graceful, and most delicate and moral, are all 
his poems. His style is remarkably flowing, 
and in the ease of his phraseology, and in its 
peculiar tenderness, he forms a very favoura- 
ble specimen of this class of poets. His image- 
ry too is natural and appropriate, and if not so 
abundant, so overflowing, as that of some 
other of our earlier poets, it is yet prodigality 
itself, compared with that which decks, at wide 
and desolate intervals, the laboriously-polish- 
ed numbers of the verse-writers of Queen An- 
ne's days. 

In nothing perhaps are our earlier poets 
more distinguished than by their rich abun- 
dance of imagery. In the school which Ad- 
dison praised, and his red-stockinged critics 
approved, poetical images appear marshalled, 
‘in order due,’ like stiff-skirted beaux and 
full-hooped belles, sailing at respectful dis- 
tances through the mazes of a court minuet, 
cold, formal, and correct :—the figures of our 
earlier poets came crowding in, like a legion 
of young and rosy wood-nymphs at barley- 
break. The poetry of the‘ mob of gentlemen,” 








Earl of Surrey. 


is the lady-like embroidery of some twenty 
years ago, where in the midst of an ell of sa. 
tin, a rosebud with two leaves and a half, three 
blue bells, a jonquil, and a heart's ease, form. 
ally tied together with a purple ribbon, spread 
out their faint and scattered beauties: while 
the poetry of the 16th century is a rich sunny 
bank, where “ flowers of all hues” spring up 
in wild and profuse luxuriance, and where the 
half-hidden violet peeps forth, and the bright 
crowsfoot rears its elastic head, from beneath 
the taller plants and loftier overhanging blos- 
soms. O! that early day—that bright morn. 
ing of our poetry! when the rich fountain of 
our native Castaly poured forth so copiously 
its clear and sparkling waters—that early day, 
when men spoke and wrote out of the overflow- 
ing abundance of hearts that claimed fellow- 
ship with every breathing thing, and hailed 
with deep and delighted wonder the very mean- 
est of the works of God! There are no labour- 
ed attempts to be pathetic, no violent exertions 
to be sublime, no trick of stale authorship dress- 
ing up a threadbare idea in the flashy tinsel of 
some high-sounding epithet, in the works of 
these our early poets. It would hardly be per- 
mitted to us to quote from a merely reprinted 
work, or else we would insert several passages 
from these poems, in proof of the beautiful sim- 
plicity, which characterizes the poetry of this 
period. What a vivid picture does Surrey 
paint of the “ large green courts” of “ proud 
Windsor,” and the ever varying, ever pleasant 
round of his youthful amusements! With what 
truth and nature does he describe the anxieties 


of her, whose lover is i 
In ship, freight with remembrance 
Of thoughts and pleasures past! 


How spirited and graceful is.that song, ‘‘ Give 
place, ye lovers here before ;"’ and what bright 
condensation of imagery is there in his “ de- 
sciiption of the restless state of the lover !"’ It 
would be difficult to find in any poem in our 
language, versification more flowing, and style 
more condensed. Would it be possible to abridge 
the following lines even by a single sylla- 
ble !— 
And thus all things have comforting 

In that, that doth them comfort bring ; 

Save I, alas! whom neither sun, 

Nor aught that God hath wrought and done 

May comfort aught ; as though I were 

A thing not made for comfort here. 

For being absent from your siyht, 

Which are my joy and whole delight, 

My comfort and my pleasure too, 

How can | joy! how should I do? 

May sick men laugh that roar for pain ? 

Joy they in song, that do complain ? 

Are martyrs in their torments glad ? 

Do pleasures please them that are mad ? 

Then how may I in comfort be, 

That lack the thing should comfort me ? 


We could say much on this subject, and 
shall resume it probably at no distant time ; for, 
pleasant as to watch the unfolding of the buds 
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of spring, or to hail the freshness and the glory 
of a cloudless morning, is the task of tracing 
the bright course of our early poetry. There 
are many high and lofty minds that belong to 
that era, many a towering spirit that soared up 
to the “ heaven of heavens of invention,” but 
among these we do not claim a place for Lord 
Surrey. He was not the eagle “sailing with 
supreme dominion,” but the sweet and blithe 
singing-bird, the gay herald of spring, who, 
when the winter was over and gone, and the 
clouds were fled, and the young sun peeped out 
above the mountain tops with pleasant light, 


| whiok carried the fame of Buffon triumphant 
over a thousand extravagances and mistakes, 
|have been utterly neglected by the living phi- 
losopher, in his zeal to attain the more substan- 
tial merits of fidelity and accuracy of deerip- 
tion; thus, governed by the maxims of a 
different policy from that which guided his 
predecessor in exploring the mysteries of nature, 
has Cuvier expounded the results of his vest 
labours with a severity of technical precision, 
which, at the same time that it guarantees the 
truth of his details, necessarily excludes the 
introduction of all popular attractions. 


came forth in the spring tide, not to hymna| The Translator before us seems to have duly 
proud pean to the “ giver of glowing light,” | considered this peculiarity of his original, and 
but to carol his sweet lays to the freshly bud- | to have founded the hope of producing a suc- 
ding-trees and the young laughing flowers. | cessful edition of the “ Animal Kingdom” in 
Alas! that the blithe singing-bird should have | the language of this country, only upon the 
been caged ere half his glad songs were | conviction that he should be able to remedy 
sung !—Alas! that the voice which poured forth | what must be considered, in a certain sense, a 
such pleasant melody should have been hush- | serious objection in Cuvier’s plan. To have 


ed timelessly by the rude hand of violence ! | perceived the necessity ot improvement, suffi- 


|ciently argued the ability to carry it into ex- 
| 


Truly, a fitting climax to a reign marked by 
such atrocities of murder and rapine, was the | ecution ; and it would, therefore, be superflu- 
sentence that doomed this young and noble poet | ous to add, that the “ Animal Kingdom,” en- 
to death ; and, while the patriot must execrate larged and elucidated as it now appears, is one 
the memory of that brutal despot who spared | of the most entertaining registers of some of the 
not the white tresses of the last daughter of | wonders of nature, that the science of her 
the Plantagenets, and who doomed the meek | strange operations has yet given to the world 
head of Fisher and the lofty brow of More to | No source of authentic knowledge, in relation 
the block—more deep, more bitter will be the | to their subject, seems to have been overlooked 
feelings of the poet towards the memory of | by Mr. Griffith and his coadjutors. They ma- 
Henry, whose last act was the sentencing the | nifest an intimate acquaintance with even the 
young, the noble, the gallant, the gifted Sur- | most desultory of modern contributions to na- 


rey, to a dishonoured grave. 


From the Monthly Review. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM* 

Tue title which we have transcribed above, 
and with which we presume most of our read- 
ers are already acquainted, serves to convey a 
very inadequate notion indeed of the interest 
and value of the work to which it is affixed. 

The researches which the illustrious Cuvier 
has so successfully prosecuted into the struc- 
ture of the lower classes of the animated crea- 
tion, have been acknowledged in the applause 
and gratitude with which his name has been 
crowned in every part of the civilised world. 
But this universal tribute, however deserved it 
may be, has been yielded, (so far as the bulk 
of mankind is concerned) almost entirely on 
trust, and from the credit that has been placed 
in the opinions of men, whose judgment and 


good faith, not less than their scientific attain- | 


ments, fully justified such confidence. To the 
great mass of general readers, including those 
of his own nation, the discoveries of Cuvier ap- 
pear in the garb of a difficult and abstruse sci- 
ence. The graces of eloquence and imagination 
_ "The Animal Kingdom deseribed and arranged 
in conformity with its Oganization. By the Baron 
Cuvier. ‘Translated, with large additional De- 
Seriptions of all the Species hitherto named, and of 
many not before noticed, and with other additional 
Matter, 8vo. London : 1831. 





tural history ; and from those various $tores of 
information which immense labour and some 
good fortune only could enable them to com- 
mand, joined to the fruits of their own personal 
investigations, they have contributed to the 
text a body of illustration, which at once varies 
the attractions, and materially enhances the 
value of the present work. 

We would then, in concluding our general 
sketch of the English version of the Animal 
Kingdom, remind the reader that, in no other 
|publication in existence, on the same subject, 
jis there to be found a similar combination of 
| various excellencies, as the one before us con- 
tains ; a combination which with the dry and 
laborious details of indispensable facts, (au- 
| thenticated, however, beyond all cavil, by the 
cautious, patient, and sternly veracious cha- 
lracter of him who records them), blends the 
| charms of a happy style and the interest that 
belongs to the communication of surprising 
truths. 

The class of animated beings—Reptilia— 
which is here treated of furnishes a theme for 
endless wonder and admiration. If we can 
imagine to ourselves sucha thing asthe Author 
of Nature ever indulging in pastime, and that 
he condescended to seek amusement by a fan- 
tastic deviation from al! those laws which had 
harmoniously prevailed in the creation of the 
higher orders of animals, we should certainly 








say that the amusement was abundantly fur- 
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nished in the formation of the reptile tribes. 
To them life is granted upon entirely different 
conditions from what it has been to all other 
living creatures. Upon the peculiarities which 
characterise this class, we have the following 
observations of the translator : 


‘ Reptiles consist of oviparous quadrupeds 
and serpents. To the first, the name of reptile 
is as suitable as to the last: for though they 
have feet, they make little use of them, except 
in creeping, and their — always touches the 
ground. ortoises, lizards, frogs, toads, and 
salamanders afford sufficient proof of this. 
Though the three last-mentioned genera live 
in the water, and swim there with facility, they 
also live on land very well. For this reason 
some naturalists have considered them as true 
amphibia. But, in fact, for an animal to be 
amphibious, in the strictest acceptation of the 
term, it is necessary that it should possess the 
power of respiring under the water like firhes, 


and on the earth like man—none, therefore, of | 


these animals are true amphibia, except, per- 
haps, the siren and the proteus, which possess 
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tract on being pricked, for the space of fort 
hours.'—pp. 23.24. . . - 
The system of respiration in reptiles is the 
principal character which separates them from 
all other animals, and exercises the most pow. 
erful influence over all the parts of their organ. 
ization. In organized bodies there are certain 
general modes of conformation which necessj- 
tate a multitude of particular conformations, 
Thus, for example, the animal whose stomach 
is found to digest flesh, must be furnished with 
teeth proper for tearing it, robust muscles for 
vanquishing his prey, agile limbs for over-tak- 
ing it, &c. In like manner, the external organs 
of every being are all in relation to the wants 
of the internal organs; the latter must, there- 
fore, be investigated, if we want to ascertain 
the cause which determines the conformation 
of the former.’—pp. 24—25. 
‘ There is one very singular property in the 
reptile races, which has been noticed in the 
text. This is the power of reproducing certain 
poste, such as the tail, feet &c. when they have 
een lost. This factie particularly demonstrat- 


both lungs in the chest, and external gills. | ed in salamanders and lizards, and was known 


Frogs, toads, and salamanders, when in the 
tadpole state, are provided only with gills, 


as long ago as the time of Aristotle. They are 
also, as has before been hinted, remarkable for 


which respire the water, and, accordingly, in their extreme tenacity of life, and the long du- 
this tadpole state, they cannot live out of the | ration of their fibrous irritability after life is 
liquid element. When they become perfect | —— ere = 

animals the gills disappear, and they breathe by ‘The weakness of respiration diminishes the 
lungs: consequently, they are then obliged to | activity of the nutritive system in reptiles, be- 
respire the air, and would perish by suffocation | cause the one is always in relation with the 
under water, were they forced to remain sub- | other. Accordingly, these animals eat but little, 


merged for too long a period of time.’—p. 22. | and digest slowly. 
‘The small quantity which reptiles eat, is 


In their bony system, in the arrangement of , 
; nee Pt eo g | another reason for the slowness of their =, 


their brain, in the number of their senses, and | and the length of their existence ; and the same 
. ° . - ’ 

in the structure with which they are endowed | character is also connected with the inactivity 
for breathing and digestion, the reptiles bear | of their senses. Their organs of sensation 
a striking analogy to the superior classes of ani- | seem scarcely developed. Their touch is very 
mals; but there the resemblance stops. The obtuse, in consequence of the density and hard- 
blood, which in all other animals must receive | ness of theirskin. Their sense of taste cannot 
in the lungs a renewed supply of oxygen, be otherwise than dull, because the tongue is 
presents itself very partially in the lungs of | either cartilaginous, or covered with a thick and 
reptiles ; and hence we find, in general, that | Viscous humour. The smallness of the organs 
life in their bodies is exceedingly languid, and | of smelling, indicates the weakness of that 


ee : sense. That of hearing appears to be less im- 
a e of the bodies themselves remarkably perfect, though its organ in reptiles is destitute 
old. 


, | of many useful parts, such as the cochlea, the 
They seem, for the most part, to vegetate | conch, ‘and the meatus externus. Even the 


rather than live ; to be insensible of a wound, | tympanum is usually covered with skin, scales, 


and even scarcely to discover any considerable 
degree of anguish when cut in pieces. Their 


organization very speedily renews many parts, | 
| (especially the geckos, which appear to see 


such as the tail or toes, when they have been 
removed. ] 
tle cerebellum in 
brain composed of but six small tubercles, their 
existence is not so absolutely concentrated in 


As these animals have but very lit- | 
roportion to their size, and a | 


or muscles. Sight is the most perfect sense in 
reptiles. They have, for the most part, very 
large eyes, a contractile pupil, like that of cats, 


clearly by night,) and a nictitating membrane, 
the same as in birds. This indicates a great 
sensibility in this organ in these two classes of 
animals, and the necessity under which they 


their head as ours. It seems rather to be at- | jabour of having the intensity of the light mo- 
tached to their spinal marrow, and to be more | derated in its action on their eyes. Neverthe- 
generally disseminated throughout their body. | Jess, the Cacitia,a genus of serpents approach- 
A tortoise has been known to live for eighteen | ing the batracians, have excessively small eyes 
days after the brain was removed, still walking | concealed under the skin. The brain of rep- 


about, but groping its way, for its eyes were 
closed, and the power of vision lest in con- 
sequence of the cutting off of the optic nerves. 
A salamander has lived several months al- 
though decapitated by means of a ligature 


fastened tightly round the neck. The heart of 


a viper, w plucked out, will beat and con- 


tiles is remarkably small, and does not even 

completely fill the cavity of the cranium, 

—— that is far from being capacious.'—pp. 
- * . 7 


7 


‘It is at the period of reproduction that the 
voices of reptiles are chiefly to be heard, which 
vary very considerably. The crocodiles, but 
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more particularly the caymans of America, are 
said to howl loudly. The hissing of serpents 
and the croaking of frogs are well known. A 
traveller towards the desert shores of the Cas- 
ian and the Volga, would imagine that he 
of a sudden, in the evening, a joyous as- 
sembly of men and woman langhi eartily. 


He approaches ; the inextinguishable laughter 
re-doubles among the rocks, and, to hisastonish- 
ment, he finds that it proceeds from an assem- 
bly of enormous black toads celebrating their 
nuptial orgies. Certain species of America imi- 
tate the sound of a funeral bell tolling during 
the night, and others the rattling noise of cym- 
bals 


‘ Though reptiles never sit upon their eggs, it 
does not appear that the sentiment of maternity 
is altogether non-existent among these animals. 
There are serpents (and those are particularly of 
the venomous species) which retain their eggs 
in their oviducts longer than other animals of 
their kind. These eggs disclose within, and 
the young ones come out alive. These animals 

uce in smaller number than those reptiles 
which lay their eggs. It is said that the fe- 
male crocodile lays its eggs on a bed of rushes 
and sand, and that she covers them with a se- 
cond and a third similar bed, with other layers 
of eggs, to conceal them from the watchful 
ichneumon. The serpents heap up theirs in 
some hole exposed to the sun. Small lizards 
have been observed carefully carrying their 
eggs in the mouth to warmer places, more fa- 
vourable for the seclusion of their young. But 
the young, once disclosed, have nothing more 
to — from the mother. She has no milk 
to offer them—she takes no care to provide 
them with nourishment of any kind; still, even 
if a great number of these young should perish, 
there is no fear of the extinction of the species, 
teture having made a sufficient provision 
against that in the excess of their fecundity.’ 
—pp. 42—43. 


The class of Reptiles being divided into 
four orders, each is described, at length, in 
succession. ‘The first order, the Chelonia, or 
the Tortoise, includes the Turtle, of the vari- 
eties of which we have some very curious in- 


f formation from the pen of Mr. Griffith. 


‘It is in the month of April that the females 
deposit their eggs in a dry place on the shore. 
They first of all, without ever being accompa- 
nied by the males, seek out a convenient situa- 
tion, quitting the water after many precautions 
alter the setting of the sun, but return imme- 
diately to the sea on the slightest disturbance. 
If this is not the case, they proceed above the 
line of the highest tide, excavate the sand with 
their fins, and, after having made a hole of 
tout two feet deep and two wide, formed like 
‘reversed cone, they deposit their eggs there, 
fometimes to the number of one hundred in a 
‘ingle night. During this labour nothing can 
disturb them or distract their attention. At 
such times, they are taken with great facility. 

‘In this manner, they lay three successive 
a interval of fourteen days or 

elapsing between each set. ey 
urn to the sea, after having covered their 
with sand. 
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‘ We are told by Pere Labat, that on the 
coast of Africa a single one of these tortoises 
will produce two hundred and fifty eggs, and 
even more. 

‘ The young are excluded generally in about 
three weeks, though some little variation will 
take place according to latitude, and the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. The accounts of 
authors, however, on this subject, cannot be 
implicitly relied on, as they abound in contra- 
dictions, though the above may be considered 
the average time. 

‘ The eggs are round, two or three inches in 
diameter, and enveloped in a soft membrane, 
not unlike moistened parchment. Their albu- 
minous part does not coagulate in the fire, but 
the yoke hardens very well. 

: These eggs are excellent eating, and in 
great estimation. 

‘ With the very young turtles, the carapace 
is covered with a white and transparent skin, 
which grows brown by degrees, forms transverse 
wrinkles, then thickens, and finally is divided 
into scaly plates. 

‘ Dampier has remarked that, towards the sea- 
son of laying, the greater number of these tur- 
tles remove for two or three months from the 
latitudes where they habitually reside. They 
age to deposite their eggs at some distance 
rom their usual domicile, and then abandon 
them. In this voyage the male follows the fe- 
male, and does not quit her until their return. 
It is believed that during the whole time of 
their absence they eat nothing; it is certain 
they are extremely lean when they do return, 
especially the male. The same traveller adds, 
that they are accompanied in their route by 
sharks and an infinite number of other fishes. 

‘The places most remarkable for the deposi- 
tion of eggs, by the testudo mydas, are the Alliga- 
tor Islands, in the sea of the Antilles, and that of 
Ascension, in the middle of the Equinoxial At- 
lantic Ocean. They arrive at the former from 
the end of April to the month of September, 
and none of them can have travelled less than 
forty or a hundred leagues, for such is the dis- 
tance from their nearest points of departure, 
which are the little isles southward of Cuba. 
Those which proceed to Ascension Island can- 
not have travelled less than three hundred 
leagues, whether they come from Africa or 
America. 

‘An innumerable quantity of these turtles 
are found in the channels between the Galla- 
pago Islands and the Equinoxial Ocean. They 
proceed to the coasts of America to deposite 
their eggs—a distance, at the least, of one hun- 
dred and forty leagues. 

‘ In consequence of all this we may believe, 
that the same instinct which leads the young 
turtles to enter the sea the moment they are 
born, a fact noticed in our general observations 
on the order, also conducts them to the latitudes 
inhabited by their mothers, where they find an 
abundant supply of food. Another consequence 
of the fact which we have described, is the cir- 
cumstance of these tortoises having been met 
by travellers in the high seas at seven or eight 
hundred leagues of distance from any 
whatsoever. 

‘ This animal may be considered as one of the 
most useful productions of equatorial climates. 
On cistant shores it furnishes to navigators an 
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aliment equally agreeable, abundant, and salu-| Greece and Rome ; the principal ornament of ‘Th 
tiferous, and an assured remedy against the ra-| pious fables imagined in more recent times; and A 
s of the scurvy. conquered by heroes, and even by youthful he. ror b; 
* The flesh and broth of the turtle are recom-| roines, who were contending for a divine law; South 
mended in a number of morbid affections, as in| adopted by a second mythology which plac. proves 
consumption of the lungs, inveterate syphilis, ed the fairies on the throne of the enchant. Or 
and a variety of cutaneous affections. | resses of old ; become the emblem of the splen. der Se 
* The fat is often ofa deep green, but itis very | did actions of valiant k: ights—he has enlivened nd 
finely flavoured. Leguat informs us that, in| modern, as he animated ancient poetry. — 
the Island Rodrigues, the fat of the tortoises} ‘ “ Proclaimed by the severe voice of history, ‘Th 
there is so highly coloured, that people were at every where described, every where celebrated, the att 
first afraid to eat it, and that it communicates | every where dreaded; exhibited under all forms, vation 
to the urine the tint of emerald. jalways clothed with tremendous power, and mal ki 
‘ The turtles of Batavia are not in much es-|immolating his vietims by a single glance; cordin, 
timation. In Cook's Voyages we learn, that) transporting himself through the midst of the less va 
those of the river Endeavour, in New Holland,’ clouds with the rapidity of lightning ; dissipat- so long 
are very good. There is more or less a musky | ing the darkness of night, by the terrific splen- ‘Th 
flavour about the green turtles, according to| dour of his glaring eyes: uniting the agility of frequet 
the season in which they are caught. the eagle, the strength of the lion, the magnitude J true, tl 
‘It would appear that, under certain cireum- | of the giant serpent ; sometimes presented un- roundi 
stances, and in certain latitudes, these animals | derahuman figure, endowed withan intelligence §  yolitior 
possess pernicious qualities. At the time of| almost divine, and adored even in our own days ings, 01 
the voyage of Commodore Anson,.in 1740, the | in the great empires of the east—the dragon, in sbordi 
Spaniards and Americans of the western coasts | short has been all in all, and every where to be ‘It w 
of Mexico, near Panama, regarded their flesh | found except in nature.” ’ no amin 
as poisonous. Quere, whether the species of] « Such were the dragons, some of which were in fact, 
which we are now writing was the one which | winged, and vomited was while others were § means 
they thus stigmatized? — ; : | deprived of feet; such were those which Pliny Jf its safet 
* Be this as it may, it is certain that, in the| has assefted to exist in Ethiopia and in the J ence in 
European colonies, in the Antilles, and at the neighbourhood of Mount Atlas; which Strabo J conside 
Isle of France, they are in the highest estima-| pointed outin Spain; which, according to He 9 skin is | 
tion. In Jamaica they are even preserved in| rodetus, copulated by the head; which Elian] violet b 
rks; and their flesh is sold in the shops at a| assures us were the sworn enemies of the eagle; J any pa: 
ess price than that of beef and mutton. — | which Aristotle informs us poisoned the air with J quantity 
‘From this last island, in particular, is our! their breath; and respecting which, Gesner,—§ surface. 
turtle-eating metropolis supplied with immense | Micander, Aldrovandus, Nieremberg, Jonston, J mixture 
quantities of this luxurious food. It would be Charles Owen, and a crowd of other writer more or 
quite superfluous to descant on the enthusiastic | have put forth so many lying fables. We are cording! 
veneration in which turtle-soup is held by our| now forced to deny the reality of their exist J and expe 
wealthy and discerning fellow citizens. —pp.| ence, and leave them to the embellishment off fine gree 
82—65. | the images of romantic poetry. In our day: ff which p 
The next order is that of the Sauria, to| nothing of the kind is tobe seen. The progres ish whit 
which belongs the division of the Dragons.— of intelligence banishing the phantoms, dissi- adeep b 
For the following interesting explanations, we | Png the clouds which disturbed the imag. grey, me 
are again indebted to our English editor :— nation, destroying without mercy the innume- = se 
‘To no word, perhaps, are attached ideas | rable errors ey with a hical 4 ape 
more extraordinary, and of greater antiquity, | SUraity and re igious prejudice, as riven bee oe 
than to thatof dragon. Inall ages, and almost | {TS to take refuge among nations not yet are brow; 
inall countries, the terrified imaginations of cer- visited by the light of civilization.’—pp. 217— the. te 
tain timid men, the fantastic notions emanating 219. " A 4 - > —— 
from disordered brains, or the interested efforts br ew ' 
of charlatanism and superstition, have produced| ‘ All the dragons are very harmless animals, ye a 
a belief in the existence of fabulous beings, of | of a small size, living in the bosom of the fo- one 7 . 
monstrous forms and redoubtable ferocity, of| tests which cover some of the burning region Golber - 
supernatural force and address, who were ac- | of Africa, and a portion of the great islands of rified +4 
customed to carry trouble and devastation into} the Imlian ocean, particularly Java and Sums > differe 
entire provinces, to guard the entrance to con-| tra. In these deserted places they pursue the Lose ee 
secrated places, or to watch over the security | insect tribes with dexterity and quickness, ané ti 
of hidden treasures which had been confided to | may be almost said to take them on the wing Ooch ‘ch 
their care. If we open the books, in which are | They rarely descend to the earth, on which the: black . 
preserved the traditions of the earlier ages of craw! with difficulty. They always couple 0 mg 
the world, if we survey the heroic history of| the branches of trees, and the females depe objects et 
Greece, or the Roman Fasti, if we consult that | their eggs in the hollows of trees — In cold ne. 
of the people who to the middle age covered south. Such is the report made by an Ern with b: bes 
the soil of Germany and Gaul, if we listen to| 4 Dutch naturalist, to M. Daudin. the facult 
the recitals of travellers, the same tales of mys-| ‘It would appear, according to the obse can no Ic 
ay and marvel greet our eyes in every page,| tion of M. Palisat de Beavois, that the dragom y, 1 aig 
and echo in our ears at every instant.’ are amphibious reptiles. This philosopher pi 4 
‘ We find the dragon, consecrated by the re-| marked one of them, among several, in France. tl 
ligion of the earliest people, become the object| kingdom of Benin, which he was unable cameleons 
of their mythology. ‘“ Rendered celebrated,’’| procure, because the animal was swimming ‘The c 
a river. 





says the eloquent Lacepede, “ by the songs of 





Cameleons—Serpents. 


‘ These reptiles belong exclusively to Africa 
and Asia. ba has led naturalists into an er- 
ror by saying that they are to be found in 
South America. The contrary is now clearly 
proved.’—pp 221, 222. 

Of the Cameleon, also included in the or- 
der Sauria, we have the following interesting 
account. 


‘The cameleon would never have attracted 
the attention of those who confine their obser- 
vation to the most prominent objects of the ani- 
mal kingdom, if the faculty for presenting, ac- 
cording to its different states, colours more or 
less varied, had not rendered it celebrated for 
so long a period. 

‘ These colours, in fact, change with equal 
frequency and rapidity, but it is by no means 
true, that they are determined by those of sur- 
rounding objects. Their shades depend on the 
volition of the animal, on the state of its feel- 
ings, on its good or bad health, and are besides, 
ciate to climate, to age and to sex. 

‘It was believed, in the time of Pliny, that 
no amimal was so timid as the cameleon; and, 
in fact, not having, as we have observed, any 
means of defence, and béing unable to secure 
its safety by flight, it must frequently experi- 
ence internal fears and agitations more or less 
considerable. Its epidermis is transparent: its 
skin is yellow, and its blood of a very lively 
violet blue. From this it results, that when 
any passion or impression causes a greater 
quantity of blood to pass from the heart to the 
surface of the skin, and to the extremities, the 
mixture of blue, violet, and yellow, produces, 
more or less, a number of different shades. Ac- 


cordingly, in its natural staie, when it is free 
and experiences no inquietude, its colour is a 


fine green, with the exception of some parts, 
which present a shade of reddish brown or grey- 
ish white. When in anger its colour passes to 
a deep blue green, to a yellow green, and to a 
gtey, more or less blackish. If it is unwell, its 
colour becomes yellowish grey, or that sort of 
yellow which we see in dead leaves. Such is 
the colour of almost all the cameleons which 
are brought into cold countries, and all of which 
very speedily die. In general, the colours of 
the cameleons are so much the more lively and 
variable as the weather is warmer, and as the 
sun shines with greater brilliancy. All these 
colours grow weaker during the night. Such 
are the observations made by Opsonville and 
Golberry, and which have been repeatedly ve- 
rified on an animal of the same fenily, but of 
a different genus, by M. Bosc. This was the 
Lacerta Bullaris, which is equally of a cleat 
green in its natural state in warm weather, and 
which changes at will, and very rapidly, to a 
black green, to a yellow green, to grey and to 
brown, according as it is affected by strange 
objects which have the power of agitating it. 
In cold weather it is of a grey colour, shaded 
with brown in some parts, and it has no longer 
the faculty of varying its tints, because its blood 
can no longer come to the surface of its skin 
to modify the yellow by which it is coloured. 
During the winter, in this country, and in 
France, the same is positively the case with the 
cameleons. 

‘The cameleon possesses another property 

Museum, Vol. XVIII. 
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which merits a particular examination. It can 
inflate at will the different parts of its body, so 
as considerably to increase its entire volume. 
This, in all probability, with its colour resem- 
bling the leaves among which it dwells, are the 
only feeble means of defence vouchsafed to it 
by Nature, who appears in all else to have 
been a step dame to this harmless animal.'— pp. 


In the account of the third order—the Ophi- 
dia or Serpents, we find a copious, a learned 
and a most interesting description of thejana- 
tomy, the functions, the singular power and 
characters of this very remarkable division of 
the reptile race. We must confine ourselves 
to the description of the general habits of the 
serpents. 


* All the serpents live on animal substances, 
and digest slowly in consequence of the weak- 
ness of their membraneous stomach. Accord- 
ingly they eat but seldom, especially during the 
season of cold ; one repast suffices them for ma- 
ny weeks, and they never drink, for their thick 
and scaly skin permits transpiration with great 
difficulty. 

‘In our European climates they pass the 
winter ina state of lethargy. In the rigorous 
months, while overwhelmed in this death-like 
sleep, they remain concealed in holes in the 
earth, coiled up, and many of them entwined 
together, until they are awakened by the ge- 
nial temperature of the returning spring, and 
restored to perfect vitality by the re-animating 
influence of the sun. 

‘ At this time they change their epidermus, 
for these animals undergo a moulting every 
year, from the effect of which the most exter- 
nal of their teguments dries up, splits, detaches 
into strips, or even comes off in a single piece, 
preserving the form of the body. 

‘ The serpents very seldom attack man with- 
out provocation ; on the contrary, they usually 
appear to dread his presence. Although cun- 
ning, they are timid and fearful, apparently 
mild in their manners, and patient or quiescent 
to excess. 

‘ Their spontaneous movement from one place 
to another is rather slow, in consequence of 
their complete want of limbs ; but by rolling on 
themselves, the head being elevated cheve the 
ground, and the body let go suddenly, after the 
manner of a spring, they can dart occasionally 
a considerable distance, and with much force. 
from the place which they occupied with their 
circumvolutions. 

* Twisted round a tree, the boa, or the python, 
of enormous + and prodigious force, awaits 
in ambuscade the arrival of its fated victim, 
which it immediately envelops in its tortuous 
folds, and strangles in its murderous embrace. 
The smaller serpents climb up trees in search 
of birds, which they devour even on the nest. 

‘ It has been almost universally believed that 
by certain special emanations, by the fear which 
they inspite, or even by a sort of magnetic or 
magic power, the serpents can stupify and fasci- 
nate the prey which they are desirous to obtain. 
Pliny attributed this kind of asphyzia, to a nau- 
seous vapour proceeding from ene animals ; 
an opinion which seems to receive confirmation 
from the facility with which, by the assistance 
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scarcely one-sixth or one-fifth part of them, that 
may be considered of a really dangerous charac- 
ter. Among the forty-three species of the East 
Indies, described by Russel, seven alone are to 
be feared ; and in the enumeration of the ophi- 
| dians which were known in his time, by Dau- 
| din, there were eighty venomous species, and 
|two hundred and thirty-three not venomous, 
| In America, one race alone in five, and one 

Europe, are redoubtable for their 


of smell alone, the negroes and native Indians 
can discover serpents in the savannahs of Ame- 
rica. Count de Lacepede seems inclined to 
adopt this notion in his History of Serpents. 

‘P. Kalm assures us, that being fixedly re- 
arded by a serpent hissing, at darting its 
Porked tongue out of its mouth, the squirrels are 
as it were constrained to fall from the summit 
of the trees into the mouth of the reptile, which 
swallows them up. According to the report} in four in 
of many travellers, one would think that by the | poison. The others are innocent animals, which 
effect of some charm, the durissus and boiquira, | creep upon the surface of the earth.’—pp. 313~ 
those redoubtable rulers of the steppes of Ameri- | 314. 
ca, possess the power of forcing their prey to | 
fallin their mouths. At their aspect, it is said 
that hares, rats, frogs and other reptiles seem 

etrified with terror, and far from attempting to 
hy, will precipitate themselves upon the fate 
which awaits them. Even at a sufficient dis- 
tance for escape, they are paralyzed by the sight 
of their tremendous foe, and deprived of all their 
faculties in a manner that appears wholly super- 
natural.’—pp. 310—312. 

. ° * ? * 


The fourth and last order of the class Rep- 
tilia, is entitled Batrachia, and includes frogs, 
toads, salamanders, sirens, &c. Their natv- 
ral history is by far the most singular even of 
the reptiles. The following particulars of the 
infancy and maturity of the common frog, are 
extremely curious. 


‘The batracians proceed from eggs which 
have a membraneous envelope, and which must 
remain in the water before the young can be 
excluded. The animal which proceeds from 
this egg has the form and structure of a fish. 
It has no feet, and its body is terminated by s 
very long and compressed tail formed like 3 
fin; itis then named a ta lpole. On this sub- 
ject it is indispensable that we should enlarge 
a little on the observations of the text. 

‘ The tadpole then is a young batracian, from 
the moment in which it issues from the egg, 
until, after various metamorphoses, it passes to 
the adult state, without preserving either its 
form, structure, or even its mode of living. 


‘It is but rarely that the serpents will attack 
man without being highly provoked to do so; |} 
and we may observe here, that their poison is 
more subtile and active in proportion to the 
heat of the climate which they inhabit. The 
hot and humid steppes and savannahs of Asia 
and America, and the burning sky of the Afri- 
can deserts, seem by far the best suited to the 
multiplication and development of these rep- 
tiles. Only fifteen or sixteen of their species 
inhabit Europe, while Russel has described for- | 





ty-three merely for the coasts of Bengal and 


Coromandel Equatorial America, scorched Wl . a . = 
4 hen we examine the differe 
by the burning rays of the sun, and incessantly | i erent periods of 


. +, | its evolution in the eggs of frogs, (whic P al 
watered by those immense rivers w hich roll a egge of reptiles have ‘ny cor ss 
the tribute = oe : eae towgees - ee ly stud od as to the develo ment of - 
boundaries, furnishes, of itself alone, according _ find that p then whe - ee ie — 
to the observation of M. de Humboldt, one hun- follow the feound sfieen the tad 0 js enthine 
dred and fifteen apemen, out . three hundred int 0 hidinew.fenened ee ages wenn. ph achace—e 
end twenty which nas - pore eet im the | Towards the middle of the fourth day, these 
ophidian order. Inthe provinces which it con- little grains are confounded one with the other 
ey = ort, pocaneny savien in the 4 | the embryo becomes distinct. It is divided by 
ae of poison nas weeds and hurtful animals, | a contraction into twe parts, one of which cca 
as peopled with impure and dangerous reptiles prehends the head and thorax, the other the ab 
the inund ited morasses, and yet untrodden fo- Suman eddteil, Ss iatenntened in 6 Geil aaa 
rests of these mighty regions. They swarm in seep nachna ieee eae d =— 
Surinam, in French Guiana, in Peru, in Brazil, | °™ — rdam has compared to that of the 
in the neighbourhood of the Lower Orinoco, in fry a ; 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Cassiquiare. Twice| ‘ Moreover, according to the same observer, 
a year they lay an immense number of eggs, | W® then perceive in the egg3 in question, an 
and are so excessively abundant, that when the allantois, a chorion, an amnios, and umbilical 
natives set fire to the brush-wood, &c., with vessels, 
which the country is covered, whole armies, as| ‘ During the fifth day, the embryo increases 
it were, of formidable serpents, sally forth in 
all directions in crowded ranks, to the number 
of thirty or forty thousand at a time, putting al! 
to flicht before them. But in colder climates | 
a few individuals only are found cecattered over 
a large extent of territory. They begin to be 


we see besides the head, thorax, abdomen and 
tail, a gill appear on each side of the neck, and 
answer the purpose of respiration, for the little 


y | glairy fluid. 
rare enough in Germany and Russia, still more | ‘In the course of the seventh, and at the 
so towards Siberia, and totally disappear as we 
approach the polar regions. Neither are they 
ever found upon high mountains, beyond an 
elevation of five or six thousand feet, as has 
been observed on the ridge of the Cordilleras, | augment in volume. 
on the platforms of Santa-Fe de Bogota, on the | : 7 ' 
Andes, at Antisana and Pichincha. | cian is blind and without feet. 



















a little, and towards the evening of the sixth, 






animal, of swimming, and reposing itself in the 






;}commencement of the eighth day, the fetus 
successively leave the albuminous fluid of the 
| milt; and from thence until the thirteenth day 
| they exhibit no change of form, and merely 








‘On coming out of the egg the little batr> 
} It has a tail 
‘ But among all the known serpents, there is | even in the anorous species of fr~=- -=14 toads; 
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Salaman 


it respires by gills; it has a large and globulous 
belly ; its intestines are excessively long. It 
lives solely on vegetable substances, with the 
exception, according to M. Dumeril, of the ob- 
stetric toad. 

‘ This is the state in which it is named by us 
tadpole, a word which literally signifies the 
young of a toad. The French call it tetard, 
from tete (head,) in consequence of the volume 
of the anterior part of the body. At this time 
it inhabits the water as a matter of necessity. 

* But it soon changes its skin ; its eyes begin 
to shew themselves. First its two hinder feet, 
then the fore-feet appear on the sides of the 
trunk, and finally, the fall of th= tail is speedily 
followed by the loss of the gills, while at the 
same time the digestive canal loses much of 
its dimensions. 

‘Then the anima! respires the atmospheric 
air, and acquires the form which it is destined 
to preserve for the rest of its existence.’—pp. 


415—417. 


As materials of human nutriment, frogs have 
been occasionally employed. Whether or not 
the Romans used them as food, we have no 
authority for deciding. In modern Europe 
they have been considered as a great luxury 
atour tables. All parts of these reptiles, ex- 
cept the skin and entrails, are commonly eat- 
en in Germany, whilst in France the hinder 
quarters, we believe, are the only portions 
that it is considered proper or useful to dress. 

After a description of the anatomical pecu- 
liarities of the salamander, Mr. Griffith fur- 
nishes the following details with respect to its 


habits. 


‘It takes up its abode in the humid earth, in 
the tufted woods of high mountains, in ditches 
and shady places, under stones and the roots of 
trees, in hedges, by the banks of streams, in 
subterraneous caverns, and ruined buildings. 
Though generally feared, it is by no means dan- 
gerous. The milky fluid which exudes from 
its skin, and which it sometimes shoots to the 
distance of several inches, though nauseous, 
acrid, and, according to Gesner, even depilato- 
ry, is fatal only to very small animals. This 
humour, however, doubtless was the cause of a 
general proscription of the salamander. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, by infecting with its poison 
all the vegetables of a vast extent of territory, 
this reptile could produce death to entire na- 
tons. 

‘It is almost unnecessary to repeat now, that 
there is not the slightest foundation for the story 
of this animal being able to resist the action of 
fire. 

‘ If the salamander be struck, it raises its tail, 
and seems affected by catalepsy. It seldom 
quits the hole where it makes its habitual resi- 
dence. [t passes its life in general under ground. 
During summer, it dreads the heat of the sun, 
and salto ventures forth, except in rainy sea- 
sons, or by night. Its walk is slow and heavy. 
It is stupid, and totally destitute of courage, 
never braving danger, as has been pretended. 
It is true, intel that it does not seem to per- 

















ceive the approach of peril, against which it 


an instinctive horror of it. 
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advances blindly, without deviating from its 
route ; but this is mere stupidity, not courage. 


‘It lives on flies, worms, young snails, sca- 
rabei, earth-worms, &c. It also eats humus. 


‘ Though very tenacious of life, it falls rapidly 


into convulsions, if it be steeped in vinegar, or 


sprinkled with salt. 

‘ The perceptive powers of this reptile seem 
to be remarkably dull. It shows no dread of 
the presence of man, or of animals stronger than 
itself. Other animals, however, seem to have 
Its bite is perfectly 
harmless, though Matthioli has declared it to 
be equally mortal with that of the viper—an 
atrocious absurdity. 

‘The salamander utters no cry. On being 
thrown into the water, it tries immediately to 
get out again, and comes every moment to the 
surface to respire. When on the ground, it 
frequently rolls itself into a spiral. 

‘It appears, according to the authority of 
Gesner, that in countries too much elevated in 
latitude, the salamanders pass the winter ina 
sort of burrow under ground, where numbers of 
them are to be found assembled and intertwist- 
ed together. 

‘ The salamander, like the viper, is’oviparous. 
The eggs open in the oviducts, and the young 
come forth fully formed. The latter, whose tail 
is compressed vertically, are folded in two, to 
the number of from eight to twenty in the five 
oviducts, where they are nourished by a pecu- 
liar fluid, and from which they do not come 
until they have gone through all their metamor- 
phoses—that is, have lost their gills, and acquir- 
ed their feet. Then they are deposited near 
marshes, to the number of forty, and even some- 
times fifty atatime. Their colour isan uniform 


black,’—pp. 471—473. 


This description respects the terrestrial sala- 
mander, there being also the aquatic salaman- 
der, which differs in its conformation from the 
first only in having a form of tail that is better 
calculated for an inhabitant of the waters. 


Such is the nature of the interesting pheno- 
mena, whose intelligible and eloquent descrip- 
tion, occupies the pages of these volumes. To 
the comparative anatomist they afford the in- 
dispensable materials for the pursuit of his 
particular department of study—but to the en- 
thusiastic worshipper of nature, they must 
prove invaluable, as embracing not merely the 
details of the most interesting branches of na- 
tural science, in the best attested and most au- 
thentic form, but as explaining those details in 
a manner the best calculated to win the mind 
over to the contemplation of such objects, and 
to stimulate it to a closer and more extended 
investigation of their details. 


We should be guilty of great injustice if we 


did not allude to the numerous plates which 
adorn the work, and which, representing in 
several instances new species, and, we believe, 
in all cases being immediate copies from na- 
ture, bear the impress of the most refined de- 
gree of art. 
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From the Atheneum. 
THE LOST BRIDE. 


BY Miss JEWSBURY. 


In vain the solemn shades 
No earthly light pervades, 
Shrouds thy sad fate from every human eye ; 
Fancy her aid intrudes, 
The awful pall removes, 
Aad bids my shuddering sou! the fatal truth desery. 
MRS. LAWRENCE. 
Beneatn the Indian waters, 
Where rocks of coral sleep, 
One of the West's bright daughters 
Is gone down to the deep. 
For isles a pep the billow 
She sailed in bridal glee, 
And now she makes her pillow 
In cold caves of the sea. 


The couch where she reposes 
Is many a monster's lair ; 
And, for wreaths of summer roses, 
The sea-weed wraps her hair ! 
Bright coral rocks are round her, 
And where she sleeps are pearls ; 
But her mother, if she found her, 
Would not know her raven curls. 


Now other ships glide over, 
Where one as strong went down, 

Bearing many a youthful rover, 
Who feared no tempest’s frown ; 

With gold and glad hearts laden, 
A thousand barks may be, 

Yet bear no brighter maiden 


Than the one deep in the sea! 


From the United Service Journal. 
WATERLOO. 


BY A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 

[The following characteristic narrative is copi- 
ed, with slight corrections, and those chiefly 
of idiom, from a letter written by a Private 
in the 10th Hussars, from the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, to his father-in-law in Eng- 
land. The manly traits here ingenuously re- 
corded, may tend, perhaps, to set the British 
soldier right with many who mistake his na- 
ture and revile his calling —Ep,] 

, near Paris, Jaly 11th, 1815. 
Dear Parexts—For so I have a just right 

to esteem you. For nearly the first time in 
my life, I take an opportunity of sending you 
a few lines, for! understand froma letter which 
I received from Julia, that it was your request 
for me to write to you, and not doubting my- 
self that a few lines from one so nearly con- 
nected with one of yours, and one who has so 
often fought the battles of his country, might, 
at this time, be in some measure interesting, 
I have availed myself of this opportunity to 
give you as much information as comes with- 
in my comprehension ; though you, no doubt, 
are well acquainted with what has transpired 
during this short, but ever glorious campaign ; 
but as the scribbler of a newspaper can say 
what he pleases, I shall take the liberty of say- 
ing what I know to be true, and so to the sub- 
ject. 





On the 16th of June, our troops got in mo. 
tion ; all the British were advancing with all 
possible speed towards the enemy, who was 
waiting our approach, and had already made 
an attack upon some Hanoverian troops, and 
on that account we had a forced march. The 
brigade which I belonged to marched a dis 
tance of above fifty miles, and taking their 
posts the same evening about seven o'clock, 
and being the first cavalry that arrived, we re- 
mained under arms all night, during which 
time several brigades of cavalry and most of 
our infantry arrived; but the enemy was s0 
strongly posted, that it was thought prudent 
not to attack them in their works, but to fall 
back. The infantry, therefore, about ten in 
the morning of the 17th, began to fall back, 
leaving us to cover their retreat. The French 
perceiving this, did not long remain inactive, 
but soon brought up their Lancers to attack 
us; but we were not to bring them to action, 
but to retreat, which was accordingly done. 
Gen. Vivian, who commanded our brigade, 
conducted the retreat ; in a most able and skill- 
ful manner did he complete it, covering with 
our brigade the retreat ofthe whole army, which 
fell back upon this point. The enemy seeing 
us retreat, was quite delighted, and followed 
us with all speed, cheering and hallooing at 
us, thinking to alarm and frighten us; but in 
this they were disappointed, for we did not 
lose a man, although they attempted to charge 
us several times, but our skirmishers beat 
them back in spite of their boasted bravery. 

Thus was our retreat completed after having 
fallen back about eight miles. Thus far were 
they to come, but no farther; bat we were 
much hurt by a thunder-storm, which brought 
with it the most heavy torrents of rain that I 
ever beheld ; nor did it abate during the night, 
nor till about nine the next morning, and we 
were exposed to it all the time, for we took up 
our abode in a wood all night, so that we were 
like drowned men more than sc'diers ; but as 
many of us have long been inured to hardships 
and deprivations of almost all descriptions, it 
went off cheerfully, and none seemed to repine, 
for when the motives of the mind are strong 
for execution, all things are set aside to gain 
the wished-for purpose. This it is that makes 
us think light of misfortunes, and bear depriva- 
tions beyond conception to those who never 
trod this thorny path, yet with us they are 
borne without a murmur ; but I am wandering 
from my subject. 

About nine in the morning of the 18th, the 
clouds dispersed, and gave over raining, an¢ 
the enemy drew up in order of battle, and our 
line had been formed all night, so we were 
quite ready for them. Our troops were posted 
upon a chain of rising heights which com- 
mands the plain before it, whilst that of the 
French was posted on a rising ground in p* 
rallel line with ours, and their position ws 
covered by a long chain of woods, which ft- 
youred and hid many of their movements, » 
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that we had no advantage of them, for we had 
the plain before us, and they the same: 
thus all was ready, and about twelve the on- 
get commenced by a brisk fire from the skir- 
mishers, (or, perhaps, what you call sharp- 
shooters,) and soon after a heavy cannonade 
ensued, and by two the action became gene- 
ral, and most desperate did it rage, for both 
sides seemed determined to keep their ground ; 
but the enemy showed us that they did not 
only mean to have their own ground, but ours 
also. With this seeming determination did 
they bring upa strong force of cavalry and in- 
fantry, and pushed with all their might upon 
the centre of our line thinking to break it; 
but in this they were disappointed, for our ca- 
valry met them, and drove them back as fast 
as they advanced. Finding, therefore, that 
they could not move our centre, they then en- 
deavoured to turn our left flank by pressing 
upon it in the same manner. Upon this point 
our brigade was posted, but they met with the 
game reception as before ; so finding that we 
stood firm at this place also, they took up their 
own ground, and soon after endeavoured to 
advance at all points, but their attention was 
then arrested by a large body of Prussians 
who came point blank upon their right flank, 
and opened a very heavy fire upon the French 
from their artillery. This for a little time put 
them in aconsternation, but even this they re- 
covered, and altering their line, seemed to suf- 
fer but little from this our new reinforcement. 

This was about five in the evening, and the 
victory seemed still doubtful. The enemy 
then made one more attempt to vanquish us, 
bringing the most of his foree at our right 
flank, trying to force it, and to gain the high 
road to Brussels, a large town in Flanders, in 
which, if he had succeeded, our defeat would 
have been complete ; and here it was that our 
commander, the Duke of Wellington, was put 
to the test, for they advanced with a vast and 
immense body of cavalry, supported by infan- 
try, and covered by artillery, and seemed de- 
termined to have this road, and did gain 
ground in spite of all the General's endeavours 
to prevent them, driving our brave infantry 
from their ground very fast. The chief of our ar- 
tillery was then brought to this point, and theirs 
also in line with ours, and such a tremendous 


peal of thunder did they ring one against the | 


other as I never knew since my name was 
Marshall. The whole of the cavalry belong- 
ing to the British was also brought to the right 
of our line, and charged them in brigades; and 
ours also left its post where it had been all day 
on the left, and came to the right, and having 
the greatest distance to come, we, of course, 
were the last, and the whole of our cavalry 
nearly had charged them. This stopped their 
progress in advancing in great measure. Our 
brigade was then foruied in line, and there we 
stood showing them that we would have the 
ground, or perish in the attempt ; but they did 
aot much like our sturdy front, and remained 
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at a small distance off, but would not charge us ; 
but we stood under a most galling and de- 
structive fire from infantry for near an hour. 
Yet this could not move us, but firm asa rock 
we stood, except those poor fellows who fell 
victims to their bravery. It was now near 
eight in the evening, and stil] the battle raged 
with redoubled fury, and still there was much 
to be done, and little time to do it in, for 
night was fast approaching, therefore no time 
was to be lost. 

Our brigade was then formed into three 
lines, each regiment composing its own line, 
which was the 10th, 18th, and a regiment of 
German Legion Hussars, my own regiment 
forming the first line. The General then 
came in front of the line, and spoke in the 
following manner :— 

“ Tenth,” says he, “ you know what you are 
going to do, and you also know what is expect- 
ed of you, and I am well assured it will be done. 
I shall therefore say no more, only wish you 
success ;"’ and with that he gave the order 
for us to advance. I am not ashamed to say, 
that well knowing what we were going to 
do, I offered up a prayer to the Almighty, that 
for the sake of my children and the partner of 
my bosom, he would protect me, and give;me 
strength and courage to overcome all that op- 
posed me, and with a firm mind I] went, leay- 
ing all that was dear to me to the mercy of that 
Great Ruler, who has so often in the midst of 
peril and danger protected me. After advance. 
ing about a hundred yards, we struck intoa 
charge as fast as our horses would go, keeping 
up a loud and continued cheering, and soon we 
were among the Imperial Guards of Franee, 
the 18th also charging as soon as we got among 
them, which so galled them, that we slew and 
overcame them like so many children, although 
they rode in armour and carried lances ten feet 
long; but so briskly did our lads lay the Eng- 
lish steel about them, that they threw off their ay- 
mour and pikes, and those that could get away 
flew in all directions ; but still we had not done, 
for there were two great and solid squares of in- 
fantry, who had hurt us much with their fire 
whilst we were advancing,and still continued to 
do so whilst we were forming again. In short 
they were all around us, we therefore formed 
as well as we could,and at them we went. In 
spite of their fixed bayonets we got into their 
columns, and like birds they fell to the ground, 
and were thrown intoconfusion, and it ran like 
wild fire among their troops that their Guarda. 
| were beaten, and panic-struck they flewin all de 

rections. But still we had not done our part, 
and left those to pursue who had seen the on- 
; set. We took sixteen guns at our charge and 
| many prisoners, but we could see no longer, it 
was sodark,and at length weassembled whatfew 
| we had got together of the regiment, and the Ge- 
‘ neral of the brigade formed us in close column 
so that we mightall hear him, and he address- 
jed us in the following manner :—* Now, 
Tenth,” he said, “ you have not disappointed 
me ; iv Ma just what I thought you were ; 
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you were the first regiment that broke their 
lines, and to you it is that we are indebted for 
turning the fate of the day, and depend upon it 
that your Prince shall know it, for nothing but 
the bravery and discipline of the — could 
have completed such a work.” e then gave 
him three cheers, and since that he has given 
us ata great length in our orderly books his 
thanks and praise for our conduct. 

You may perhaps think, that because I have 
spoken of this it shows my vanity, but my mo- 
tive for having done so is, because I saw in 
an English newspaper that the Life Guards 
were the only cavalry who had been of any 
use; it, therefore, did not much please me 
nor my regiment, because we knew it to be a 
base falsehood. The Guards certainly made 
a very brilliant charge, and so it ought to be 
spoken of: you will, however, see by what I 
have stated, that the regiment did its duty, 
and that is all that we wish to be understood of 
us. 

I am sorry to say that we have to lament 
the loss of a most brave and gallant officer, 
Major Howard, who led the squadron that I 
belonged to, and most nobly did he show him- 
self formed to let them know he was an Eng- 
lishman ; but when we charged the infantry, 
one of them shot him dead justas we got within 
bayonet’s length of them. It will be a heart- 
breaking blow, I fear, for his wife, for they 
were said to be a most happy pair. She has 
sent for his remains to England. We had two 
officers killed, three Captains and two Lieu- 
tenants wounded ; but how many privates we 
have lost I do not know, but not so many as 
might have been expected, for the French fir- 
ed so high that when we were close to them, 
half their shots did not tell, or they might have 
killed every man of us; but Providence is 
ever on the watch, and orders every thing as 
it pleases, and I can never return too many 
thanks to the Almighty for preserving me 
through that day's perils and dangers, for ne- 
ver did I behold such a day's slaughter as that, 
nor did British troops try more for victory, and 
never were they nearer being beat ; but thanks 
to Heaven the work was at last completed, for 
the Prussian troops completed what we had 
begun, pursuing and driving them all night, 
the darkness of which helped to add to their 
horror-struck minds. 

Thus was this proud and destroying tyrant 
once more beaten and compelled to fly to his 
capital for shelter, leaving his troops to their 
destructive fate. This proves him to be a cow- 
ard, for he abandoned them in the hour of dan- 
ger. His fate and that of all Europe depend- 
ed upon that day, but the evening clouds saw 
him a wretched fugittve, not daring to stop, 
nor yet to go on. We took from them 210 
pieces of cannon, and store ofall descriptions, 
and many prisoners. He had during the ac- 
tion in many places the black flag flying, which 
signifies no quarter. No, if they had beat us, 
I dare say they would have showed us no quar- 
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ter; and I myself am eye-witness to it, that 
many of them were laid to the ground, which 
would not have been but for that. He had co- 
vered his cavalry with armour to secure them, 
but we wanted no steel covering, but hearts 
proved to be already steeled, and we let them 
know it. We have followed them to the gates 
of Paris, which gave up to us on the 6th of 
this month ; but Napoleon is missing, so what 
will be done I do not know. After having 
given this short but true account of what has 
transpired, I shall bring my military scribble to 
a close, for I have no doubt but my reader is 
weary of it. 

I shall now make a few remarks on a sub- 
ject that is closely connected with my own 
feelings and circumstances, and then close my 
letter. The last letter I received from my 
wife was dated June 9th, at which time she 
said she was very well considering her present 
state ; I have not heard from her since, and | 
am very uneasy, for I fear all is not well ; but 
I will not despair, but trust to the Great Ruler 
of all events, who will, I hope, be both a hus- 
band and a father to her. This has beena 
hard blow to us both, but I hope we shall 
hereafter enjoy the sweets of this hard and dis- 
tressing separation ; without adversity we can 
never enjoy prosperity. She also informed me 
that my little offspring Emma is with you, and 
I here return you my most hearty thanks for 
taking her till such times as my wife may, if 
it pleases God, recover. Poor little dear, how 
often do I think of her little innocent ways and 
sayings! how I should be delighted to see 
her, and all of you, but that cannot be; our 
little family, alas! is far divided ; but let us 
hope that we shall one day meet to part no 
more. I could say more on this subject, but 
it would but hurt your feelings and so no 


more from 
Your dutiful son-in-law, 
(Signed) Jonn Marsmatt, 


Addressed to 
Mr. Geraarp, Baker, 
Sibble Edingham, Sussex. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
HISTORY OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE.* 


Dvurise the anarchy which followed the 
subversion of the Empire of Charlemagne, 
commerce of every sort was almost entirely 
proscribed. The seas were covered with pi- 
rates; while the nobles, unacquainted with 
any other profession than that of arms, and de- 
spising the laborious and servile occupations of 
the husbandman and artizan, were engaged in 
perpetual contests with each other; and scru- 
pled not to commit every sort of outrage on the 





sen 
Documentary History of the Origin of the German 
Hanse. Published by J. M. Lappenberg.) 2 vols. 
4to. (Vol, 1. pp. xxxiy. and 314. VoL 11. pp- 
762.) , 1830. 
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rty and persons of those who were unable to 
defendthemselves. Butnotwithstanding these 
multiplied disorders, the seeds of improvement 
were not wholly destroyed. In Germany, as 
in Italy and elsewhere, the foundations of a 
new and better order of things were laid in the 
towns. Being associated together in consider- 
able numbers the citizens became conscious of 
their strength ; and began, at a very early pe- 
riod, to resist the tyrannical proceedings of the 
lay and ecclesiastical lords who had obtained 
an euthority over them. Unluckily the citi- 
zens were themselves divided into the classes 
of nobles, freemen or burgesses, and serfs or 
slaves. Aceording, however, as commerce 
and industry gained ground, the class of bur- 
acquired a marked ascendancy over the 
nobles, while the lowest and most numerous 
class was, partly through its own efforts, part- 
ly through the influence of the Christian reli- 
gion, and partly through policy of the empe- 
rors, gradually raised to an equality with the 
burgesses. Henry V., who began his reign in 
1106, abolished every legal distinction between 
the burgesses and cives opifices, or serfs of 
Spires, Worms, and some other towns: and it 
was about the same time enacted that a serf 
belonging to a stranger who should take refuge 
in any free city, and continue there for a de- 
terminate period, without being claimed by his 
master, should be declared free. In truth, 
however, this privilege was carried much far- 
ther; and few instances occurred in which a 
fugitive serfwas given up, whatever might have 
been the length of his residence. 

In order to strengthen themselves still fur- 
ther, the German towns like those of Italy, en- 
tered into associations for the purpose of mutual 
defence, or in order to advance their common 
interests. In 1255 more than seventy cities, 
at the head of which were Worms and Mentz, 
joined with the Archbishops of Mentz and Co- 
logne, in a league, the object of which was to 
repress the exactions of the nobles, to procure 
the abolition of the tolls by which they had 
entirely obstructed the navigation of the rivers 
and even the intercourse by land, and the estab- 
lishment of some sort of law and police. Wil- 
liam the King, for so he was termed, of Germany, 
having approved of the objects of the confe- 
deracy, the efforts of its leaders were crowned 
with success. Several objectionable practices 
were abolished. And to use the words of the 
learned M. Pfeffel, “‘ Les nobles, resserres dans 
leurs chateaux, surveilles des toutes parts, et 
menaces de toute Ja rigueur des loix, cesserent 
pour quelque tems de voler sur les grands che- 
mins.""* Similar leagues were formed at sub- 
sequent periods ; the efforts of the princes to 
deprive the cities of the power of entering into 
such associations, having proved entirely in- 
effectual. 

In consequence of the liberty and security 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the free towns, 
while the rest of the country wasa prey to all 
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the evils of feudal anarchy and oppression, they 
made a comparatively rapid progress in wealth 
and population. Nuremberg, Augsburg, Worms, 
Spires, Frankfort, and other cities became at 
an early period, celebrated alike for the extent 
of their commerce, the magnificence of their 
buildings, and the opulence of their citizens. 
The famous Eneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope 
Pius II , the envoy of the Court of Rome at 
the councils of Constance and Bale, and who 
had travelled over the greater part of Europe, 
says that the kings of Scotland would wish to 
be as well lodged as the meaner burgesses of 
Nuremburg. “ Quot ibi civinm e@edes invenias 
Regibus dignas? Cuperent tam egregie Scotorum 
Reges, quam mediocres .Vorimberge cives habi- 
tare.’”* 

The commercial spirit awakened in the 
north, about the same time as in the south of 
Germany. Hamburgh was founded by Char- 
lemagne in the beginning of the ninth centu- 
ry, in the intention of serving as a fort to bri- 
dle the Saxons, who had been subjugated by 
the emporor. Its favourable situation on the 
Elbe necessarily rendered it a commercial em- 
porium. ‘Towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the inhabitants, who had already been 
extensively engaged in naval enterprizes, be- 
gan to form the design of emancipating them- 
selves from the authority of their counts, and 
of becoming a sovereign and independent 
state; and in 1189 they obtained an Imperial 
charter which gave them various privileges, 
including among others, the power of electing 
councillors, or aldermen, to whom in conjunc- 
tion with the deputy of the count, the govern- 
ment of the town was to be entrusted. Not 
long after Hamburgh became entirely free. In 
1224 the citizens purchased from Count Albert 
the renunciation of all his rights, whether real 
or pretended, to any property in or sovereignty 
over the town, and its immediate vicinity. 
And the government was thus early placed on 
that liberal footing on which it has ever since 
remained. 

Lubeck, situated on the Trave, was founded 
about the middle of the twelfth century. It 
rapidly grew to be a place of great trade. It 
became the principal emporium for the com- 
merce of the Baltic ; and its merchants extend- 
ed their dealings to Italy and the Levant. At 
a period when navigation was still imperfect, 
and when the seas were infested with pirates, 
it was of great importance to be able to main- 
tain a safe intercourse by land between Lubeck 
and Hamburgh, as by that means the difficult 
and dangerous navigation of the Sound was 
avoided.t And it is said by some, that the 


* De Mor. Germ. p. m. 1055, 

+ Among the interesting documents in the a . 
dix to the work before = isa proclamation (No. 
CXIV.) of the magistrates of Lubeck, dated in 1304, 
announcing that they used the same mint-and the 
same coins that were used by the citizens of Ham- 
burgh ; and that they maintained at their own ex- 
— thirty-two horsemen, and the magistrates of 

burgh eight horsemen, for the protection of 
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first political union between these cities had 
the protection of merchandize carried between 
them by land for its sole object. But this | 
is contradicted by Laimbeck in his Origins | 
Hambergenses, (lib. xi. pa. 26,) and it is, indeed, 
quite obvious that they must have been anx- | 
ious to acquire protection against pirates at 
sea, as well as robbers by land, and to place 
themselves in a situation to make head against 
the princes who had begun to envy their 
wealth and prosperity. But whatever may 
have been the motives which led to the alli- 
ance between these two cities, it was the ori- 
in of the famous Hanseatic League, so called 
fom the German word hansa, signifying a cor- 
poration. There is no very distinct evidence 
as to the time when the alliance in question | 
was established ; but the more general opinion 
seems to be that it dates from the year 1241. 

Adam of Bremen, who flourished in the ele- 
venth century, is the earliest writer who has | 
given any information with respect to the 
commerce of the countries lying round the Bal- 
tic. And from the errors into which he has 
fallen in describing the northern and eastern 
shores of that sea, it is evident they had been 
very little frequented and not at all known in 
his time. But from the beginning of the 
twelfth century, the progress of commerce and 
navigation in the north was exceedingly rapid. 
The countries which stretch along the bottom 
of the Baltic from Holstein to Russia, and 
which had been occupied by barbarous tribes 
af Sclavonic origin, were then subjugated by 
the Kings of Denmark, the Dukes of Saxony, 
and other princes. The greater part of the 
inhabitants being exterm-nated, their place was 
filled by German colonists, who founded the 
towns of Stralsund, Rostock, Wismar, &c. 
Prussia and Poland were afterwards subjugated 
by the Christian princes, and the Knights of 
the Teutonic order. So that in a comparative- 
ly short period, the foundations of civilization 
and the arts were laid in countries whose bar- 
barism had ever remained impervious to the 
Roman power. 

The cities that were established along the 
coasts of the Baltic, and even in the interior of 
the countries bordering upon it, eagerly joined 
the Hanseatic confederation. They were in- 
debted to the merchants of Lubeck for supplies 
of the commodities produced in more civilized 
countries, and they looked up to them for pro- 
tection against the barbarians by whom they 
were surrounded. The progress of the league 
was in consequence singularly rapid. Previ- 
ously to the end of the thirteenth century it 
embraced every considerable city in all those 
vast countries extending from Livonia to Hol- 
land ; and was a match for the most powerful 
monarchs. 

The Hanseatic confederacy was at its high- 
est degree of power and splendour during the 
merchants and merchandize going by land between 
the two cities, and stating the sums charged for their 
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fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It then 
comprised from sixty to eighty cities, which 
where distributed into four classes or circles 
Lubeck was at the head of the first circle, and 
had under it Hamburgh, Bremen, Rostoch, 
Wismar, &c. Cologne was at the head of the 
second circle, with twenty-nine towns under 
it. Brunswick was at the head of the third 
circle, consisting of thirteen towns. Dantzio 
was at the head of the fourth circle, having 
under it eight towns in its vicinity, besides se 
veral that were more remote. The suprems 
authority of the League was vested in the de 
puties of the different towns assembled in Con 
gress. In it they discussed all their measures; 
decided upon the sum that each city should 
contribute to the common fund; and upon the 
questions that arose between the confederacy 
and other powers, as well as those that frequent 
ly arose between the different members of the 
confederacy. The place for the meeting of 


| Congress was not fixed, but it was most fre 


quently held at Lubeck, which was considered 
as the capital of the League, and there its a» 
chives were kept. Sometimes, however, com 
gresses were held at Hamburgh, Cologne and 
other towns. They met once every three 
years, or oftener if occasion required. The let 
ters of convocation specified the principal sub 
jects which would most probably be brought 
under discussion. Any one might be chosen 


| for a deputy ; and the Congress consisted not 


of merchants only, but also of clergymen law 
yers, artists,&c. When the deliberations wem 
concluded, the decrees were formally commo 
nicated to the magistrates of the cities at th 
head of each circle, by whom they were sub 
sequently communicated to those below them; 
and the most vigorous measures were adopted 
for carrying them into effect. One of the bup 
gomasters of Lubeck presided at the meetings 
of Congress; and during the recess the m> 
gistrates of that city had the sole, or at allevents 
the principal direction of the affairs of th 
League. 

Besides the towns already mentioned, ther 
were others that were denominated confedera® 
cities, orallies. The latter neither contributed 
to the common fund of the League, nor sent 
deputies to Congress ; even the members wep 
not all on the same footing in respect of priv> 
leges: and the internal commotions by which 
it was frequently agitated, partly originating 
this cause, and partly in the discordant inte 
rests and conflicting pretensions of the differ 
ent cities, materially impaired the power of th 
confederacy. But in despite of these disadva> 
tages, the League succeeded for a lengthened 
period, not only in controuling its own refrao 
tory members, but in making itself respected 
and dreaded by others. It produced able ge 
nerals and admirals, skilful politicians, and 
some of the most enterprizing, successful and 
wealthy merchants of modern times. 

The Golden Bull proscribed all sorts ofleagu® 
and associations, as contrary to the fund» 





Wars with Foreign Powers, 


mental laws of the empire, and to the subor- 
dination due to the emperor and the different 
princes. But Charles IV., the author of this 
famous edict, judged it expedient to conciliate 
the Hanseatic League ; and his successors seem 
generally to have followed his example. 

As the power of the confederated cities was 
increased and consolidated, they became more 
ambitious. Instead of limiting their efforts to 
the mere adva nt of ec ce and their 
own protection, they endeavoured to acquire 
the monopoly of the trade of the North and to 
exercise the same sort of dominion over the 
Baltic that the Venetians exercised over the 
Adriatic. For this purpose they succeeded in 
obtaining, partly in return for loans of money, 
and partly by force, various privileges and im- 
munities from the Northern sovereigns, which 
secured tothem almost the whole foreign com- 
merce of Scandinavia, Denmark, Prussia, Po- 
land, Russia, &c. They exclusively carried 
on the herring-fishery of the Sound, at the 
same time that they endeavoured to obstruct 
and hinder the navigation of foreign vessels 
in the Baltic. It should, however, be observ- 
ed, that the immunities they enjoyed were 
mostly indispensable to the security of their 
ecommerce, in consequence of the barbarism 
that then prevailed ; and notwithstanding their 
attempts at monopoly, there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt thatthe progress of civiliza- 
tion in the North was prodigiously accelerated 
by the influence and ascendancy of the Han- 
seatic cities. They repressed piracy by sea 
and robbery by land, which must have broken 
out again had their power being overthrown 
before civilization was fully established ; they 
accustomed the inhabitants to the principles, 
and set before them the example of good gov- 
ernment and subordination ; they introduced 
amongst them conveniences and enjoyments 
anknown by their ancestors, or despised by 
them, and inspired them with taste for litera- 
ture and science ; they did for the people round 
the Baltic what the Phoenicians had done in 
remoter ages for those round the Mediterranean, 
and deserve, equally with them, to be placed 
in the first rank amongst the benefactors of 
mankind. 


“In order,” as it has been justly observed, 

* to accomplish their purpose of rendering the 
Baltic a large field for the prosecution of com- 
mercial and industrious pursuits, it was neces- 
sary to instruct men, still barbarous, in the ru- 
diments of industry, and to familiarize them in 
the principles of civilization. These great 
principles were laid by the confederation, and 
at the close of the fifteenth century the Baltic 
and the neighbouring seas had, by its means, 
ome frequented routes of communication 
between the North and the South. The peo- 
ple of the former were enabled to follow the 
progress of the latter in knowledge and indus- 
- The forests of Sweden, Poland, &c. gave 

to corn, hemp and flax ; the mines were 
Wrought, and in return the produce and manu- 
factures of the South were imported. Towns 
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and villages were erected in Scandinavia, 
where huts only were before seen: the skins 
of the bear and the wolf were exchanged for 
woollens, linens and silks : ledrning was intro- 
duced ; and printing was hardly invented be- 
fore it was practised in Denmark, Sweden, &c.” 


The kings of Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way were frequently engaged in hostilites 
with the Hanse towns. They regarded, and 
it must be admitted not without pretty good 
reason, the privileges acquired by the League 
in their kingdoms, as so many usurpations. 
But their efforts to abolish these privileges 
served, for more than two centuries, only to 
augment and extend them. 

“On the part of the League there was union, 
subordination and money; whereas the half- 
savage Scandinavian monarchies were full of 
divisions, factions and troubles ; revolution was 
immediately followed by revolution, and feudal 
anarchy was at its height. There was another 
circumstance, not less important, in favour of 
the Hanseatic cities. The popular —_ 
established amongst them possessed the respect 
and confidence of the inhabitants, and were 
able to direct the public energies for the d 
of the state. The astonishing prosperity of the 
confederated cities was not wholly the effect of 
commerce. To the undisciplined armies of the 
princes of the North—armies composed of vas- 
sals without attachment to their lords—the ci- 
ties opposed, besides the inferior nobles whose 
services they liberally rewarded, citizens ac 
customed to danger, and resolved to defend 
their liberties and property. Their military 
operations were combined and directed by a 
council, composed of men of tried talents and 
experience, devoted to their country, responsi- 
ble to their fellow-citizens, and enjoying their 
confidence. It was chiefly, however, on their 
marine forces that the cities depended. They 
employed their ships indifferently in war or 
commerce, so that their naval armaments were 
fitted out at comparatively smallexpense. Ex- 
clusive too of these favourable circumstances, 
the fortifications of the principal cities were 
looked upon as impregnable ; and as their com- 
merce supplied them abundantly with all sorts 
of provisions, it need not excite our astonish- 
ment that Lubeck alone was able to carry on 
wars with the surrounding monarchs, and to 
terminate them with honour and advantage ; 
and still less that the League should long have 
enjoyed a decided preponderance in the North.’”* 

Waldemar III., who ascended the Danish 
throne in 1340, engaged in a furious contest 
with the League. Success seemed at first ra- 
ther to incline to his arms. Ultimately, how- 
ever, he was completely defeated by the forces 
of the League and its allies, and was even 
obliged to fly from his kingdom. In his exile 
he prevailed on the Emperor and the Pope to 
interpose in his favour. But neitherthe im- 
perial rescripts nor the thunders of the Vatican 
were able to divert the confederated cities from 
their purposes. At length, in 1370, the re- 
gents, to whom the government of Denmark 

*L’Artde Verifier les Dates, Troisieme Partie, 
tome viii, p. 204. } 
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had been intrusted during the absence of the 
monarch, concluded a peace with the League 
on the conditions dictated by the latter; one 
of which was that most of the strong places in 
the kingdom should be given up to the League 
for fifteen years, in security for the faith- 
ful performance of the treaty. Waldemar 
having assented to these humiliating terms, 
returned soon after to Denmark. In the early 
part of the fifteenth century the Hanse towns 
having espoused the side of the Count of Hol- 
etein, who was at war with Eric X., King of 
Denmark, sent an armament of upwards of two 
hundred ships, having more than twelve thou- 
sand troops on board, to the assistance of their 
ally. This powerful aid decided the contest 
in his favour. 

Nearly at the same time the League raised 
their ally, Albert of Mecklenburgh, to the 
throne of Norway, whc firmed to them se- 
veral important comm al privileges. . In 
their contests with Sweden, during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the League 
were equally successful. Such, indeed, was 
their ascendancy in that kingdom, that they 


were authorized to nominate some of the prin- | 


cipal magistrates in most of the Swedish ma- 
ritime towns of any importance ! 

The extirpation of piracy was one of the ob- 
jects which had originally led to the formation 
of the League, and which it never ceased to 
prosecute. Owing, however, to the barbarism 
then so universally prevalent, and the counte- 
nance openly given by many princes and no- 
bles to those engaged in this infamous profes- 
sion, it was not possible wholly to root it out. 
But the vigorous efforts of the League to abate 
the nuisance, though not entirely successful, 
served to render the navigation of the North 
gea and the Baltic, comparatively secure, and 
were of signal advantage to commerce. Nor 


was this the only mode in which the power of 


the confederacy was directly employed to pro- 
mote the common interests of mankind. Their 
exertion to protect shipwrecked mariners from 
the atrocities to which they had been subject, 
and to procure the restitution of shipwrecked 
property toits legitimate owners,” though, most 
probably, like their exertions to repress piracy, 
a consequence of selfish considerations, were in 
no ordinary degree meritorious; and contribut- 
ed not less to the advancement of civilization 
than to the security of navigation. 

The town of Wisby, situated on the west 
coast of the island of Gothland, became, dur- 
ing the ascendancy of the League, one of its 
principal depots, and also one of the best fre- 
quented emporiums of the North.t But Wis- 
by is chiefly famous from its name having be- 
~ In the Appendix (No LXVIL) to the work 
before us, is a series of resolutions, purporting to 
have been unanimously agreed to by the merchants 
frequenting the port of Wisby in 1287, providing 
for the restoration of shipwrecked property to its 
original owners, and threatening to eject from the 
** consodalitate mercatorum” any city that did not 
act couformably to the regulations laid down, 





j are situated 
| references are made to the Scheldt, to Ham- 
| burgh, Amsterdam, Rochelle, Bordeaux, &e. ; 
jand regulations are laid down as to what 
| should be done in the event of certain occur- 
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come identified with the code of maritime 
laws that was long of paramount authority in 
the Baltic. Grotius has spoken of these laws 
in terms of high and deserved commendation. 
“Que de maritimis negotiis,"’ says he, “ in 
sulw Gothlandia habitatoribus placuerunt, tan- 
tum in re habent, tum equitatis, tum pruden- 
tie, ut omnes oceani accole eo, non tanquam 
proprio, sed velut gentium jure, utantur.”’ The 
principal Northern jurists and historians, re- 
gard the Wisby code, or compilation, as ante 
rior to the code, or compilation, denominated 
the Rules or Judgments of Oleron, and as be- 
ing in fact the most ancient monument of the 
maritime laws of the middle ages. But no 
learning or ingenuity can give plausibility to 
soimprobable atheory. Navigation had made 
a considerable progress in Italy and the more 
southern countries of Europe, which had pre- 
served some knowledge of the maritime laws 
of Rome, while the countries round the Baltie 
were sunk in the depths of barbarism. It is, 
therefore, far more reasonable to suppose that 
the magistrates of Wisby, or the individuals 
who framed the rules or regulations issued in 
that city, compiled them from the codes or 
customs of the foreigners frequenting their 
port, than that the latter should have derived 
their maritime laws from the former. There 
are many things, indeed, mentioned in the 
laws of Wisby, that are quite inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis Had the code been an 
original compilation, that is, had it been drawn 
up from observations made by native mer 


| chants or jurists on the conduct and proceed- 


ings of those engaged in the commerce of the 
Baltic, and not copied from foreign codes or 
customs, the illustrations given in it would 
undoubtedly have been, for the most part at 
least, derived from the laws and practices of 
the principal trading towns on that sea. But 
the very reverse of this is the fact. Almost 
all the places mentioned in the laws of Wisby 
without the Baltic. Repeated 


rences taking place in them. But from one 
end of the code to the other there is not a single 
allusion to Stockholm, though in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Wisby, to Dantzio or Riga, 
or indeed to any port in the Baltic, with the 


exception of Lubeck and Copenhagen! The 
| 25th article gives particular directions as to 


the stowage of wine, and the circumstances 


|under which the owners should be obliged to 


indemnify the merchants for any injury that 
had happened to it; but we look in vain for a 
single word respecting timber, iron, corn, or 





+Olaus Magnus, speaking of Wisby, says, ‘* Con 
fluxere illue Gothi, Suedi, Russi seu Reutheni, 
Dani, Prussi ; Angli, Scoti, Flandri, Galli, Finni, 
Vandali, Saxones, Hispani singuleque, gentes, suo 
proprios vicos et plateas incolentes nulls precluaum 
municipium,”’—Lib. ii. cap. 2. 
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any one of the peculiar productions of the 
countries contiguous to the Baltic. It is not 
conceivable that such should have been the 
case had the laws of Wisby been an original 


compilation ; and, in point of fact, the article | 


pow alluded to is a literal translation of the 
llth article of the Judgments of Oleron, in 
which, being intended for the regulation of 
the maritime affairs of France, it was most pro- 
perly placed : but for a detailed statement of 
the various matters connected with the history 
of this celebrated code, we beg to refer our 


readers to the chapter upon it in the first vo- | 


lume of the very learned ahd excellent work 
of M. Pardessus, “‘ Collection des Loix Mari- 
times antericures au dixhuitieme Siecle." It is 
there shown, in the most conclusive manner, 
that the laws of Wisby have been copied with 
very little variation from the ancient maritime 
laws of Lubeck, the Rules of Oleron, and the 
ancient maritime laws of Holland. 

The northern jurists have not been less er- 
roneous in their statements as to the antiquity 
of the Wisby code. It is abundantly-certain, 
from allusions in the code itself and other cir- 
cumstances, that it was not compiled previous- 
ly to the end of the fourteeeth, or the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. A more ancient 
and extended body of maritime law, compiled 
under Magnus, King of Sweden, was promul- 
gated with his sanction and authority between 
the years 1320 and 1360. But this 
seems to have attracted no attention, and was 
entirely forgotten when it was published, for 
the first time, by Hadorph,in 1681. The code 
referred to by Grotius, Leibnitz, Loccenius, 
&c., under the name of the ‘“ Supreme Mari- 
time Law of Wisby,”’ to which the preceding 
remarks exclusively apply, consists, in M. 
Pardessus’s edition of sixty-six articles, and 
was first printed at Copenhagen in 1505. 

But whatever may have been the origin or 
the date of the laws of Wisby, the regulations 
embodied in them are for the most part consist- 
ent with the soundest principles, and are, and 


ec rd e 


of maritime jurisprudence. Their promulga- 
tion must have been of great use to navigation 
As the historian observes, maritime suits were 
much more expeditiously decided by them, 
than other causes by the courts upon the main 
land. 
omni navigantium controversia, presertim a 
Consulatu Visbycensi petitur et datur jus, et 
sententia definitiva, quid unicuique permitten- 
dum vel auferendum erit. Certe, jus hoc mer- 
a@torum, ac nautarum, valde prudenter diges- 
tum, citius lites adimit in fluidis aquis, quan alio- 
rum decisio interra firma.” 

In order to facilitate and extend their com- 
mercial transactions, the League established 
various factories in foreign countries, the prin- 
Cipal of which were at Novogorod in Russia, 
London in England, Bruges in the Netherlands, 
and Bergen in Norway. 

Novogorod, situated at the confluence of the 





| have supposed. 


“ Ab hac etiam Insula (Gothlandia) in | 
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Volkof with the Imler Lake, was, for a length- 
ened period, the most renowned emporium in 
the north-eastern parts of Europe. In the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, the inhabi- 
tants obtained consideralic privileges that laid 
the foundation of their liberty and prosperity. 
Their sovereigns were at first subordinate to 
the Grand Dukes or Czars of Russia; but as 
the city and the contiguous territory increased 
in population and wealth, they gradually usurp- 
ed an almost absolute independency. The 
power of these sovereigns over their subjects, 
seems, at the same time, to have been exceed- 
ingly limited; and, in effect, Novogored ought 
rather to be considered as a republic under 
the jurisdiction of an elective magistrate, than 
as a state subject to a regular line of hereditary 
monarchs, possessed of extensive prerogatives. 
During the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, Novogorod formed the grand entre 
pot between the countries to the East of Poland 
and the Hanseatic cities. Its fairs were fre- 
quented by an immense concourse of people 
from all the surrounding countries, as well as 
by numbers of merchants from the Hanse 
towns, who engrossed the greater part of its 
foreign commerce, and who furnished its mar- 
kets with the manufactures and products of 
distant countries. Novegorod is said to have 
contained, during its most flourishing period, 
towards the middle of the fifteenth century, 
upwards of four hundred thousand souls. 
This, however, is most probably an exaggera- 
tion. But its dominions were then very exten- 
sive; and its wealth and power seemed go 
great and well established, and the city itself 
so impregnable, as to give rise to a proverb, 
Who can resist the Gods and great Novogo- 
rod? Quis contra Deos et magnam Novogor- 
diam ? 

But its power and prosperity were far from 
being so firmly established as its eulogists, and 
those who had only visited its fairs, appear to 
In the latter part of the fif- 


{teenth century, Ivan Vassilievitch, Czar of 
ever will be, of great authority in all questions | 


Russia, having secured his dominions against 
the inroads of the Tartars, and extended his 
empire by the conquest of some of the neigh- 
bouring principalities, asserted his right to the 
principality of Novogorod, and supported his 
pretensions by a formidable army. Hdd the 
inhabitants been animated by the spirit of una- 
nimity and patriotism, they might have defied 
his efforts; but their dissensions facilitated 
their conquest, and rendered them an easy 
prey. Having entered the city at the head of 
his troops, Ivan received from the citizens 


| the charter of their liberties, which they either 


wanted courage or inclination to defend, and 


| carried off an enormus bel! to Moscow, that 
had been long regarded with a sort of super- 
| stitious veneration as the palladium of the city. 


But notwithstanding the despotism to which 
Novogorod was subject, during the reigns of 
Ivan and his successors, it continued for a 


| considerable period to be the largest as well as 
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most commercial city in the Russian empire. 
The famous Richard Chancellour, who passed 

h Novogorod in 1554, in his way from 
the court of the Czar, says, that “ next unto 
Moscow, the city of Novogorod is reputed the 
chiefest of Russia; for although it be in ma- 
jestie inferior to it, yet in greatness it goeth 
beyond it. It is the chiefest and greatest mart 
town of Muscovy ; and albeit the emperor's seat 
is not there, but at Moscow, yet the commo- 
diousness of the river falling into the gulph of 
Finland, whereby it is well-frequented by mer- 
chants, makes it more famous than Moscow 
itself.” 

But the scourge of the destroyer soon after 
fell on this celebrated city. Ivan 1V. having 
discovered in 1570, a correspondence between 
some of the principal citizens, and the King of 
Poland, relative to a surrender of the city into 
his hands, punished them in the most inhu- 
man manner. The slaughter by which the 
blood-thirsty barbarian sought to satisfy his re- 
venge was alike extensive and undiscriminat- 
ing. The crime of a few citizens was made 
the pretext for the massacre of twenty-five or 
thirty thousand. Novogorod never recovered 
from this dreadful blow. It still, however, 
continued to be a place of considerable trade 
until the foundation of Petersburgh, which 
immediately became the seat of that commerce 
that had formerly centred at Novogorod. The 
degradation of this ill-fated city is now com- 
plete. It is at present an inconsiderable place, 
with a population of about seven thousand or 
eight thousand : and is remarkable only for its 
history and antiquities. 

The merchants of the Hanse towns, or Han- 
sards, as they were then commonly termed, 
were established in London ata very early pe- 
riod, and their factory here was of considera- 
ble magnitude and importance. They enjoyed 
various privileges and immunities; they were 
permitted to govern themselves by their own 
laws and regulations ; the custody of one of 
the gates of the city (Bishopsgate) was com- 
mitted to their care ; and the duties on various 
sorts of imported commodities were considera- 
bly reduced in theirfavour. These privileges 
necessarily excited the ill-will and animosity 
of the English merchants. The Hansards 
were every now and then accused of acting 
with bad faith; of introducing commodities as 
their own thut were really the produce of 
others, in order to enable them to evade the 
duties with which they ought to have been 
charged ; of capriciously extending the list of 
towns belonging to the association ; and ob- 
structing the commerce of the English in the 
Baltic. Efforts were continually making to 
bring these disputes to a termination, but as 
they really grew out of the privileges granted 
to and claimed by the Hansards, this was found 
to be impossible. The latter were exposed to 
many indignities; and their factory, which 
was situated in Thames Street, was not unfre- 
quently attacked. The League exerted them- 
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selves vigorously in defence of their privileges; porta 
and having declared war against England, feder 
they succeeded in excluding our vessels from But « 
the Baltic, and acted with such energy, that ried i 
Edward IV. was glad to come toan accommoda- dified 
tion with them, on terms which were anythin able 
but honourable to the English. In the treaty Leag 
for this purpose, negotiated in 1474, the pri- insult 
vileges of the merchants of the Hanse towns produ 
were renewed, and the king assigned to them, upon 
in absolute property, a large space of ground, sion o 
with the buildings upon it, in Thames Street, acquit 
denominated the Steel Yard, whence the By 
Hanse merchants have been commonly deno- the pri 
minated the Association of the Steel Yard ; or usu 
the property of their establishments at Boston length 
and Lynn was also secured to them ; the king meses 
engaged to allow no stranger to participate in But 
their privileges ; one of the articles bore that at Bru 
the Hanse merchants should be no longer sub- at a-ve 
ject to the judges of the English Admiralty cial cit 
Court, but that a particular tribunal should be most e: 
formed for the easy and speedy settlement of Italy. 
all disputes that might arise between them and and fou 
the English; and it was further agreed that a voya 
the particular privileges awarded to the Hanse again c 
merchants should be published as often as the on : ar 
latter judged proper, in all the sea-port towns conveni 
of England, and such Englishmen as infringed chants « 
upon them should be punished. In return for or store. 
these concessions the English acquire the lib- some in 
erty of freely trading in the Baltic, and espe- ed upon 
cially in the port of Dantzic and in Prussia. it'veems 
In 1498, all direct commerce with the Nether- enjoyed 
lands being suspended, the trade fell into the dithe « 
hands of the Hanse merchants, whose com- ff the eo, 
merce was in consequence very greatly extend- quence o 
ed. But, according as the spirit of commer- to the v. 
cial enterprize awakened in the nation, and as dies. 0: 
the benefits resulting from the prosecution of BB wos at o 
foreign trade came to be better known, the BF woo)ien | 
privileges of the Hanse merchants became § junds fp 
more and more obnoxious. They were in Bf tar palio: 
consequence considerably modified in the § ..., for tl 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., and § 1) 4. 4 
were at length wholly abolished in 1597. by the It 
The different individuals belonging to the fac- Bf a. wore 
tory in London, as well as those belonging to Bj udovieo 
the other factories of the League, lived together tien of th 
at a common table, and were enjoined to ob- us fewer 
serve the strictest celibacy. The direction of J or... .., 
the factory in London was entrusted to anal- @ ;., ee bee 
derman, two assessors, and nine councillors. B10 fran. 
The latter were sent by the cities forming the BF oo.) .cor 
different classes into which the League was § ., a0 
divided. The business of these functionaries § »,.... on 
was to devise means for extending and secur- § ..., _~ 
ing the privileges and commerce of the asso- rn hm 
ciation ; to watch over the operations of the at bat 
merchants ; and to adjust any disputes that ae. rE 
might arise amongst the members of the con- §f I ; 
federacy, or between them and the English. wthe te 
The League endeavoured at all times to pro- § ) the > om 
mote, as much as possible, the employment of Van 7 —_ 
their own ships. In pursuance of this object tillkehed i 
they went so far, in 1447, as to forbid the im- rote 


Museu 


Bruges. 


portation of English merchandize into the con- 
federated cities, except by their own vessels. 
But a regulation of this sort could not be car- 
ried into full effect; and was enforced or mo- 
dified according as circumstances were favour- 
able or adverse to the pretensions of the 
League. Its very existence was, however, an 
insult to the English nation ; and the irritation 
produced by the occasional attempts to act 
upon it, contributed materially to the subver- 
sion of the privileges the Hanseatic merchants 
acquired amongst us. 

By means of their factory at Bergen, and of 
the privileges which had been either granted to 
or usurped by them, the League enjoyed for a 
lengthened period the monopoly of the com- 
merce of Norway. 

But the principal factory of the League was 
at Bruges in the Netherlands. Bruges became, 
at a very early period, one of the first commer- 
cial cities of Europe, and the centre of the 
most extensive trade carried on to the north of 
Italy. The art of navigation in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries was so imperfect, that 
a voyage from Italy to the Baltic and back 
again could not be performed in a single sea- 
son; and hence, for the sake of their mutual 
convenience, the Italian and Hanseatic mer- 
chants determined on establishing a magazine 
or store-house of their respective products in 
some intermediate situation. Bruges was fix- 
ed upon for this purpose, a distinction which 
it seems to have owed as much to the freedom 


enjoyed by the inhabitants, and the liberality 
of the government of the Low Countries, as to 


the conveniency of its situation. In conse- 
quence of this preference, Bruges speedily rose 
tothe very highest rank among commercial 
cities, and became a place of vast wealth. It 
was at once a staple for English wool, for the 
woollen and linen manufactures of the Nether- 
lands, for the timber, hemp and flax, pitch and 
tar, tallow, corn ish, ashes, &c. of the North ; 
and for the spices and Indian commodities, as 
well as their domestic manufactures imported 
by the Italian merchants. The fairs of Bru- 
ges were the best frequen‘ed of any in Europe. 
Ludovico Guicciardini mentions, in his descrip- 
tion of the low Countries, that in the year 1318 
no fewer than five Venetian galleasses, vessels 
of very considerable burden, arrived in Bruges 
in order to dispose of their cargoes at the fair. 
The Hanseatic merchants were the principal 
purchasers of Indian commodities; they dispos- 
ed of them in the ports of the Baltic, or carried 
them up the great rivers into the heart of Ger- 
many. The vivifying effects of this commerce 
were every where felt ; the regular intercourse 
opened between the nations in the north and 
south of Europe made them sensible of their 
mutual wants, and gave a wonderful stimulus 
tothe spirit of industry. This was particular- 
ly the case with regard to the Netherlands. 
Manufactures of wool and flax had been es- 
tablished in that country as early as the age of 
Charlemagne, and the resort of foreigners to 
Museum, Vol. XVIII. 





their markets, and the great additional vent 
that was thus opened for their manufactures, 
made them be carried on with a vigour and suc- 
cess that had been hitherto unknown. These 
circumstances, combined with the free spirit of 
their institutions, and the moderation of the 
government, so greatly promoted every elegant 
and useful art, that the Netherlands early be- 
came the most civilized, best cultivated, richest. 
and most populous country of Europe 


“ Flanders,”’ says Mr. Macpherson under the 
year 1301, “ being the seat of the best manufac 
tures to the northward of the Alps and the Py. 
renwan mountains ; and, consequently, crowd- 
ed with people, the greatest exertions were 
made to render the fields as productive as pos- 
sible ; and the encouragement afforded by so nu 
merous a population was a most powerful 
stimulous to the industry and ingenuity of the 
agriculturists. It is generally allowed that the 
other countries in the west of Europe have been 
instructed in agriculture and horticulture by 
the Flemings ; and have been earlier or later in 
their improvements in those arts in proportion 
to the earliness and frequency of their inter 
course with their masters. Literature and the 
fine arts were also more flourishing in Flanders 
ihan in the neighbouring countries d ring the 
prosperous ages of their manufactures and com 
merce. So true is it that plenty and politenes 
are produced and nourished by the genial in 
fluence of well directed industry.” 


The commerce of Bruges continued to flou 
rish without interruption till about 1490, when 
the Emperor Frederick II1., in revenge of the 
imprisonment of his son Maximilian, treated 
the city with great severity. 
the commerce that had been previously carried 
on at Brnges was gradually transferred to Ant- 


In consequence, 


werp, which speedily rose to the highest rank 
among commercial cities. 

From the middle of the fifteenth century the 
power of the confederacy, though still ver, 
formidable, bewan to decline. This was not 
owing to any misconduct on the part of its 
leaders, but to the progress of that improve 
ment it had done so much to promote. The 
superiority enjoyed by the League resulted as 
much from the anarchy, confusion, and barba- 
rism that prevailed throughout the kingdoms 
of the north, as from the good government and 
order that distinguished the towns. But « 
distinction of this sort could not be permanent 
The civilization which had been at first con- 
fined to the cities, gradually spread from them, 
as from so many centres, over the contiguous 
country. Feudal anarchy was every where 
superseded by a system of subordination ; arts 
and industry were diffused and cultivated ; 
and the authority of government was at length 
firmly established. Thig change not only ren- 
dered the princes, over whom the League had 
so frequently triumphed, superior to it in pow- 
er, but the inhabitants of the countries amongs+. 
which the confederated cities were scattered. 
having learned to entertain a just sense of 
the advantages derivable from commerce and 
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navigation, could not brook the superiority of 
the association, or bear to see its members in 
possession of immunities of which they were 
deprived: and in addition to these circum- 
stances, which must speedily have occasioned 
the dissolution of the League, the interests of 
the different cities of which it consisted became 
daily more and more opposed to each other. 
Lubeck, Hamburgh, Bremen, and the towns 
in their vicinity, were latterly the only ones 
that had any interest in its maintenance. The 
cities in Zealand and Holland joined it, chiefly 
because they would otherwise have been ex- 
cluded from the commerce of the Baltic ; and 
those of Prussia, Poland, and Russia did the 
same, because, had they not belonged to it, 
they would have been shut out from all inter- 
course with strangers. When, however, the 
Zealanders and Hollanders became sufficiently 
powerful at sea to be able to vindicate their 
right to the free navigation of the Baltic by 
force of arms, they immediately seceded from 
the League ; and no sooner had the ships of 
the Dutch, the English, &c. begun to trade di- 
rectly with the Polish and Prussian Hanse 
Towns, than these nations also embraced the 
first opportunity of withdrawing fromit. The 
fall of this great confederacy was really, there- 
fore, a consequen 

society, and of the developement of the com- 
mercial spirit in the different nations of Eu- 
rope. It was most serviceable so long as those 
for whom its merchants 
carriers were too barbarous, too much occupied 


acted as factors and 
with other matters, or destitute of the necessa- 
ry capital and skill, to act in these capacities 
for themselves. When they were in a situa- 
tion to do this, the functions of the Hanseatic 
merchants ceased as a matter of course; their 
confederacy fell to pieces; and at the middle 
of the seventeenthcentury the cities of Lubeck, 
Hamburgh, and Bremen, were all that continu- 
ed to acknowledge the authority of the League. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
TO MRS. HEMANS. 


Thou hast ennobled woman, and thy name 
Shall to posterity be handed down. 
Thine, lady, thine shall be the poet's fime ; 
And, brightly wreath’d within t'.; laurel 
crown, 
Fair flowers of light and loveliness shall bloom, 
Scattering their perfume round thy hallowed 
tomb ! 


How oft the deep-toned magic of thy strains 
In eve’s soft twilight, to the heart appealing, 
Touching each nerve, and thrilling through my 
veins 
In breathings full of rich and tender feeling, 
Has made the warm blood from my cheek re- 
tire 
And in my breast a slight poetic fire ! 
O were it mine to tune 


sounding harp, 


th 
And «trike the chords of thy celestial lyre— 


» of the improved state of 


of the Duke de Biron, 


To bid contending passions, keen and sharp, 
Quit their strong hold, and at my will ex- 
pire ; 
| To raise the patriot flame, and for the brave 
A requiem sing, like thine own Korner's Grave 


But no! it may not be! No hand but thine 
| Shall ever tune that deeply-touching string 
Thou art thyself alone, whether thou twine 
| In rosy garland fair the flowers of spring, 
| Or wake the mourning for the early dead, 
Or the low plaintive wail for love that’s fled! 


| Lady! despise not thou my humble song, 
And think not lightly of the heart that feels 

| (Though loftier praises may to thee belong) 

The bright enchantment that thy 1music 


| yields; 
Thou lov'st sincerity ; and though my lays 
Be homely, thou wilt not reject the praise 


From Black wood's 
THE FATE OF THE DUKE DE BIRON 
Francis Count of St Maurice, was borne at 
Poitiers, inthe year 1580. His father perished 
in battle before his eyes opened to the day, ané 
his mother scarcely survived his birth a week 
His patrimonial property had been wasted in 
the wars of the league, and his only inheritance 
was his father’s sword, and a few trembling 
lines written by his dying mother to the famous 
Baron de Biron, with whom she was distant); 
connected by the ties of blood. A trinket o 
two, the remnant of all the jewels that had 
decked her on her bridal day, paid the expense 
of arraying the dead wife of the fallen soldier 
for the grave, and furnished a few masses for 
the repose of both their souls; and an olé 
servant, who had seen her mistress blossom 
into woman’s loveliness, and then so soon fad: 
into the tomb, after beholding the last dread 
dear offices bestowed upon the cold clay, took 
up the unhappy fruit of departed love, and bor: 
| itin her arms, on foot, to the only one on whon 
it seemed to have a claim. Biron, thoug) 
stern, rude, and selfish, did not resist the de 
mand. Ambition had not yet hardened his 
heart wholly, nor poisoned the purer stream 
of his affections ; and gazing on the infant for 
a moment, he declared it was a lovely child 
and wondrous like his cousin. He would 
| make a soldier of the brat, he said, and he gar 
| liberal orders for its care and tending. The 
'child grew up, and the slight unmeaning 
features of the infant were moulded by time! 
hand—as ready to perfect as to destroy—int! 
the face of as fair a boy as ever the eye b+ 
held. Biron often saw and sported with th 
child, and its bold, sweet, and fearless mooé, 
tempered by all the graces of youth and inne 
cence, won upon the soldier's heart. He too 
a pride in his education, made him his pag! 
and his companion, led him early to the be 
tle field, and inured him almost from infan¢! 
to danger and to arms. 
Although occasionally fond of softer occ? 
pations—of music—of reading, and the dane 


Magazine. 
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Fate of the Duke de Biron. 


the young Count of St. Maurice loved the pro- 
fession in which he was trained. Quick-sight- 
ed and talented, brave as a lion, and firm as a 
rock, he rose in his profession, and obtained 
several of those posts which, together with 
the liberality of his benefactor, enabled him, in 
some degree, to maintain the rank which had 
come down to him without the fortune to sup- 
port it. Attaching himself more and more to 
Biron every year, he followed him in all his 
campaigns and expeditions, and paid him 
back, by many a service and many a care, the 
kindness he had shéwn him in his infancy. 
So that twice had he saved the Marshal's life, 
and twice by his active vigilance, had he en- 
abled his leader to defeat the enemy, before 
he himself had reached the age of eighteen. 
Gradually, however, a change came over 
the mind of Marshal Henry IV., his 
too good master, became firmly seated on the 
throne of France, and Biron, attributing all 
the king’s success to his own support, thought 


Biron. 


no recompense sufficient for his services, no 
honours high enough for his merit and his 
deeds. Henry was any thing but ungrateful, 
and though, in fact, he owed his throne to his 
birth, and to his own right hand, more than 
to any man on earth, he, nevertheless, loaded 
Marshal Biron with all the honours in his 
power to bestow. He was a Duke 
and Peer of France, High Admiral. and Lieu- 
tenant-General of the king's and 
many a post of distinction and emolument, 


created 
armies ; 


raised his revenuce and hi dignity together 

But still he was not satisfied: pride, ambition, 

and discontent, took possession of his heart ; 

and he meditated schemes of elevating him- 

self, till the insanity of ambition him to 

thoughts of treason. His manners too, grew 

morose and haughty : reserved and 

distant to those he had formerly favoured, | 
and his household became cold and stately. 

At the same time, a change, but a very dif- 
ferent change, had taken place in the bosom 
of the young St. Maurice; and to explain 
what that change was, a fact must be mention- 
ed, which is in itself a key to all the new feel- 
ings, and the new thouglits, the new specula- 
tions, and the new hopes, which entered into 
the bosom of the young, but fortuneless Count, | 
about the end of the year 1600. About eight | 
years before that period, there had been add- 
ed to the family of the Duke de Biron a young | 
niece, of about nine years old, a lively, gentle | 
girl, with bright fair hair and soft blue eyes, 
and pretty childish features, that had no look 
but that of innocence, when they were in re- 
pose, but which occasionally took a glance of 
bright, happy eagerness, with which we might 
Suppose an angel gazing on the completion of 
some bright and mighty work. In her child- 
hood, she played with the young St. Maurice, 
till they loved each other as children love ; 
and just at that age when such things become 

rous to a young girl's heart fluttering 
between infancy and womanhood, the Duke 


ea 


he was 
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| de Biron was ordered to Brussels on the ar- 
| rangements of the peace, and taking St. Mau- 
rice with him he sent Mademoiselle de la 
Roche sur Marne to a convent, which she 
thought very hard, for her father and mother 
were both dead, and all that she loved on 
earth the Duke carried away with him. 

St. Maurice was left behind at Brussels to 
terminate some business which Marsha! Biron 
had not concluded, and when, after some 
lapse of time, he returned to France, and joined 
the Duke at the Citadel of Bourg, where that 
nobleman commanded for the King, he found 
Marie de la Roche no longer the same being 
he had left her. The bud had at once burst 
forth into a flower, and a flower of most tran- 
scendent leveliness. The form which his arm 
had encircled a thousand times, in boyish 
sport, had changed in the whole tone of its 
beauty. Every line, every movement, breath- 
ed a different spirit, and woke a different feel- 
ing. The features too, though soft as infan- 
cy, had lost the roundness of infancy, and in 
the still innocent, imploring eyes, which yet 
called up all the memory of the past, there 
was an eloquent glance beaming from a wo- 
man’s heart, in which childhood was outshone 
The young Count felt no alteration in him- 
self, but was dazzled and surprised with the 
change in her, and felt a sudden diffidence 
take possession of him, which the first warm 
welcome could hardly dispel.— 
She seemed scarce to dream that there was a 
difference, for the time which she had spent 
in the convent was an unfilled blank, which 
a circumstance to mark the 
f two years. The Duke de 
young follower with rough 
always various 


unchanged 


affords d searce 

passage of a brik 
Biron received his . 
kindness, but there were 
causes which kept him more from the society 
of St. Maurice than formerly. There were 
many strangers about him, some of whom 
were Italians, and St. Maurice saw that much 
private business was transacted, from a know- 
ledge of which he was purposely excluded.— 
The Duke would take long, and almost solita- 
ry rides, or go upon distant expeditions, to 


| visit the different posts under his government, 


and then, instead of commanding at once the 
young soldier's company, he left him to es- 
cort Mademoiselle de la Roche to this fair 
sight, or to that beautiful view. In the pride 
and selfishness of his heart, he never dreamed 
it possible that the poor and friendless Count 
of St. Maurice would dare to love the niece 
of the great Duke de Biron, or that Marie de la 
Roche would ever feel towards him in any 
other way than as the dependent follower of 
her uncle. But he knew not human nature. 
Mademoiselle de la Roche leaned upon the 
arm of St. Maurice as they strayed through 
the beautiful scenery near Bourg, or yielded 
her light form to his grasp, as he lifted her on 
horseback, or listened to him while he told of 
battles and dangers when he had followed her 
uncle to the field, or gazed upon his flashing 
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features, and speaking eye, while he spoke of 
great deeds, till her heart beat almost to pain 
whenever his step sounded along the corridors, 
and her veins thrilled at the slightest touch 
of his hand. St. Maurice, too, for months 
plunged blindly into the vortex before him. 
He thought not—he hesitated not at the con- 
sequences. But one feeling, one emotion, one 
passion filled his bosom—annihilated foresight, 
prudence, reflection altegether—took posses- 
sion of heart and brain, and left the only ob- 
ject for his mind's conception—love ! 

It went on silently in the bosom of each ; 
spoke not what was in their hearts ; 
they hardly dared to look in each other's eyes 
for fear the secret should find too eloquent a 
voice ; and yet they each felt and knew, that 
loving, they were beloved. They could not 
but know it, for, constantly together, there 
were a thousand voiceless, unconscious modes 
of expression, which told again and again a 
tale that was but too dear to the heart of each. 
And yet there is something in the strong con- 
firmation of language which each required for 
the full satisfaction of their mutual hopes, and 
there are moments when passion will have 
Such a momentcame tothem. They 
were alone ; the sun had just sunk, and the 
few grey minutes of the twilight were speed- 
ing onirrevocable wings. There was no eye 
to see, no ear to hear, and their love was at 


' 
they 


voice 


length spoken 

They had felt it—th 
but the moment it was n 
ness—its perfect hopelessness—seemed sud- 
denly to flash upon their minds, and they stood 
gazing on each other in awe and fear, like the 
First Two, when they had tasted the fatal fruit 
of the knowledge of good and evil. But the 
never-to-be-recalled words had been breathed, 


ey had known it long ; 


ttered—ite hapelese 


and there was a dread and a hope and a ten- | 


derness, mingled with every glance that they 
turned upon one another 

Still the Duke de Biron did not see, for his 
mind was deeply 
schemes of his mad ambition, and the selfishness 
of his pride, that nothing else rested in his 
thought for a moment. Messengers were com- 
ing and going between him and the Duke of 
Savoy, a known enemy to France, and when- 
ever he spoke with St. Maurice, it was in 
terms of anger towards the good king Henry 
1V., and of praise and pleasure towards the 
cold hearted monarch of Spain. Often, too, he 
would apparently strive to sound the disposi- 
tion of his young follower, and would throw 
him into company with mea of more art and 
cunning than himself, who would speak of the 
destruction of the Bourbon line as necessary 
for the good of France and the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, and insinuate that a time might be at 
hand when such a sacrifice would be complet- 
ed. St. Maurice frowned, and was silent when 
the design was covered, as often happened, 
with much art, and boldly spoke his mind 
against traitors when the treason was apparent. 


. 


so engrossed, with the 


Fate of the Duke de Biron. 


At length one day he was called to the pre. 
sence of the Duke, whom he found alone. 
“Come hither, St. Maurice,’ said his friend; 
“T have brought you up, young Count, from 
your infancy to your manhood—I have been 
your friend in fair days and foul—I taught you 
the duty of a soldier, and the duty of an officer 
—TI have raised you higher than any other man 
in France could do, or would do—and now 

| tell me 
| Bearn or me?” 
| “ Your words, my lord,”’ replied St. Maurice, 
| taught me in early years to love the King, 
| and your actions taught me to love yourself, 
| but the honour of a French noble teaches me 
| to love my duty, and that joins ever with my 
love towards my King.” 
| “Ha!” exclaimed Biron, his dark brow 
| burning, “ must you teach me what is duty? 
—Begone, ungrateful boy !—leave me—thus, 
| like the man in the fable, we nourish serpents 
| in our bosom, that will one day sting us—be- 
| gone I say !’—St. Maurice turned to quit the 
| eabine t. with feelings of sorrow and indigna 
| tion in his heart. But grief to see his bene- 
factor thus standing on the brink of dishonour 
and destruction, overcame all personal feeling, 
and he paused, exclaiming, “‘ Oh! my lord, 
my lord! Beware how you bring certain ruin 
on your own head But remon- 
strance only called up wrath. Biron Jost all 
command over himself. He stamped with his 
| heavy boot till the chamber rang; he bade St 
| Maurice quit his presence and his dwelling ; 
| he stripped him, with a word, of all the posts 
and employments which he had conferred 
upon him, and bade him, ere two days were 
over, leave the castle of Bourg, and go forth 
from his family a beggar as he had entered it 
Nor alone, in his rash passion, did he content 
himself with venting his wrath upon his young 
follower, but he dropped words against the mo- 
narch and the state, which left his treasona- 
ble practices beyond a doubt. 

The young count heard as little as possible, 
but hurried from the presence of a man whom 
pride and anger had frenzied, and hastening to 
his chamber, he paused but to ponder over al! 
the painful circumstances of his own situation 
Nothing was before him but despair, and his 
brain whirled round and round with that vague 
wild confusion of painful ideas, which no cor- 
poreal agony ean equal. The predominant 
thought, however, the idea that rose up with 
more and more frightful prominence every mo 
ment, was the necessity of parting from her he 
| loved—and of parting for ever, without one 
hope, without one expectation to sooth the 
long cold blank of absence. He could have 
borne the unjust and cutting unkindness of 
the Duke—he could have borne the loss of 
fortune, and the prospect of that hard fierce 
struggle which the world requires of men who 
would rise above their original Jot—he could 
have borne the reverse of state and station, 
comfort, and fortune, without a murmur or 
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sigh, but to lose the object in which all the ar- | a few hours would take them over the frontier, 


dent feelings of an ardent heart had been con- 
eentrated, was more, far more than he could 
bear. Thus he pondered for near an hour, 
letting the bitter stream of thought flow on, 
while every moment added some new drop of 
sorrow, as reflection shewed him more and more 
the utter hopelessness of all his prospects. 

The setting out of a large train, from before 
his window, first roused him from his painful 
dream, and, though he knew not why, he felt 
relieved when he beheld the Duke de Biron 
himself lead the way, caparisoned as for a 
journey. The next moment found him beside 
Mademoiselle de la Roche. Her eyes were 
full of tears, and he instantly concluded she 
had heard his fate, but it was not so. She 
was weeping, she said, because her uncle had 
come to her apartments angry on some ac- 
count, and had harshly commanded her back 
to her convent the next day; and as she told 
her lover, she wept more and more. But 
when he in turn related the Duke’s anger with 
him, and his commands to quit the citadel— 
when he told her all the destitution of his si- 
tuation—and his hopelessness of winning her 
when all his fortune on the earth was his sword 
and a thousand crowns, Marie de la Roche 
wept no more, but drying her bright eyes, she 
put her hand in his, saying, “‘ St. Maurice, we 
will go together! We love each other, and no- 
body in the world cares aught about us—my 
uncle casts us both off—but my inheritance 


must sooner or later be mine, and we will take 


our lot together !"’ 
Such words, spoken by such lips, were far 


more than a lover's heart could resist. Had 
he been absent when that scheme was pro- 
posed—had he not seen her—had he not held 
her hoy.d in his—had her eyes not looked up- 
on him, he might have thought of difficulties, 
and prudence, and danger, and uncomfort to 
her. But now her very look lighted up hope 
in his heart, and he would not let fear or 
doubt for a single instant shadow the rekin- 
dled beams. He exacted but one thing—she 
should bring him no fortune. The Duke de 
Biron should never say that he had wedded 
his niece for her wealth—if she would sacri- 
tice all, and share his fate, he feared not that 
with his name and with his sword, and her 
love to inspire him, he should find fortune in 
some distant land. Maria doubted not either, 
and willingly agreed to risk herself with him 
upon the wide unknown océan of events. It 
seemed as if all circumstances combined to en- 
able them more easily to make the trial. The 
Duke de Biron had gone to Fontainbleau, 
boldly to meet the generous master he had de- 
termined to betray, and the old chaplain of the 
citadel, whose life St. Maurice had saved at 
the battle of Vitry, after many an entreaty, 
consented to unite him that very night to his 

sweet bride. Their horses were to be 























pared in the grey of the morning, before 
sun had risen, and they doubted not that 


beyond the danger of pursuit. 

The castle was suffered to sink into repose, 
and all was still, but at midnight a solitary 
taper lighted the altar of the chapel, and St. 
Maurice soon pressed Marie to his heart as 
his wife. In silence he led her forth, while 
the priest followed with trembling steps, fear- 
ful lest the lightest footfall should awaken 


| notice and suspicion ; but all remained tran- 


quil—the lights in the chapel were extinguish- 
ed, and the chaplain retreated in peace to his 
apartment. 

There was scarce a beam in the eastern sky 
when St. Maurice glided forth to see if the 
horses were prepared. He paused and listen- 
ed—there was a noise below, and he thought 
he heard coming steps along some of the more 
distant corridors. A long passage separated 
him from his own chamber, and he feared to 
be seen returning to that of Marie, for he 
might be obliged at once to proclaim his mar- 
riage, lest her fair fame should be injured, and 
he therefore determined to hasten forward, 
and strive tégain his own part of the building. 
He strode onward like light, but at the top of 
the staircase a firm hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and a loud voice demanded, ‘* Who 
are you?’’ St. Maurice paused, undetermined 
whether to resist and still try to shake off the 
person who stopped him, or to declare himself 
at once; but the dim outline of several] other 
figures against a window beyond, shewed him 
that opposition was vain, and he replied, “I 
am the Count of St. Maurice; why do you 
stop me, sir ?”’ 

In the King’s name, I arrest you, Count of 
St. Maurice,” replied the voice; “give me 
your sword.” 

“In the King’s name, or in the Marshal de 
Biron’s, gentlemen ?”’ demanded St. Maurice, 
somewhat bitterly. ‘ You jest with me, gen- 
tlemen ; my lord the Duke I may have offend- 
ed, but the King never.” 

“I said in the King’s name, young gentle- 
man,’’ replied the other gravely, taking the 
sword, which St. Maurice yielded. “ You, 
sirs,’’ he continued, turning to those who stood 
“guard this prisoner closely, while I 


near, 
seek for the Baron de Lux.’ 

St. Maurice was detatmed for a few minutes 
in the corridor, and then bade to prepare to 
journey to Fontainbleau. The whole castle 
was now in confusion, and all the principal 
officers of Marshal Biron, the Count found, 
were, like himself, under arrest. At his earnest 
entreaty, the Count de Belin, who commanded 
the party of royal troops, permitted him to take 
leave of her he had so lately wedded, though 
only in his presence. Marie de la Roche sur 
Marne was drowned in tears, but alarm for her 
uncle's safety easily accounted for that, and 
the few low words of comfort and assurance 
which St. Maurice spoke, betrayed not at all 
the secret oftheirunion. She suffered him to 
speak uninterrupted but by her sobs; but 
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when he bent over her hand to raise it to his 
lips, with the formal courtesy of the day, all 
was forgotten but her love and her despair, 
and casting herself into his arms, she hid her 
eyes upon his shoulder, and wept with the bit- 
ter, agonizing tears of unavailing love. 

The old Count de Belin gently unclasped 
her arms, and removed St. Maurice, who turn- 
ed, and grasping his hand, said, with a mean- 
ing look, “ Sir, you are a soldier and a gen- 
tleman—our confidence, I am sure, is safe ?”’ 

‘Upon my honour,” replied the officer, 
laying his hand upon his heart, and St. Mau- 
rice was satisfied. He was soon after put on 
horseback, and conducted with several others 
to Fontainbleau, from whence he was imme- 
diately carried to Paris, and lodged in the Bas- 
tile. But it may be now time to turn to him 
whose weak ambition had brought ruin on his 
own head. 

As is well known, the Duke de Biron, sum- 
moned by the King to his presence on clear 
information of his treason, proceeded at once to 
Fontainbleau, depending fully on the fidelity 
of the very man who had betray#d him, and 
entered the gardens in which Henry was 
walking, atthe very moment when the monarch 
was declaring that, beyond all doubt, he would 
not come. He advanced at once towards the 
King,and Henry, whose frank and generous 
heart would fain have believed him less guilty 
than, he really was, embraced him accord- 
ing to his custom, saying, “‘ You did well to 
eome, Lord Duke, otherwise I should have 
gone to seek you;” and, taking him by the 
hand, he led him into another garden, where 
he could speak with him unobserved. There 
Henry at once, with the noble candour of a 
noble heart, told him that good information 
had been received, of his having carried on a 
long correspondence with the enemies of the 
state. ‘“ Speak the truth, my lord,”’ he added ; 
“tell me all, and, good faith, no one shall 
know it; the matter shall go no further, and 
all it shall cost you shall be a sincere repen- 
tance.” 

The Marshal replied, proudly, that he had 
nothing to confess, and that his purpose in 
There was 
rudeness in his answer, which was not the 
boldness of innocence; and Henry, turning 
away, rejoined the court. Still Henry tried 
more than once during the day to win from the 
He again and 


coming, was to meet his accusers. 


traitor one repentant word. 
again solicited him to speak. He sent his 
friends to him, and his relations; and thoughi 
urged by his council—before which full proofs 
of the Marshal's guilt had long been laid, and 
which had taken prompt measures, as we have 
seen, for securing his followers and depend- 
ants—still Henry's heart rebelled against his 
better judgment, and would not suffer him to 
order his arrest. ‘“ If this matter be tried, and 
proved against him,"’ said the King, “ justice 
must have its way, for the sake of public ex- 
ample; but I would fain avert the necessity.” 
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| At length, even at midnight, Henry once more 
| called his treac!:erous servant to his presence ; 
|and again begged him, for his own sake, to 
leconfess his fault. “Let me hear from your 
own mouth,” said the monarch, “ that which 
| with great sorrow, I have heard from too good 
|} authority ; and on a frank acknowledgment, 
| promise to grant you pardon and kindness. 
| Whatever crime you may have committed or 
| meditated against my person, if you will but 
| confess it, I will cover it over with the mantle 
of my protection, and forget it myself for 
ever.’’* 

‘* Sire !"’ replied the Marshal boldly, “I 

have nothing to say but what I have said. | 
| did not come to your majesty to justify myself, 
but to beg you only to tell me my enemies, 
| that I may seek justiee against them, or ren- 
der it to myself.” 

Henry turned away disgusted, and the Duke 
advanced through the door of the saloon into 
the antechambers beyond. At the door of that, 
however, which led out upon the staircase, he 
was met by the Count de Vitry, who, seizing 
his right hand in his own left, caught the hilt 
of Biron’s sword with the other hand, exclaim. 
ing, “‘The King commands me to give an 
account of your person, sir. Yield me your 
sword.” 

Biron started, and a mortal paleness came 
over his face ; for it would seem that he never 
dreamed for a moment, either that the monarch 
had accurate information of his treason, or 
would proceed to do justice against him. He 
suffered himself to be disarmed, however, and 
led to a secure apartment, where, after he had 
recovered from his first surprise, he passed the 
night in violent and intemperate language, in- 
jurious to his own cause, and indecent in it- 
self. From thénce B was conveyed to the 
Bastile, and his trial proceeded in with great 
rapidity. A thousand efforts were made to save 
him, by his friends and relations ; and Henry 
was besieged, wherever he appeared, with tears 
and petitions. But the day of mercy had gone 
by; and the same monarch who had almost 
| supplicated his rebeilious subject to say one 
word that might save himself, now sternly de- 
clared that justice must take its course; and 
that whatever the law awarded, without fail 
should be put in execution. 

In the meanwhile, St. Maurice passed his 
time in bitter meditations, confined in 4 
| dull cell of the Bastile, which though not ab 
}solutely a dungeon, contained nothing but one 
lof those small narrow beds, whose very look 
| was like that of the grave, a crucifix and : 
|missal. The hours and the days wore on, ané 

he saw no one but the people wh » brought him 
his daily food, and a few persons passing 
| casionally across the inner court of the Bas- 
| tile ; so that solitude and sad thoughts tracet 
levery day deeper and deeper lines upon bis 
heart, and upon his brow. He thought of het 
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The Fate of the Duke de Biron. 


whom he loved—of what her situation was, 
and what it might be ; and when that was too 
painful, he turned his mind to his own fate, 
and tried to look it calmly in the face, but still 
the image of Marie rose up in every scene, and 
reduced all the native resolution of his heart 
to woman's weakness. 

He was thus one day east heedlessly on his 
bed, when the door of his cell was opened, and 
the jailor desired him to follow. St. Maurice 
rose and obeyed, and a few minutes brought 
him to a larger chamber which he was bade to 
enter. At the other side of the room there 
stood a middle sized man, habited in a plain 
suit of rusty black velvet, with strong marked 
aquiline features, and grey hair and beard.— 
His eye was keen and quick, his forehead 
broad and high, and there was something pe- 
culiar ir. the firm rooted attitude with which 
he stood, bending his eyes upon the open 
door. Even had St. Maurice never seen him 
before, he could never have doubted that he 
was a King. 

“Come hither, Sir Count,’’ said Henry 
IV. abruptly, “‘and tell me all you know of 
this treason of the Duke de Biron. ‘Tell me 
all, tell me true, and, by my faith, you shall 
have full pardon.” 

“ Sire,’ replied St. Maurice, “ when my fa- 
ther died in the service of your majesty, and 
my mother left this world a few days after 
my birth, I was left a penniless orphan, for 
all our fortunes had been lost in your royal 
cause ” Henry knitted his brow—* I was 
a beggar,” continued St. Maurice, “ and the 
Duke de Biron took pity on me—brought me 
up—led me to the field—protected—provid- 
ed for me”’ 

“ Hold ! hold ! hold !” cried the King. “ Say 
no more! say no more—get you gone—yet 
stay—lI seek not, sir, this unhappy man’s death. 
Justice shall be done, but no more than jus- 
tice—not severity. If you know any thing 
which can mitigate his offence, speak it bold- 
ly, and the King will thank you; any thing 
that may render his crime less black.” 

“T know little, Sire, of the Marshal's late 
conduct,” replied the Count, “ for in truth I 
have been less in his confidence than formerly ; 
but this I know, and do believe, that he is one 
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Each noise, each sound, made him start ; and 
the very opening of his cell door brought with 
it some quick indistinct fear. It is said that 
those long accustomed tosolitary confinement, 
get inured to the dead, blank vacancy of exist- 
ence without action; lose hope, and fear, and 
thought, and care; and exist, but hardly can 
be said to live. But St. Maurice had not yet 
had time to let one of the fresh pangs of his 
situation become lulled by the opiate of cus- 
tom, and every moment of its endurance, was 
a moment of new agony. He heard no tid- 
ings, he received no comfort, no hope, from 
any one. The very joys that he had known, 
and the love he valued most, became a torture 
to him; his own heart was a burden, and 
while the future was all dark and lowering, the 
past was full of regret, and prolific of appre- 
hension. 

At length one evening an unusual number 
of footsteps traversing the courts below, call- 
ed him from the bed on which he usually 
east himself in prostrate despondency, and he 
beheld, from the small window of his cell, a 
number of people gathered together in the 
open space, of a quality which showed at once 
that some great and formal act was about to 
take place within the walls of the prison.— 
The chancellor was there, and various judges 
and officers of the Parliament, and a number 
of the municipal body of Paris were on the 
spot with clerks and sergeants, and the two 
chief prerots. A small body of soldiers also 
guarded the different doors of the court, and 
on the side next to the garden was raised a 
scaffold, about five feet above the ground, at 
the foot of which a strong man in black stood 
with two others ofan inferior grade, examin- 
ing the edge of a large heavy sword, which 
was suddenly put into the sheath on the sound 
of some voices at the other side of the court. 

At that moment the Duke de Biron was 
brought in through the opposite door, accom- 
panied by several of the oflicers of the prison. 
His dark swarthy countenance was nota shade 
paler than usual, and, with his hat and 
plume upon his head, he walked boldly forward 
with an erect and daring carriage ; but as his 
eye first fell upon the scaffold, he paused a 
single instant, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Ha!’ He then 


of those men to speak, aye, and to write, many | strode forward again, asif he had been march- 
base things in a hasty and passionate mood,! ing against an enemy, and came to the foot of 
that he would be the last on earth to act.” | the ladder which ledto the scaffold. There he 


Heary mused for a moment in silence, and | 


then, without any farther observation ordered 
St. Maurice back again to his cell. 

, Another long week passed, and day after 
day grew more weary and horrible than the 
last. Each hour, each moment, added to anxie- 
ty, uncertainty, and expectation, already be- 
yond endurance. The rising and the setting 
of the sun, the heavy passing away of the 
long and tardy minutes, the wide vague inf- 
nity through which apprehension and care 
had leave to roam, overwhelmed his mind 
and shook even his corporeal strength.— 





paused and looked around him with furious 
and impatient eyes, as if he would fain have 
vented the wrath that was in his heart upon 
some of those around him 

‘Sir Chancellor! Sir Chancellor!” he 
cried, *‘ you have condemned a man more in- 
nocent than many you have suffered to escape, 
and that upon the evidence of two perjured 
villains. You have done injustice, sir, which 
you could have prevented, and you shall an- 
swer for it before God.—Yes, sir, before him 
to whose presence | summon you before a 
year pass over.” Then turning to the com- 
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he would have aided me to quit this place.— 
Fie ! fie ! is this a fate for one who has served 
his country as I have ?” 

“ My lord duke,” said the 


Fate of the Duke de Biron. 





mandant, he added, ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur de Roissy ! | drew the covering from his sight—gazed wild- 
Monsieur de Roissy ! had yeurfatherbeen alive, | ly round him for an instant, and beckoned one 


of the officers to tie up his long hair under the 
handkerchief. Th's was immediately done, 
and his eyes being covered, he called out, 


Chancellor, | “ Haste! haste !"'—‘‘ Repeat the Jn manus, 


“you have heard the sentence of your peers, | my lord,”’ said the executioner, taking a hea- 


and it must now be executed. 


The King | vy sword, which had been hitherto concealed 


commands me to demand the insignia of that | by the attendants. 


noble order to which you once belonged.” 


Biron began to repeat the psalm of the dy- 


“There, sir, take it!’ cried the duke, giv- ,ing—the blade glittered in the air—swayed 


ing his star and riband. 


‘** Tell the king, that | round the head of the executioner ; and before 


though he treat me thus, I have never broken | the eye could trace the blow which ended the 
one statute of the order to which my deeds in| earthly career of the unfortunate but guilty 


his service raised me.—Pshaw !"’ he continu- 
ed, turning from the priests, who now pressed 
him to contess—‘“ I make my confession aloud. 
All my words are my confession.—Still,”’ he 
added, as his eye rested for a moment on the 
scaffold and all the awful preparation for his 
fate, “still 1 may as well think a while of 
where I am going.”’ 

He then spoke for a few minutes with the 
priest who stood by his side. His countenance 
grew calmer and graver; and after having 
received absolution and the sacrament, he 
looked for a brief space towards the sky, then 
knelt down before the scaffold, and prayed for 
some time, while a dead silence was maintain- 
ed around—you might have heard a feather 
fall. As he stil! knelt, the sun broke out, and 
shone calmly and sweetly over the whole ar- 
ray of death, while a bird in the neighbouring 
garden, wakened by the sunshine and the 
deep stillness, broke into aclear, shrill, joyful 
song, with the most painful music that ever 
struck the ear ’ 

The prisoner started on his feet, and, after 
looking round for an instant, mounted the 
scaffold with the same bold step wherewith 
he had approached it. His eyes, however, 
still had in them that sort of wild, ferocious 
gleam, which they had exhibited ever since 
his arrest; and though he seemed to strive 
for calmness, and displayed not a touch of 
fear, yet there was an angry spirit in his tone 
as he addressed those around him. “I have 
wronged the King,”’ he said sharply, “ I have 
wronged the King. ‘Tis better to acknow- 
ledge it. But that I ever sought his life, is a 
lie and perjury. Had I listened to evil coun- 
sel, he would have been dead ten years ago. 
Ah! my old friends and fellow-soldiers,” he 
added, turning to the guards, *‘ why will none 
of you fire your piece into my heart, instead of 
leaving me to the vile hands of this common 
And he pointed to the execution- 


butcher.” 
he continued, seeing 


er. “Touch nw not,” 
the other approach him with a handkerchief 
to bind his eyes—‘‘ Touch me not with those 
hellish fingers, or, by heavens, I will tear you 
limb from limb! Give me the handkerchief.” 

He then cast his hat away from him, and 
bound his own eyes—knelt—prayed again 
for a moment-—rose suddenly up as the exe- 
cutioner was about to draw the sword—with 




















soldier, his head was severed at once from his 
body, and Biron was no more. 

A feeling of intense and painful interest had 
kept St. Maurice at the window till themoment 
that the unhappy soldier covered his own eyes 
with the handkerchief; but then a sensation 
of giddy sickness forced him away, and he cast 
himself down once more, with bitterer feelings 
than ever athis heart. The world seemed all 
a hell of cares and sorrows, and he could have 
died that moment with hardly a regret. After 
he had lain there for nearly two hours, he once 
more rose, and approached the window. The 
crowd were all gone, but the dark scaffold still 
remained, and the young soldier drew back 
again, saying to himself, ‘Who next? who 
next?’ He lay down and tried to sleep, but 
his throbbing temples, and his heated blood, 
rendered the effort vain. Strange wild images 
rose up before his eyes. Fiends and foul shapes 
were grinning at himintheair. Fire seemed 
circling through his veins, and burning his 
heart; he talked, with no one to hear—he rav- 
ed—he struggled—and then came along term 
of perfect forgetfulness, at the end of which he 
woke as from a profound sleep. 

He was weak asa child, and his ideas of the 
past were but faint and confused. The first 
thing, however, that returned to memory was 
the image of his cell, and he cast his heavy 
eyes around, in search of the bolts, and bars, 
and grated windows ; but no such things were 
near. He was in asmall! but handsema room 
with the open lattice admitting the breath of 
many flowers, and by his side sat an old and 
reverend dame, whom he had never seen be- 
fore. A few faint but coherent words, and the 
light of intelligence re-awakened in his eye, 
shewed the nurse, for such she was, that the 
fever had left him, and going out of the cham- 
ber, she returned with a soldier like man, 
whom St. Maurice at once remembered as the 
old Count de Belin, who had arrested him at 
Bourg. Many words of comfort and solace 
were spoken by the old soldier, but St. Maurice 
was forbidden to utter a word, or ask a ques- 
tion for several days. A physician, too, with 
a grave and solemn face, visited him twice 
each day, and gave manifold cautions and 
warnings as to his treatment, which the young 
gentleman began soon to think unnecessary, 
as the firm calm pulse of health grew fuller and 
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Toyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Strait. 


fuller in hisframe. At length one day,as he lay 
somewhat weary of restraint, the door opened, 
and Henry IV. himself stood by his bed-side. 
“ Now, faith, my good young Count,”’ said the 
Monarch, “I had a hearty mind to keep you 
to silence and thin bouillon for some days 
longer, to punish certain rash words spoken in 
the Bastile, casting a stigma upon royal grati- 
titude for leaving faithful friends, who had lost 
allin our behalf, to poverty and want. But I 
have lately heard all your story, and more 
of it than you thought I ever would hear; and 
therefore, though I shall take care that there 
be no more reproaches against my gratitude, 
as a punishment for your crimes, I shall sell 
you as a slave for ever. Come hither, sweet 
taskmaster,”’ he added, raising his voice, 
“and be sure you do all that woman can— 
and that is no small power—to tease this youth 
through all his life to come.” 

As the King spoke, the flutter of a woman's 
robe—the bright, dear eyes—the sweet, all 
graceful form—the bland, glad smile of her 
he loved, burst upon the young soldiers sight ; 
and she, forgetting fear, timidity, the presence 
of royalty—all, all but love, sprung forward 
at once, and bedewed his bosom with her hap- 
py tears. 


Review. 


From the Edinburgh 


VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC AND BEH- 
RING'S STRAIT.* 

‘Ix 

‘which occupied three years and a half, we 


sailed seventy-three thousand miles, and ex- | 
Such | 


an athievement is not of every day perform- | <em 
- | necessary for the voyage ; 


perienced every vicissitude of climate.’ 


ance. It is a work of labour, and toil, and 
perseverance, which, of itself, constitutes a 
eertain title to distinction ; nor is it possible 
for any man, however unobservant and incuri- 
ous he may be, to travel so great a distance 
on the earth's surface, and under every vari- 
ety of climate, without picking up in his 
transit some valuable information, and con- 
tributing towards the enlargement or correc- 
tion of the knowledge previously acquired. 
Government having resolved that another 
attempt should be made to explore a north-west 
Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, by 
the way of Prince Regent's Inlet, an expedition 
(the last which sailed on this difficult and ha- 
zardous service) was accordingly fitted out in 
the year 1824, and the command of it again 
conferred upon Captain Parry ; while, in order 
to connect the discoveries of Captain Franklin 
at the mouth of the Coppermine River with 
the furthest known point on the western side 





_* Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacifie and Beh- 
ring’s Strait, to co-operate with the Polar Expedi- 
Hons; performed by his Majesty’s ship Blossom, 
under the command of Captain F. W. Beechey, 
Royal Navy, ¥.n.8., F.R.a.8, and F.R.G.S., in the 
years 1825, 26, 27, 28. Published by authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Two 
vols. 4to. London: 1831. } 





this voyage, says Captain Beechey, | 
ys J I 7 
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of America, and thus to ascertain the configu- 
ration of the northern boundary of that conti- 
nent, a land expedition, under the intrepid of- 
ficer just named, was at the same time sent out, 
with instructions to descend the Mackenzie 
River to its embouchure, and, there separating, 
to coast the northern shore in opposite direc- 
tions towards the two points previously disco- 
vered; one party, under Dr. Richardson, pro- 
ceeding to the eastward, in order to determine 
the line of coast between the mouths of the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers; and the 
other, under the immediate command of Cap- 
tain Franklin, proceeding to the westward, for 
the purpose of exploring that portion of the 
northern limit of the American continent which 
is situated between the embouchure of the 
Mackenzie River and ley Cape “and, finally ,to 
rendezvous, if possible, in Kotzebue Sound. 
But as it was next to certain, from the extent 
and difficulty of the services to be respectively 
performed, that both the naval and land expe- 
dition, even ut successful, would reach the open 
sea, on the western coast of America, nearly 
if not altogether exhausted of resources and 
provisions, it was also resolved, in the view of 
obviating these anticipated difficulties, to send 
a ship to Behring’s Strait, there to await their 
arrival, to supply their wants, and to provide 
for their safe return to Great Britain. For this 
purpose, the Blossom, of twenty-six guns, but 
on the present occasion mounting only sixteen, 
was put in commission, and the command of 
her conferred on Captain F.W. Beechey, who 
had served with distinction, under Captain 
Parry, in the preceding northern expeditions. 
She was liberally provided with every thing 
and as the vessel, 
in her course, would have to traverse a portion 
of the globe hitherto but imperfectly explored, 
while, on the other hand, a considerable period 
must intervene before her presence would be 
required in Behring's Strait, it was judiciously 
decided to employ her, during the interval, in 
surveying such parts of the Pacific as lay with- 
in the route prescribed for her, and were judg- 
ed of most consequence to the interests of na- 
vigation. 

The Blossom sailed from England on the 
19th of May, 1825, and, after touching at San- 
ta Cruz, in the island of Teneriffe, reached 
Rio Janeiro on the 11th July. She remained 
there till the 13th August, when she took her 
departure for the Pacific, and doubled Cape 
Horn without encountering any of those gales 
which appear so formidable in the accounts of 
the early navigators. Since the days of Anson, 
in fact, the stormy spirit of this celebrated pro- 
montory has been in some measure laid ; in 
other words, the improvement of the art of 
navigation has instructed mariners as to the 
time and way best suited for effecting the pas- 
sage with safety, and thus enabled them to 
avoid the dangers to which their less skilful 
predecessors unnecessarily exposed themselves. 
From the experience of two passages, however, 
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Captain Beechey is of opinion that a ship bound 
to the Pacific should pass inside the Falkland 
Islands, and round Staaten Land, as closely as 
possible ; in which case, she will most proba- 
bly encounter south-west winds, as soon as the 
Pacific opens to her. On the 6th of October, 
the Blossom made Mocha Island, on the coast 
of Chili, and two days after anchored at Talca- 
huana, the seaport of Conception, from which 
it is distant three leagues. Having taken ina 
supply of fresh beef, poultry, water, vegetables, 
and wood, at Conception, which, as a place of 
refreshment, fully answered Captain Beechey’s 
expectations, the Blossom proceeded to Valpa- 
raiso, and thence, taking leave of the coast, 
stood away to the westward across the Pacific. 
Ithad been Captain Beechey’s intention to pass 
within sight of Juan Fernandez, with the view 
of ascertaining its exact position 
proving unfavourable for his purpose, he bent 
his course for the island of Sala-y-Gomez, 
which he closed in with on the 14th November, 
and found much smaller in extent than had 
been previously supposed, being, in fact, little 
else than a heap of rugged stones, apparently 
thrown together by the elements, and scarcely 
distinguishable amidst the spray which conti- 
nually breaks over them. After sailing about 
for some time under the lee of this island, the 
ship bore away still to the westward, and soon 
reached Easter Island, which is inhabited by 
a race of the greatest thieves in the Pacific. 
The natives were for the moet part naked, and 
only here and there could the covering called 
amaro be discerned. Almostallofthem had their 
faces painted with some colour, or variety of 
edlours, in the manner practised by our buf- 
foons ; and two demon-like figures were ob- 
served, painted entirely black. Tattooing is 
also practised to a great extent, especially by 
the females, who stain their skin in imitation 
of blue breeches, doubtless from observing 
sailors in the act of passing through water 
with their trowsers tucked up to the knee, and 
consequently present a very ludicrous appear- 
ance. They are at once deceitful and dishonest, 
and, being of a warlike temperament, prone to 
violence when detected or opposed in their de- 
predations, The population of Easter Island 
is roughly estimated at about fifteen hundred, 
on what ground or data we know not.. From 
various circumstances, however, it would ap- 
pear to have been originally inhabited by a 
race much less barbarous than that by which 
it is at present occupied. The colossel busts 
which excited the surprise of the early naviga- 
tors have, it is true, nearly disappeared, either 
from the perishable nature of the materials, or 
from the destructive propensities of the present 
occupants ; but these, and some other indica- 
tions, afford proof of that migratory tendency 
which seems more or less to characterise all 
the inhabitants of Polynesia. 

Quitting Easter Island without reluctance, 
the Blossom bore away for the next island on 
the chart, which was Ducie’s, and then pro- 
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ceeding to the westward, on the 4th December 
reached Pitcairn Island, which has been so fa- 
mous as the asylum chosen by the mutineers 
of the Bounty. Captain Beechey's account of 
the mutiny, whichis confessedly drawn up 
from information supplied by Adams, the only 
survivor of the mutineers, we shall not enter 





But the wind 


‘into; first because the subject has so long been 
| familiar to the public, that it has now lost all 
its attractions ; and next, because we are not 
much disposed to confide in the accuracy of 
| communications made by a person situated like 
| Adams, who had a deep interest in represent. 
jing his own conduct in the most favourable 
‘light, and who, his companions being all dead, 
jmight tell whatever story he pleased, without 
fear of contradiction. At the same time, many 
of the particulars which Captain Beechey has 
jcollected, respecting the proceedings of the 
|mutineers, seem to be new, and some of them 
are highly instructive, as showing how natu- 
lrally, or rather inevitably, crime begets crime, 
jand one offence leads to the commission of 
| others, which, [at the commencement of his 
| guilty career, the offender himself would have 
shrunk from with horror and dismay. 

The Blossom ‘quitted Pitcairn Island about 
| the middle of December, and resumed her 
|course to the north-westward, in order to ex- 
|amine,as minutely as circumstances would ad- 
mit of, the numerous clusters of coral islands and 
| formations with which this portion of the Pa- 
| cifie is sv thickly studded ; a task which, it is 
| no more than justice to say, Captain Beechey 
appears to have performed with equal ability 


ri and success. Of these islands, thirty-two were 


fully explored, and their respective positions 
determined by accurate observations. The 
largest was about thirty miles in diameter, and 
the smallest less than a mile. Their configu- 
ration is various, and all are composed of living 
coral, except Henderson's Island, which is 
partly surrounded by it; but the dimensions 
appear to be increasing, in consequence of the 
active operations of the lithophytes in extend- 
ing their wonderful structures, and working 
the immersed portions gradually up towards 
the surface. Of the above number, twenty- 
nine had lagoons in the centre; in other 
words, they were composed of an exterior 
girdle or bulwark, enclosing a space varying 
in dimensions ; and, when the whole fabric is 
raised above the surface of the water by means 
of volcanic agency, or some enormous force 
acting upwards, effecting the complete insula- 
tion of that-space, and thus, in the first in- 
stance, forming these central lagoons. And 
this seems to have been the original formation 
of all coral islands, however much their sub- 
sequent appearance may have changed from 
the operation of natural causes in gradually 
reducing the height of the exterior rampart, 
and, at the same time, filling up the interior 
hollows or cavities. The invariable instinct of 
the corallines, or lithophytes, leads them to 
construct these bulwarks in the first instance ; 
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for what precise purpose it is not easy to say. 
But, as the form or shape of each structure is | 
different, it has been supposed by some that 
they have their foundations upon submarine 
mountains, or extinguished volcanoes ; that, 
consequently, the figure of the base determines 
that of the superstructure ; and that the la- 
goons, which are found in every coral forma- 
aon, may be occasioned by the shape of the 
crater ;—suppositions which appear to be coun- 
tenanced by the remarkable fact that all the 
coral islands, without exception, exhibit traces 
of voleanic agency, and that their elevation 
above the surface of the water, which forms 
the upper limit of the labours of the lithophy- 
tes, is unquestionably the result of an expan- 





sive subterranean force, acting upwards, or in | 


the direction of least resistance. At the same 
time, it is known that the corallines work la- 
terally as well as vertically, and this circum- 
stance, which seems incompatible with the| 
hypothesis just mentioned, has led some to 
imagine that the coral formations spring ori- 
ginally from small bases, extending them- 


Pitcairn’s Island. 


selves horizontally as they rise perpendicularly 


towards the surface of the sea; and that the 
primary construction of the exterior girdle is 
to be ascribed solely to the peculiar instinct of 
the lithophytes, which unerring nature has 
thus directed to execute, first of all, the most 
important and essential portion of their labours. 
Mr. Foster, who accompanied Captain Cook, 
and first directed the attention of scientific 
men to the subject of the coral formations, 
was of opinion that the animalcules forming 
the reefs, began with the construction of an 
outer ledge, in order to shelter their habitation 
from the impetuosity of the winds, and the 





power of the ocean. But this notion appears 
to be ill founded, inasmuch as the force of the 
4 wind, and the agitation of the ocean, are not 
s @ felt at any considerable depth below the sur- 
3 face, whereas the coral animalcules appear 
: to commence their operations at very great 
depths, and, consequently, must be engaged 
z @ in them long before the structures they form 
2 @ attain sufficient elevation to reach the lowest | 
limit of commotion which the power of the 
t @ wind can possible produce. In fact, none of 
t @ the theories which have hitherto been propos- 
g ed are sufficient to explain or to connect the 
s phenomena exhibited by these interesting for- 
8 Mf mations; nor have any data as yet been fur- 
¢ @f nished from which the average rate of their 
progressive increase may be inferérred, or the 
- @ laws which regulate it deduced. 
d Of the thirty islands visited in succession 
n @ by Captain Beechey, only twelve, including 
»- & Pitcairn Island, are inhabited; and the total 
m @j amount of their population, he thinks, cannot 
y @ much exceed three thousand souls, of which 
t, j one thousand belong to the Gambier group, 
of ff and twelve hundred to Easter Island, leaving 






only between eight and nine hundred for the 
temainder. Several of the inhabited islands, 
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dent marks of prior occupation by a race dif. 
ferent from that by which they are at present 
| possessed ; ; and in many of those which are 
now uneecupied, especially in the low archi- 
pelago, Captain Beechey discovered traces of 
| their having been formerly inhabited. These 
are curious circumstances, and, considering 
the distances which intervene between some 
of the islands occupied by the people of the 
same race and language, explicable only on 
the assumption that migrations are frequent 
and extensive, notwithstanding the apparent 
impracticability of performing long voyages 
in open and slender canoes. Nor does this 
assumption rest on a hypothesis. The fact of 
the natives frequently undertaking voyages of 
several hundred miles, is incontestably estab- 
lished ; and accident threw in the w ay of 
| Captain Beechey some people of Chain Island, 
| who, having planned a voyage to Otaheite, si- 
tuated about three hundred miles to the west- 
ward, were forced out of their course by a gale 
of wind, which they encountered two days af- 
ter their departure, and diven six hundred 
miles in a direction contrary to the trade wind. 
An occurrence like this is of itself sufficient 
to explain the whole mystery as to the distri- 
bution of population amongst the islands of the 
Pacific ; for, although the instances previous- 
| ly met with, have mostly been in one direction, 
‘and have rather favoured the opinion of mi- 
gration from the eastward, or in the direction 
of the trade wind, yet there is no reason to be- 
lieve the case of the Chain Islanders a solitary 
or even arare one. Many other canoes may 
have experienced the same fortune as that 
which carried Tuwarri and his companions, 
male and female ; and of the thousands which 


| 


| have, at different times, been committed to the 


| 





particularly the two last mentioned, bear evi- 





bosom of the Pacific and the mercy of the 
winds, ‘ some few may have drifted to the re- 
motest islands of the archipelago, and thus 
peopled them.’ On a question of this sort, 
we are not toconsider probabilities, but facts, 
and to draw such conclusions only as the lat- 
ter seem to warrant. Were we to reason on 
general principles, we should undeubtedly 
come to the conclusion, that migrations such 
as those we have described were in the very 
highest degree improbable. It would seem 
next to impossible that the most reckless 
and daring adventurers could plan and per- 
form voyages of three hundred miles, in a frail 
canoe, without the aid of either compass or 
chart. But the fact of such voyages having 
been actually performed being attested by in- 
controvertible evidence, there is an end at 
once to the question of probability ; and all 
that we have to consider is, whether the dis- 
tribution of the population among the Polyne- 
sian archipelagoes has been primarily owing 
to these extraordinary migrations. And that 
it really has been so, seems to admit of little 
doubt; more especially as there is no other 
known or ascertained mode in which this 
could have been effected. 
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Having completed his survey and examina- 
tion of the coral islands, Captain Beechey pro- 
ceeded to Otaheite, which he reached on the 
18th of March, 1826. This fine romantic is- 
land appears, morally speaking, to be in a 
most deplorable condition. The missionaries 
have managed to obtain an entire ascendency ; 
but their labours, we fear, have as yet been 
productive of little good. They have over- 
shot the mark which they ought to have aim- 
ed at, and by attempting too much, have fail- 
ed in that which, with more patience and less 
ambition, they might have accomplished.— 
They have ostensibly succeeded in Christian- 
izing nearly the whole population, who have 
generally been inspired with disbelief of, and 
contempt for, their former superstitions. But 
unhappily, in eradicating idolatry, the mission- 
aries, from whatever cause, have failed to sub- 
stitute any better principle in its stead; and 
the only effect of the change produced has 
been, to degrade Christianity to the level of 
the most brutish idolatry, without making one 
step towards raising these miserable idolaters 
to the rank of Christians. The people, con- 
sequently, are as much barbarians and savages 
as ever—or rather, they are worse; for they 
have borrowed from civilization nothing but 
the vices by which it is dishonoured, and exhi- 
bit in their character a deplorable union of all 
that is most corruptible and profligate in the 
two opposite states of society which are here 
brought into juxtaposition. Hence, the im- 
morality which prevails among these unfortu- 
nate islanders is hideous and revolting. Drun- 
kenness is universal. The late king, Promar- 
ree the Second, died of intoxication; and 
numbers of the degraded and brutalized people 
teriainate their existence in the same way.— 
The effects of this vice upon savage natures, 
and the scenes to which it gives rise, may ea- 
sily be imagined. They are of daily, nay, hour- 
ly occurrence, when the natives succeed in 
procuring ardent spirits, which they are ever 
ready to purchase, at any price and at any sa- 
crifice. 
teristics is laziness. They have an uncon- 
querable aversion to labour of any kind ; and 
the only pleasure they seem to take, consists 
in being idle, and getting intoxicated as often 
as they can. 
the most abject wretchedness, together with 
the vices which invariably belong to the low- 
est condition of human existence. The first 
step towards civilizing a people is, to try to 
form them to habits of industry, and, if possible, 
to create in their minds a desire to better their 
condition. But nothing of this kind has, yet 
been seriously attempted. The missi-narees, 
as the natives denominate them, seem much 
more disposed to enact the part of legislators, 
than instructors of the Otaheitans. They have 
been at infinite pains to get up a mock Parlia- 
ment, and to perpetrate other analogous fol- 
lies; but as yet they appear to have found no 
leisure for the more obscure and humble la- 


Another of their predominant charac- | 


The immediate consequence is, | 


bours, which alone can prepare a people for 
receiving political institutions. We should 
have thought better of them, and entertained 
some hopes of future improvement of these 
unhappy islanders, had they striven to confer 
upon them some of the substantial benefits of 
civilization, instead of wasting their time in 
fantastical experiments. But the radical and 
we fear much, incurable vice, which eats into 
the very core of society in this island, is the 
gross and unblushing licentiousness which pre. 
vails among all classes. Otaheite, in fact, 
may be described as one vast brothel ; in which 
as in other places of the same description, the 
women are, if possible, still more profligate 
than the men. Here, notwithstanding the 
laws (as they are called) attach severe penalties 
to breaches of decorum, Captain Beechey as- 
sures us, we have no doubt with perfect truth, 
‘ that, if opportunity offered, there is no favour 
which might not be obtained from the females 
of Otaheite, for the trifling consideration of a 
Jew's harp, a ring, or some other bauble. He 
describes, or rather we should say, hints at, a 
scene which occurred on the occasion of a vi- 
sit he made, somewhat unexpectedly, to the 
royal palace ; and which afforded occular de- 
monstration of the melancholy fact, that the 
highest class rivals the lowest in the most 
shameless and abandoned profligacy. When 
he entered the sleeping apartment, Pomarree, 
the heir apparent to the sovereignty, ‘ led for 

ward his young princess, Aimatta, and extend 
ed his politeness much beyond what could pos 

sibly have been anticipated from so younga 

husband.’ 

Matters are not so bad in the Sandwich Is 
lands, which Captain Beechey next visited, 
having reached Waohoo early in May. Here, 
owing to some favourable circumstances, aid- 
ed, of course, by the natural superiority of the 
native character, civilization and the arts of 
life have really attained considerable advance- 
ment. The framework of society has been 
put together; civil institutions have been 
founded ; laws have been enacted and enforced 
towns have been built and laid out with a re- 
gard both to elegance and comfort ; means of 
defence have been provided, at least for Hono 
ruru, the capital; a flotilla, consisting of se- 
veral brigs of war and smaller vessels, has 
been collected; and a considerable trade is 
carried on, principally in sandal-wood, the 
most valuable product of these islands. He 
noruru is composed chiefly of wooden houses, 
laid out in squares, intersected at regular in- 
tervals by streets properly fenced in; and the 
general appearance of the people, although at 
first sight rather repulsive, owing to their dark 
complexions, and a certain wildness of expres- 
sion in their countenances, shows a manliness 
of character, which contrasts favourably with 
the licentious effeminacy of the Otaheitans.— 
In short, a wonderful change has been produc: 





edon the habits, manners, and condition of 
‘the people, since these islands were visited by 
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Missions of San Francisco and Montery. 


Captain Cook ;—a , the sole merit of 
which belongs to King Tamehameha, and his 
minister Krimakoo, otherwise called Pitt, be- 
cause contemporary with the English states- 
man; two persons singularly adapted to each 
other, with minds of that bold and original 
east, which, rising superior to every thing local 
and present, anticipate the wisdom of ages to 
come, and apparently raised up by Providence 
for the special purpose of giving the first vi- 
gorous impulse to improvement in that hither- 
to benighted region of the globe. 

But the picture has its shadows as well as 
its lights. The staple product of these islands 
is the odoriferous wood already mentioned, 
which is in great demand in China and other 
countries of the East, where it is burnt as in- 
cense to their idols. But this wood requires 
many years to arrive at a state fit for the mar- 
ket; and, with the usual improvidence of men 
who are still more than three parts barbarians, 
the quantity cut down has greatly exceeded 
that which a negligent cultivation can supply, 
and, consequently, the article has become 
searce ; while, in point of quality, it is inferi- 
or to that produced in India and Ceylon. In 
the meanwhile, expensive habits have been 
formed, a taste for luxuries diffused, and hea- 
vy debts contracted ; all which circumstances 
tend still further to drain the immediate and 
only resources of these islands, and to reduce 
the inhabitants to a state of wretchedness, 
which cannot fail to retard, if not wholly stop 


the course of improvement so happily com- 
menced. We also learn from Captain Beechey 
that education ‘ has made much slower pro- 
gress than every well-wisher of the country 
A few individuals, whose good 
fortune it has been to receive continued in- 


could desire.’ 


struction, seem to have acquired a limited 
knowledge of the Scriptures; but the great 
majority remain ignorant even ofthe prayers 
which they are taught to repeat, and, in other 
respects, are entirely uninstructed. ‘ The mis- 
sionaries,’ says Captain Beechey, ‘ appear to 
be very anxious to difiuse a knowledge of the 
tenets of the gospel among all the inhabitants, 
and have laboured much to accomplish their 
praiseworthy purpose ; but the residents in 
Honoruru well know what little effect their 
erertions have produced, probably on account 
of the tutors having mistaken the means of 
diffusing education.’ 

Captain Beechey left Woahoo on the 31st 
May, and standing away to the north-west- 
ward, almost in a direct course, arrived, on 
the 26th June, off Petrapaulski, in Kamtschat- 
ka, where Soe despatches awaiting him, 
communicating the return of the expedition 
ander Captain Parry, and desiring him to 
cancel that part of his instructions which had 
been framed with reference to the assumed case 
ofthe north-west passage being actually effect- 
ed. On the 5th of July, he weighed anchor, 
and proceeding to Behring’s Strait, entered 
Kotzebue Sound on the 22d, and reached the 
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appointed rendezvous, at Chamisso Island on 
the 25th July ; five days later than had been 
arranged, but quite early enough, as no traces of 
Captain Franklin and his party were discover- 
ed, nor, in point of fact, as our readers know, 
did they succeed in penetrating to the western 
side of America. With regard to Captain 
Beechey’s proceedings during his stay in the 
Strait, we defer entering into any detail, or 
indulging in any observation, until we come 
to notice his return the following season.— 
Suffice it then for the present to say, that, hav- 
ing remained exploring the American coast to 
| the northward, until the 14th of October, 
| when the approach of winter and the appear- 
ance of the ice rendered it perilous to delay lon- 
ger his departure, Captain Beechey weighed 
anchor, quitted the Sound, repassed the Strait, 
and proceeded to the southward, through 
Oonemak channel in the Aleutian Islands, 
making the best of his way to San Francisco 
in California, which he reached on the 7th 
November, 1826. 

During a stay of six weeks at San Francisco 
Captain Beechey collected a good deal of in- 
formation respecting the state of California ge- 
nerally ; and, in particular, concerning the 
missions which have been established in differ- 
ent parts of that country for the conversion 
of the Indians. Of these there are five in the 
jurisdiction of San Francisco, four in that of 
Montery, and six to the southward of Soledad 
The missions of Sans Francisco and Montery, 
jhave together about 7000 Indian converts, 
while those tothe southward are said tocontain 
as many as 20,000 proselytes. Each mission 
has fifteen square miles of territory attached to it, 
with aset of buildings, includinga church,more 
or less **‘>nsive according to the number of 
converts itis destined to receive. The church is 
generally a respectable edifice, highly decerat- 
ed in the interior, and provided with costly 
vestments for processions; doubtless in the 
view of impressing the imaginations of the 
Indians through the medium of their senses 
The other buildings are variously laid out, 
and adapted to the number of Indians they 
contain. But how are converts in the first 
instance procured, or, in other words, by what 
means are the Indians induced to forego the 
wild independence of their native forests, 
and immure themselves in these establish- 
ments? This is a question to which no di- 
rect answer has been given; but, from sundry 
hints thrown out by Captain Beechey, we are 
led to conjecture that Californian Indians are 
made converts in the same way precisely as 
the Highlanders of Scotland were formerly 
made volunteers, that is, without their own 
consent. But even supposing this to be true, the 
first step of the process is by far the most ob- 
jectionable. Received within the walls of the 
mission establishments, they are upon the 
whole kindly treated, especially after baptism 
—a rite, the administration of which the In- 
dians have tact enough to court rather than te 
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shun ; more especially, as obstinacy is said to 
subject the recusant to confinement, than 
which no punishment is more dreaded by a 
race accustomed to the exercise of unbounded 
freedom. As soon as they become Christians, 
some are put to trades, and become weavers, 
tanners, shoemakers, bricklayers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, or artificers of a higher grade ; 
others, again, are taught husbandry, and the 
rearing of horses and cattle ; while a few who 
have good Voices, are instructed in music, and 
form part of the choir of the church. The fe- 
males card, clean and spin wool, weave and 
as are married, 
requit- 


sew; and such of the men 
attend to their domestic concerns. In 
al of these benefits, the services of the Indian 
for life belong to the mission ; but this unjust 
and impolitic pretension is not rigorously in- 
sistedin. At the same time, should any neo- 
phyte repent of his conversion, and desert to 
the woods, an armed force is instantly dis- 
patched in pursuit of him, and, when recap- 
igged back to undergo a pun- 


tured, he is d 


ishment apportioned to the 
fene r or less enormity of his 
apostacy. But « 
; rare; for, as the wild Indians 
for those who have 


measure of his of- 
, and the great 
surrences of this kind are 
comparativel 
have a supreme aversion 
nissions, and not only refuse to 
‘ir tribe, but frequently 


entered the 1 


‘ 


readmit them to th 
discover to the pursuers 
the fugitives, this animosity acts as a powerful 
and, at the same time, 
uinst the wild tribes, 
when disposed to resent the invasion of their 
territory, and the kidnapping expeditions of 
Such are the mission esta- 
the merits and de- 


the hiding-places of 


n desertion ; 


eheck 


serves 4s a defence ag 


the missionaries 
blishments of California, 
fects of which seem equally obvious. 

The ship’s company having recruited their 
health which had suffered severely from fatigue 
and other causes, Captain Beechey took leave 


of San Francisco on the 28th December, and ; 


proceeded to Monterey, where he arrived on 
the Ist of January 1827, and having taken on 
board some supplies which he had provided, 
shaped his course to the southward for the 
Sandwich Islands. On the 25th, he again en- 
chored in the Harbour of Honoruru, where he 
procured a seasonable supply of salt provisions, 
the beef corned in California having proved 
so bad, that it was found necessary to throw 
the whole overboard. Other stores were also 
obtained at this port; but as these were still 
insufficient, and as no medicines were to be 
had at Honoruru, Captain Beechey resolved 
to proceed to China. Accordingly, on the 4th 
March, the Blossom put to sea, and arrived at 
Macoa on the 10th April. Here some difficul- 


ties and obstructions were at first encountered 
but, by the 30th, the requisite supplies were 
got on board, and the ship immediately com- 
menced her voyage to the northward. On 
the 15th May, she reached the Island of Loo- 
choo, where she remained till the 25th, and 
then resumed her course for Behring’s Strait. 
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Captain Beechey’s account of Loochoo, and 
its inhabitants, we are inclined to consider as, 
in some respects, the most important, if not 
the most interesting part of his work; and, 
although we are at somewhat of a loss to dis- 
cover the precise nature of his own particular 
views respecting the character of the people 
by whom this island is inhabited, there can be 
no doubt that he has said enough to expose 
the misconceptions of Captain Hall and Dr 
Macleod on the subject. We have been hither- 
to re ading romances on Loochoo, the scene 
of which merely is laid in that island. The 
commander of the Blossom has broken the 
spell and dissolved the charm by a plain mat- 
ter-of-fact statement, which has certainly 
nothing but its truth to recommend it. Let 


us see what he makes of this little fairyland of 


the Yellow Sea. 

The great puzzle in the character of these 
people, is conceived to be the readiness with 
which they supply to ships whatever may be 
without asking or receiving any 
The riddle, however, is 


required, 
equivalent in return. 
not of very difficult solution. For, in the first 
place, from the facts stated by Captain Bee 
chey, it is manifest that their liberality is more 
apparent than real. He found them ready 
enough rot only to receive presents, but to beg 
for them, when they could do so without being 
observed, and he further discovered that they 
could steal, when occasion offered, with very 
tolerable dexterity. A registering thermometer 
having been abstracted from the deck, Captain 
Beechey mentioned the circumstance to Cap 
tain Hall's friend, the lin The latter af- 
fected much distress on hearing of the theft, 
and said he would make every enquiry about 
the missing article on shore ; adding, however, 
with great naivete, ‘ Plenty Loo Choo man teef, 
plenty mans teef,’ and advising the captain 
to look well after his handkerchiefs, watches, 
and particularly any of the instruments 
that might be taken on shore. Every circum- 
stance, indeed, leads to the conclusion, that 
the ostensible liberality of these people is the 
result of policy, rather than native generosity 
of disposition, Cunning and craftiness are the 
arms which the weak employ against the 
strong. Conscious alike of their exposed po- 
sition, and of their inability, in the event of 
actual aggression, to repel force by force, the 
Loochooans naturally avail themselves of the 
only effectual means of defence they possess, 
and seek to coax and bribe off visitors with 
whom it might be dangerous to quarrel, and 
fatal to come to blows. They are by no means 
of a bold and warlike disposition#but rather 
the reverse ; and their intercourse with Euro- 
peans must have convinced them that policy 
afforded the surest, as well as the most conge- 
nial means of protection. Accordingly, they 
are consummate adepts in all the arts of dis- 
simulation ; smooth, hypocritical, false, and at 
the same time jealous and watchful in a high 
degree ; always attempting to accomplish theit 


guist. 
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Character of the Inhabitanis of Loo Choo. 


object, and commonly succeeding, by means 
of cunning,cozenage, and deceit, lackered over 
with an outer coating of fair-seeming, urbanity, 
and plausibility, which seldom fail to impose 
on those with whom they have todeal. Thus 
in their very weakness they have found, if we 
may 80 express it, an element of strength. 
But to represent such a people as paragons of 
every human virtue, and as strangers to all the 
evils, and vices, and crimes, which afflict socie- 
ty in other parts of the earth, is to take them 
rather too literally at their word, and to exhibit 
the external varnish, without giving us a 
glimpse of the coarse orcorrupt material within, 
which it serves to smooth and gloss over to the 
eye of a distant observer. Captain Beechey 
has rendered an essential service to the cause 
of truth, by details exposing several of the 
mistakes which have been 





more prominent 
committed in regard to the Loochooans. 
First, it was said that this people were pos- 
sessed of no arms either offensive or defensive ; 
which excited considerable sur- 


an assertion ble 
prise at the time whch it was originally made, 
and which Napoleon, on its being repeated to 
him, instantly declared his unqualified disbelief 
of. Captain Bee hey, however, saw no arms 
in the of the natives. But the 
mandarins and o.hers stated that there were 
both cannon and muskets in the island; An- | 
yah affirmed that twenty-six cannon were dis- 


inks belonging to Loo- 


a 


OSSESSior 
I 


tributed among the j 


+ rene . ! 
choo; the fishermen, and indeed all classes at | 


Napa, showed themselves familiar with the use 
of cannon, when they came on board the Blos- 
ularly noticed the improvement | 
hloc! 


CHIOCcK : 


som, and partic 
of the flintlock upon the mat 
panels of the j or temple, are p rinted 
figures seated upon broadswords, a 
arrows ; and, wl ll more conclusive than 
all, the harbour of Napa is definded by three 
square stone forts, one on each side of the en- 


on the | 
ywhouse, 
bow 3 and 


rat is st 


trance, and the other on a small island, so situ- 
ated as to rake a vessel entering the port—and 
these forts, besides being loopholed are pro- 
vided with platforms and parapets. Further, 
Captain Beechey presented a mandarin with 
a pair of pistols, which he thankfully accepted ; 
and the arms were taken charge of by his at- 
tendants, without exciting any unusual degree 
Upon questioning Captain Hall's 





of curiosity. 
friend, the linguist,as to where the Loochooans 
procured gunpowder, Captain Beechey imme- 
diately received for answer, ‘ From Fochien.’ 
Besides, both China and Japan have repeatedly 
fitted out expeditions against Loochoo, and 
civil wars have occasionally prevailed in the 
island ; occurrences. we presume, which will 
scarcely be considered compatible with an 
ignorance of war and of the use of arms. 
Secondly, we were also told that the Loo- 
chooans had no money, and were wholly un- 
acquainted with the use of it. This, as the 
newspapers say, would have been important, 
iftrue. But, unfortunately for the accuracy 
of those who promulgated this statement, Cap- | 





| frame—or the 
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tain Beechey not only saw money in circula- 
tion on the island, but has some of it now in 
his possession! The coin is similar to the cash 
of China. From the authorities which our 
author has quoted, it also appears that money 
has long been known to, if not in use among, 
the Loochooans; probably since the middle of 
the fifteenth century. 

Thirdly, so effectually had these smooth 
hypocrites imposed on the good-nature of 
Captain Hall, that we are led, on his authori- 
ty, to believe that the heaviest penalty attach- 
ed to the commission of a crime in Loochoo 
was a gentle tap with a fan. We are also in- 
formed that the conduct of the superior orders 
in Loochoo towards their inferiors, was cha- 
racterised by a mildness and forbearance wor- 
thy of the primitive ages. Captain Beechey's 
surprise may therefore be conceived, when the 
first mandarin who came on board the Blossom 
proceeded, on some slight provocation, to bam- 
boo the canaille that had accompanied him, with 
an energy and vigour which astonished both 
the commander and the crew, and proved that 
the buttoned functionary was no mean profi- 
cient in the use of the Chinese instrument of 
The cowardly, however, are al- 


rovernment 
Upon further enquiry, it turned 


ways cruel. 
out that the punishments inflicted in Loochoo 
are nearly the same as those practised in Chi- 
na, which has always been famous for the san- 
guinary char For great 
crimes, the punishment aw arded is death, by 
a cross, and sometimes under 
: while for less aggravated 


ucter of its penal code. 


strangulation on 
protracted torments 
offences, the body is loaded with iron chains— 
ne locked into a heavy wooden 


4ea 
case, 


. is 


h 


or the 
. é 
enclosed ina 


p rson 18 
leaving out the head of the culprit, which is 
1 exposed to the scorching rays of 


shaven, and 
the sun—or, finally, the hands and feet are 
bound, and quicklime thrown into the eyes. 
It appears, also, that confession is sometimes 
extorted by dividing the joints of the fingers 
alternately, and clipping the muscles of the 
legs and arms with scissors ; and several indi- 
viduals at Potsoong assured Captain Beechey 
that they had seen an unfortunate wretch ex- 
pire under this horrid species oftortare. One 
ia alrnost tempted to believe that the devil or 
an inquisitor had invented these atrocivies ; 
there being scarcely any other supposition on 
which we can account for a refinement in cru- 
elty such as that which is at length found to 
prevail among the people of Loochoo, and 
which, unquestionably, would reflect no dis- 
credit either on the place of punishment below, 
or on the best imitation of it that has ever been 
got up above. Such are the gentle doves who 
cooed so softly in the ear of Captain Hall, per- 
suading him that the golden age was, after all, 
no poetical chimera, and filling his imagination 
with some of the most absurd fantasies ever 
palmed on good-natured credulity. 

Captain Beechey quitted the Elysium of the 


Yellow Sea on the 25th May, and making the 
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besi of his way to the northward, arrived in | in 1825, to Point Turnagain, is a distance of 
Awatska Bay, in Kamtschatka, on the 2d of three handrec and eighty-five miles, being 
July, whence, on the 18th, he sailed for Beh- | nearly thrice as great as that intercepted, on 
ring’s Strait, and reached the old rendezvous | the western side, between Point Beechey and 


on the 16th of August. We shall now endea~! 
vour, as briefly as possible, to state the general 
results of Captain Beechey’s proceedings in | 
the Strait during both seasons. 

He explored and carefully examined the | 
whole of Kotzebue Sound, rectifying several 
nristakes which had been committed by the | 
navigator whose name it bears, and discover- 
ing Hotham Inlet and the Buckland River. He 
aiso examined, though we scarcely think with 
much address, the remarkable cliffs at Elephant 
Point, in Eschscholtz Bay, which Kotzebue | 
had supposed to bea stranded iceberg, from hav- | 
ing found them covered with a thick coating | 
of ice, but which were, in reality, composed of | 
mud and gravel in a frozen state, the glacial 
facing having partly melted away; while, 
amidst the debris and sand at or near the base 
of these remakable cliffs, were disinterred ge- 
veral tusks, bones, and grinders of elephants | 
and other animals, in a fossil state. He then | 
surveyed the line of coast to the northward, 
and, in autumn 1826, succeeded, by means of | 
the barge, in adding about seventy miles of | 
coast to the geography of the Arctic regions. | 
Captain Beechey proceeded in the Blossom as 
far as ley Cape, where he found the sea quite | 
open, and felt the greatest desire to advance ; | 
but having received positive orders to avoid the 
hazard of being beset in the ship, and being 
provided with a decked launch, well adapted 
by her size to prosecute an inshore survey, he 
lost no time in despatching her on this service, 
which proved one of considerable danger, the re- 
turn of the boat being nearly cut off by the sud- 
den accumulation of the ice. Proceeding to the 
north-eastward, however, she succeeded in ex- 
ploring the line of coast as far as Barrow Point, 
one hundred and twenty-six miles beyond Icy 
Cape, or seventy miles farther than any pre- 
ceding navigator had advanced, and one hun- 
dred and forty-six miles from the extreme point 
reached by Captain Franklin in his progress 
westward, from Mackenzie River. By this 
approximation, therefore, little room is left for 
further speculation as to the northern limits of 
the American continent. From Icy Cape to 
Barrow Point, which is situated in about seven- 
ty-one and a half degrees of latitude, the coast 
trends constantly to the eastward, and proba- 
bly, at no point, extends much farther north 
than that reached by the Blossom’s barge ; 
wherefore, combining this circumstance with 
the general direction of the coast from the 
Mackenzie River to Captain Franklin’s Ex- 
treme, as it is called, the general outline of the 
part yet unexplored may be conjectured with 
tolerable certainty. The extreme points of 
discovery, however, do not approximate so 
closely on the eastern as on the western side 
of America; since, from the spot in Prince 





Regent's Inlet where the Fury was wrecked 


Barrow Point. 

But we hope, though we can scarcely say we 
expect, that our enterprising countryman, Cap- 
tain Ross, will be able to complete the solution 
of this great geographical problem, by means 
of his steam-vessel, which is certainly better 
adapted to the navigation of the Arctic Seas, 
during the brief period they are partially open, 
than sailing vessels can possibly be. His inten- 
tion is understood to have been, to proceed down 
Prince Regent's Inlet, and then to try to make 
his way along the northern coast of America 
to Behring’s Strait, to pass through, land in 
Kamtschatka, and, there leaving the vessel to 
be conducted home by his nephew, who ac- 
companies him, to travel across Siberia to Pe- 
tersburgh. 

In 1827, Captain Beechey found it imprac- 
ticable to advance as fur to the northward as 
in 1826, owing to the earlier accumulation 
of the ice, and its progress to the southward 
Nothing, in fact, can be more uncertain and 
variable than the state of the Arctic Seas 
One year they are almost entirely open, 
with comparatively little ice, and the next 


| they are so completely blocked up, as to pre- 


sent an insurmountable barrier to navigation 
nay, a few weeks, or even days, are some- 


| times sufficient to prodace this transformation. 


Hence, if the north-west passage were entirely 
explored, of which, indeed, we see but small 
chance, commerce would in no degree pro- 
fit by the discovery. Our maps of America 
would be improved, and nothing else. 

From what has been stated, it appears that, 
upon the whole, Captain Beechey employed 
his time advantageously while in Behring’s 
Strait. But there are, nevertheless, some sub- 
jects of great interest, both to science and ne 
vigation, which, although they lay fairly with 
in the scope of his researches, he seems to have, 
in agreat measure, neglected. One of these 
is the subject of currents, and, in connexion 
with it, that of driftwood, which ‘ was every- 
where abundant.’ In regard to the current, 
which is generally understood to prevail in 
Behring’s Strait, setting into the Polar Sea 
round Icy Cape, Captain Beechey gives us 
little information, and that little is not very 
consistent; for, in one place, (page 266,) he 
seems disposed to question the existence of 
any such current; while, in another, (page 
376,) he comes to the conclusion, ‘that a 
current prevails in a northerly direction, al- 
though he confesses himself unable to deter- 
mine its rate with any degree of precision, 
and expresses an opinion that it sets in dur- 
ing only one season of the year. Nor is he 
in any degree more satisfactory on the sub- 
ject of driftwood, which he has evidently not 
examined with the attention which it deserv- 
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Fossil Remains. 


comes from the southward, he says loosely, 
‘It is more probable that it is brought down 
the rivers from the interior of America.’ 
But where are the rivers on this coast, which 


can possibly communicate with the interior of 


America? None such have yet been disco- 
vered; and even if the case had been other- 
wise, the existence of rivers communicating 
with the interior of America, would scarcely 
have accounted for the fact of so many floating 
trees being met with at sea to the southward 
of Kamtsc! hatka. This wood is of almost all 
kinds, although pine and birch predominate, 
and is found in almost all states upon the 
coast. Why were the different varieties not 
examined, and their habitats, 
possible, ascertained ? is 
where minute 
quired, and where it might have led to impor- 
tant results. 

Again, are by no means satisfied with 
Captain Beechey’s proceeding at Elephant 
Point. The cliff from which the fossil bones 
collected by Mr. 
detached, has under 


respective 


The subject one 


investigation was obviously re- 
we 
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power. Lastly, no experiments seem to have 
been made by Captain Beechey while in the 
Arctic Seas, on the relative int nsity of light, 
which it would have been irable to as- 
certain by a serie curate and continuous 
observations. If he was provided with a pho- 
tometer, and made no use of it, he is very 
much to blame; if he was t 


nh more 


v in vinai 
ere m 


he 


sO des 


s of a 


not, the omission 
reflects but small credit on those chargeable 
with it. 

The most valuable portion of the present 
work, in a scientific point of view, is Professor 
Buckland’s able paper, inserted in the Appen- 
dix, ‘ on the occurrence of the remains of ele- 
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phants, and other quadrupeds, in the cliffs of 
frozen mud, in Eschscholtz Bay, within Beh- 
ring’s Strait, and in other distant parts of the 
shores of the Arctic seas.’ In this contribu- 
tion, which, of itself, would require an article 
for the adequate developement of the interest- 
ing matter it contains, Professor Buckland— 
after arranging and describing these animal 
remains—examining the condition, circum- 
stances, and situation in which they were dis- 
covered—and comparing both with the state 
and position of analogous remains which have, 
from time to time, been found in other remote 
parts of the Arctic seas, proceeds to consider the 
important question as to the climate of this 
portion of the globe, at the time when it was 
to it as 


and also as to 


inhabited by animals now so foreign 
the elephant and rhinoceros ; 
the manner in which not only their teeth, and 
tusks, and dislocated portions of their skele- 


tons, but the entire carcasses of these animals, 
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question is furnished by the condition and cir- 


cumstances in which the at fossil elephant 


of the Lena was discovere ‘a 
‘Of all the fossil animals that have been ever 
(says Professor Buckland.) the most 
entire carca mammoth, 
and hair, still fresh and well 
in the year 1503 fell from the 
ninsula in S ae near the 
mouth ofthe Lena. Nearly five years elapsed 
between the period when this carcass was first 
observed by a Tongusian in the thawing cliff, 
in 1799, and the mo: n it became en- 
tirely disengaged, and fell down upon the 
strand, between the shore and the base of the 
Here it lay two more years, ull great part 
of the flesh was devoured by wobve sand bears : 
on was then collected by Mr. Adams, 
and sent to Petersburg. Many of the ligaments 
were perfect, and also the he id, with its integwu- 
ments, weighing 414 pounds without the tusks, 
whe ght together vy Great 
part of the skin of the body was preserved, and 
was covered wi ith reddish wool and black hairs : 
about 36 pounds of hair were collected from the 
sand, into whic ch ithad been trampled by the 
bears. —P. 607. 

Now, from the circumstances here detailed 
as to the condition in which this carcass was 
found, one thing seems tolerably certain, viz. 
that the Siberian mammoth became imbedded 
in the matrix of ice or frozen mud, from which 
it was not long ago disengaged in the manner 
here described, recently after its death, or at 
least before its flesh had undergone any sen- 
sible decay ; and that, ‘whatever may have 
been the climate of the ‘ coast of Siberia in an- 
tecedent periods, not only was it intensely 
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cold within a few days after the mammoth 
perished, but it has also continued cold from 
that time to the present hour.’ But the ele- 
phant, and the rhinoceros, the remains of 
which are nearly co-extensive in these northern 
regions, could never have existed in a living 
state under a cljmate so intensely cold as that 
of Siberia has been from the time when this 
careass was first embedded in its matrix of ice 
to the present day. They are animals native to 
the torrid zone, and could only have lived un- 
der a temperature equal to that which prevails 
within or near the modern tropics. Hence,we 
must either suppose, with Pallas, that these 
careasses were drifted northward from the 
southern regions by means of some violent and 
sudden aqueous catastrophe ; oradopt the more 
modified opinion, of Professor Buckland, that, 
in remote periods, when the earliest strata were 
deposited, the temperature ofa great portion of 
the northern hemisphere equalled or exceeded 
that of the modern tropics, and that it has been 
reduced to its present state by a series of suc- 
cessive changes. In support of the former 
hypothesis, as well as in proof of the violence 
and suddenness of the catastrophe, Professor 
Pallas instances the phenomenon of an entire 
rhinoeéros found with its skin, tendons, liga- 
ments, and flesh, preserved in the frozen soil 
of the coldest part of Eastern Siberia; while, 
according to Professor Buckland, the evidence 
of the high temperature, and the successive 
changes which he supposes, consists in the re- 
gular and successive variations in the charac- 
ter of extinct plants and animals which we find 
buried one above another in the strata which 
compose the crust or shell of the globe. But 
these opinions are in reality less divergent than 
on a first consideration might appear; al- 
though Professor Buckland has complicated 
his hypothesis by the introduction of elements 
which seem foreign to the precise point to be 
determined. {t is admitted, on all sides, that 
the elephant and the rhinoceros could not ex- 
ist under the present climate of Siberia. It 
appears demonstrably certain that that climate 
has undergone no material change since the 
carcasses of these animals were first embedded 
in their matrices ofice or frozen mud. And, 
from the state in which these carcasses were 
found, it seems equally manifest that they must 
have been frozen up into the masses of ice and 
eongealed mud, whence they have been latter- 
ly detached very soon after they had perished, 
and before the skin, flesh, and ligaments had un- 
dergone decomposition. The question which 
here arises, therefore, does not embrace a suc- 
cession of changes, but only one chunge ; and 
that change, as Professor Pallas assumes, must 
have been violent and sudden—from a very 
high to a very low tempereture. Professor 
Buckland candidly admits, it would be a ‘ vio- 
lation of existing analogies to suppose that any 
extinct ‘ elephant or rhinoceros was more to- 
lerant of cold than extinct corallines or tur- 
tles ;’ and hence, even if this northern region 
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of the globe had really undergone successive 
changes, it is only with the last of these that 
the extinction of the mammoth must have been 
contemporaneous. But bow was this last 
change produced ? Sudden and violent it must 
have been ; and such revolutions are not con- 
formable to the ordinary laws which regulate 
physical changes on the surface of the globe. 
The assumption of an alteration in the earth's 
axis of rotation, however occasioned, appears 
to us, we confess, rendered almost inevitable 
by the terms of the question, no less than by 
the consideration that such an hypothesis 
would serve to explain the greater part of the 
phenomena, and to reconcile the jarring theo- 
ries to which we have thus shortly directed the 
attention of our readers. 


From the United Service Journal, 


THE SAILOR’S SONG 
BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 
My bounding bark ! I fly to thee ! 
I'm wearied of the peopled shore ! 
I long to hail the swelling sea, 
My home of liberty once more ! 
e A sailor's life of reckless glee, 
That only is the life for me! 


1 was not born for lighted halls, 
Or the gay revel’s palling sound ;— 

My music is, when Ocean calls, 
And echoing rocks the ery resound ! 
The wand'ring sailor's life of glee, 

That only is the life for me. 


I was not born for fashion’s slave, 
Or the dull city’s drudging strife ; 
Be mine, the spirit stirring wave, 
And hardy sailor's careleys life ; 
A life of freedom, on the sea— 
That only is the life for me! 


From the United Service Journal. 


SKIRMISH IN THE BALKAN. 


A cxean harvest moon rose in silvery radi- 
ance over the rugged cliffs which skirted one 
of the*passes of the far-famed Balkan, and the 
scene, though in repose, was one of stern 
wilthiess. Gradually, asthe Queen of Night 
mounted to the zenith, the gloom which had 
previously obseured the varied features of the 
hills was dissipated ; the broad shadows which 
were flung across the ravines became nar- 
rower, and disclosed the broken ground to 
where the rills of water were glistening and 
gurgling over the enamelled stones, 

The vegetation was stunted, and it was evi- 
dent from the forms of the low oak trees and 
brushwood, that the soil was scanty, and that 
the biting blasts of a Scythian winter prevail- 
ed here with relentless severity : besides, in 
the end of summer, the cold and damp night 
air renders these regions peculiarly insalubri- 
ous, and causes fevers, which too frequently 
terminate fatally. No flocks were seen lying 
in the sheltered nooks, or fires from the shep- 
herd’s cottage, and the distant barking of the 
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watchful guardian of the fold, which used con- 
tinually to be heard on the approach of strange 
feet, was now silent. 

The Turks had long before swept away eve- 
ry living thing that could be of the slightest 
use to the invaders, and even the dry grass 
had been set fire to,,in order to impede as 
much as possible their advance, but the Rus- 
sian horses, like their, riders, were accustom- 
ed to scanty fare, and chopped furze, with 
(oceasionally) barley, supported a sufficient 
number for outpost duty. But the patient 
bullocks, conveying the provisions and war- 
like stores, continually fell under their loads, 
and great numbers of them perished miser- 
ably. It was painful to witness on the line of 
march the tortures to which they were sub- 
jected, when, worn out with fatigue and hun- 
ger, they sunk down on the flinty road. First | 
a shower of blows fell on their projecting bones 
from stick or thick Tartar whip, accompanied 
with loud shouts, and a volley of oaths, from 
their unfeeling drivers; then the tail was 
twisted nearly off; this torture might produce | 
aslight exertion on the part of the helpless | 
animal, but again with a groan it sunk before 
its persecutors, and in the end, fire would be | 
applied, if it could be conveniently obtained. | 
Many of the carcasses of the over-driven bul- | 
locks, conspicuous from their white hair, were 
observed among the rocks near the mountain | 
paths, and the ominous croak of the ravens also | 
indicated where they lay. 

The nature of the district we traverse has | 
always a great influence in raising or depress- 
ing our spirits. When we first find ourselves | 
on a widely extended plain, we feel animated | 





| 
| 


with the desire to push onwards, and like the | 
Arab exulting in the desert, we “devour the 
ground with the glad hoofs of oursteed.”” But 
when we see but a short way before us, 08 
among entangled forests and the winding paths | 
among the silent hills, we are awe-struck and 
melancholy, and though our attention may be | 
continually arrested by the diversified forms 
under which nature may present herself, yet 
we pursue our journey watchful and anxious, 
particularly when we expect to see a lurking | 
enemy in every thicket, the gleam of arms be- 
hind every rock, or to hear the sharp music of | 
the whistling bullet. Thus it was, whilst tra- | 
versing the fastnesses of that mighty chain 
which extends from the shores of the stormy 
Euxine to the waters of the Adriatic. 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, 

Spirit of night! 
Out of thy misty eastern cave, 
Where all the jong and lone daylight 
u wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which makes thee terrible and dear— 
Swift be thy flight! 

Ina hollow way, several dark masses are seen 
moving with regulated step, and the moon's 
tays presently strike on the spear heads of a 

Cossacks, who, in advance of the others, 
to ascend an acclivity ; they move for- 


j 
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ward cautiously, wrapped in their long grey 
cloaks; are earnestly praying for daylight, 
and continually looking to the right and left, 
“ with the beard on the shoulder,”’ to detect 
the ambuscade. From the infantry, flankers 
have been sent out to scour the brushwood on 
the left, and silence reigns over the march, un- 
til the increasing chilliness of the air, and the 
waning light of the Cynthian goddess an- 
nounce the approach of dawn. 

The mountain path became more rugged, 
and huge masses of rock, which had fallen 
from the impending heights, seemed to bar 
further progress. When two of the Cossacks 
in advance had neared a group of these, they 
descended below them in order to round them 
ata safe distance, but they had only time to 
get a short way down the steep descent, and 
their horses were slipping under them amongst 
the loose stones, when several white turbans 
were seen amongst the rocks, tophaiks were 
levelled, and half-a-dozen shots took effect on 
one of the troopers, and sent him and his steed 
rolling to the bottom of the precipice; the 
survivor wheeled round and scrambled back 
to his companions, who also went to the right 
about, and shouting, galloped in a confused 
mass to the head of the column of infantry. 

A halt was now ordered, and all the flank- 
ers and stragglers fell in. The men spoke in 
low anxious whispers to one another, crossed 
themselves, repeating at the same time the 
Gospodeen Pamecl, ** The Lord have mercy 
upon us ;” then fixed the skirts of their great- 
coats round their waists, and drawing their 
ramrods, ascertained that the cartridge was 


“home.” The commandant dismounted, and 


| went along the column to observe that every 


one was in his place, and giving a few direc- 
tions to the officers, which were answered by 
the Sloushaiou, “1 hear you,” he returned to 
the head of the column. 

From the chambers of the East, the light 
was now sufliciently strong to enable the com- 


| mandant to see the nature of the obstacles in 
| front ; and, accordingly, a party was sent up 


the face of the hill to take the enemy in flank, 
whilst the main body resumed its march to at- 
tack in front. When the party on the hill got 
above the rocks from which the shots had pro- 
ceeded, they immediately opened their fire up- 
on them, which was answered by a volley and 
shouts of “ Ullah!’’ Sever-l of the Russians 
fell, and rolled down groaning to the road, and 
afew Turks dashed out and finished them 
with their atagans; whilst the rest stoutly 
maintained themselves behind their natural 
breastwork, until the head of the Russian co- 
lumn also attacked them in front, when they 
hastily quitted their post, and holding up their 
petticoat trousers with one hand, and their 
arms in the other, they ran up the hill, whilst 
a body of Delhis, or cavalry, retreated along 
the road. 

A Kaia, or leader of the Turkish infantry, 
followed in rear of his men, distinguished by 
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his imposing tarban and richly embroidered 
scarlet jacket ; one of the under officers of 
the Russians took deliberate aim at him, and 
brought him down with a ball through his 
thigh, and then ran at him with his bayonet ; | 
the unfortunate Osmanlee was lying on the} 
ground on his back, and, grasping the wea- | 
ponaimed at his breast, he pushed it from him ; 
the under-officer tried in vain to accomplish | 
his purpose, and they were in this situation 
when a subaltern came up, who knowing that 
if the Turk was not bayoneted by the un /er- 
officer, he would be thrust at by the others 
who were rapidly coming up, (for they were 
unable to make prisoners, having no means of 
securing them,) he turned toa soldier, and to 
put the Kaia out of pain, he ordered him to be 
shot. A musket was accordingly put to his 
side, and the soul of the true believer winged its 
way to the abode of the Houris. 

The Turks had now altogether disappeared, | 
and the march was continued uninterruptedly 
till the country became more open, and a scat- 
tered Bulgarian village w 


of a small plain It was n 


1s seen in the midst 
cessary to recon- | 
noitre this, to ascert y of the enemy 
had taken post in it, 

again ordered to the fr 
pricked on their long- 
ways, and approached the village ; 
try followed, on whose right there was still a| 
deal of broken round Suddenly, | 
amongst the ravines, appeared the high cylin. | 
drical black ca of the Delhis, and 
the Russians hadt to complete their square, | 
a cloud of horsemen was upon them. With | 
reckless and headlo: tuosity, the Turks 
dashed over the ru , clearing with 
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At the commencement of the attack of the 
Delhis, the Cossacks had galloped back to the 
left flank of the infantry, and after the Turks 
had disappeared, set to work as usual to plun- 
der the killed and wounded. The girdles 
were unrolled, and the piastres greedily clutch- 


the dust, and 


| trough 


jor wagons, 





ed, whilst a blow from the butt-end of a pis- 
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tol would silence all resistance, till the spoils 
were safely deposited in one of the wallets 
which depended from the Cossack saddle ; and 
though the infantry had born the brunt of the 
skirmish, their mounted brethren carried of 
all the booty. 

The column now hastily advanced upon the 
village, near which by the way side a clear 
fountain gushed from double pipes into a stone 
The Cossacks with their usual cun- 
ning stopped here to water, whilst the infan- 
try attained the low gate-way, behind which a 
few trees rose: scarcely had the head of the 
column got within the gate, when a sharp fire 
was opened upon it, from the verandahs of two 
or three houses, which staggered the Russians, 
but the fire was returned, and through the trees 
several wounded Turks were observed leaning 
on their tophaiks, and extended on the ground 
under a low stone wall; presently, the dis- 
charges of the Turks siackened, and a few 
dropping shots only were given, and then en- 
tirely ceased ; the village was evacuated and 
the Russians established themselves in it. 

The Cossacks again had the best of it; for 


| unrivalled as marauders, they were not long 


in ferreting out concealed grainand even fowls, 
by imitating the crowing of cocks+ they re- 
galed themselves sumptuously, whilst the in- 
fantry were necessitated to content themselves 
with their black bread and salt. In attempt- 
ing todraw water from the wellin the centre 
of the village, the bucket, after striking on 
soft substance at the bottom, came up empty, 
and on lowering a lighted stick to ascertain 
the cause of this, a dead body was seen float- 
ing in the water, which had been dropped in 
by the retreating enemy, and caused the Rus- 
sions to look elsewhere for means of alleviating 
their thirst. 
Until the detac 


sion of the army, it oc 


rent was joined by a divi- 
upied the village, the 
cottages of which were constructed of wattles 
the basket-work plastered with mud, and the 
roof thatched with straw ; 
a wicker enclosure,-so that by 


each house was sur- 
rounded witl 
eutting down trees and placing them with the 
branches pointed outward to form abbatis be 
als of the houses, and barricad- 
ing the appproaches with overturned arubas 
the Turks were prevented from 


tween the interv 


attempting to dislodge their opponents. 
During the late contest in the Turkish ter- 
ritory, there were many affairs similar to the 
above, and until the Balkan had been fairly 
passed by the road skirting the Black Sea, the 
Turks valiantly disputed their ground with the 
invaders. Though the Tacticoes or discipline¢ 
troops laboured under disadvantages, 
having neithera staff to direct them, a com- 
missariat to maintain them, nor field hospitals, 
yet they frequently made a gallant stand and 
fired with considerable precision of aim. The 
greater number of the Tacticoes were meré 
boys, from Asia Minor, and if the Sultan had 
only given them a smarter uniform, the servicé 
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To my Child—Cooper the Novelist. 


would have been more popular than it was. 
The Turks are vain of their persons, and cer- 
tainly display great taste in their dress, which, 
consisting of embroidered jacket and vests, 
ample trousers and silken turban surrounding 
a red fez or scull cap, makes a handsome pic- 
ture. It isnot to be supposed then that they 
would relish being stripped of their embroide- 
ry and picturesque head gear, and reduced to 
a plain blue or brown jacket and simple fez, 
which last caused the Tacticoes to look as if 
they had just been roused out of sleep, and 
were walking about in their night caps. The 
irregulars were allowed to dress as they liked 
best, and were in a better humour in conse- 
quence. For all old soldiers know the impor- 
tance that aspirants attach to uniform, and a 
wise leader will be careful to select one which 
will be generally relished. 


From Biackwood's Magazine. 
TO MY CHILD. 


1 Love to gaze upon thy cheek 
Of roseate hue, my child ; 

1 love to mark thy quick blue eye, 
So sparkling and so wild ; 

To twine those sunny locks of thine, 
And kiss thy forehead fair, 

And see thy little hands held up 
In sweet and guileless prayer. 


Yes! bright and beautiful thou art, 
And playful as the fawn, 

That bounds, with footsteps light as air, 
Across the dewy lawn ; 

And when the day is over, 
And thy pleasant gambols done, 

Thou 'lt calmly sink to rest, nor think 
Of ills beyond that sun. 


Thou drean'st not of a mother’s cares, 
Her anxious hopes, my boy ; 

Thy skies are ever clear, thy thoughts 
Are full of mirth and joy ; 

And nestled in a parent's arms, 
Or seated on her knee, 

List'ning to oft-told childish tales, 
What's all the world to thee ? 


Moments of thoughtless innocence, 
Why do ye fly so fast, 

Leaving the weary heart to feel 
Life’s sweetest hours are past ! 

And flinging o'er the fairy land 
That bloom’d, when ye were near 

With light and loveliness, the mist 
Of trouble, doubt and fear. 


Aye! rove, in all thine artlessness, 
Pe the ry me mead, 
gather wild flowers springing thick. 

Beneath thine infant al eo - 
And take thy fill of blameless glee, 

For soon ‘twill pass away ; 
I, too, will leave my cares awhile, 

To watch thy merry play. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
JAMES FENNIMORE COOPER. 

Amone the frequenters of circulating libra- 
;ries, and indeed in literary coteries of all 
|kinds, Mr. Cooper is generally designated 
‘the great American Novelist." When the 
| name of a writer becomes in this manner 
|identified with that of his country, he may 
feel sufficiently assured of the permanency of 
|his reputation. He may, with perfect safety, 
| leave his fame to take care of itself. His is 
| no fleeting or narrow renown ; it is associated 
| with his “ land’s language.” 

We are not hazarding much in saying, that 
no writer ever possessed the advantages enjoy- 
ed by the author of the “ Spy,’’ on his first 
outset in literary life. The very peculiarity 
of his situation rendered it next to impossible 
for him to fail in charming that large portion 
of the English people denominated the novel- 
readers. We were, indeed, at that time, as 
we have continued ever since, a nation of no- 
vel-readers. Scott had set his seal upon us. 
The author of “‘ Waverley’’"—the great Napo- 
leon of novelists—had conquered the coun- 
try, from one end of it to the other. Nothing, 
then, could be more fortunate as regards time ; 
and as to place, what region could be so preg- 
nant with interest, or what subject so calcu- 
lated to gratify the cravings of an excited cu- 
riosity as America? a country which had hi- 
therto been considered alike destitute of wri- 
ters and readers—whose soil had been pro- 
nounced, by the learned in these matters, to 
be essentially unfavorable to the growth of 
genius—and in which one would no more 
think of looking for the golden graces of lite- 
rature, than for dancers among the Dutch.— 
An esquimaux poet, brought over by Captain 
Parry, could hardly have excited more won- 
der than “the great American Novelist,’ when 
he made his first appearance in Europe. The 
world fell into a fit of admiration at the first 
sign of a genius on the barren waste of Ame- 
rica, and stared at it, as the bewildered Cru- 
soe did at Friday's footmark on the sand. 

But in addition to these lesser advantages, 
the Novelist enjoyed the grand and all-suffic- 
ing one that arises from an entire originality 
of subject. The field that lay open before 
him was not merely of immeasurable extent, 
but he hud the felicity of having it all to him- 
self. Like the ancient Mariner, 

“ He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.”’ 
He suddenly found himself recognised as the 
Sir Walter* of the New-World—one who was 
~ * An example of Mr. Cooper’s appreciation of 
his illustrious rival occurred while he was sitting 
for the portrait that accompanies our sketch. The 
artist, Madame Mirbel, requested him, as is usual 
in such cases, to fix his eye upon a particular point. 
** Look at that picture,” said she, pointi to one 
of a distinguished statesman. ‘‘ No,” oni Deeper, 
de ee eam Be tell bo at my oe 
S glance a higher, to a portrait 
Sir Walter Scott. 
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to do for his country what Scott had done for | 


his ; to delineate the character of its people ; 
to describe its customs, and celebrate its 
achievements; to show what art had already 
done for it, and how nature had clothed it with 
beauty and snblimity ; to paint its scenery ; 
to exult in its acquirements and prospects ; 
but, above all, to assert its glory and indepen- 
dence. He thus stood, like another Colum- 
bus, on the ground he had discovered, and per- 
ceived that it was untrodden He saw, also, 
the fertility of the paths upon which he enter- 
ed, the inexhaustible variety of the materials 
that presented themselves to him upon every 
side. Every thing was novel and picturesque. 
What other histories enjoyed in antiquity, that 
of America had in If the 
register of its triumplis was but of recent date, 
Every page of 
and all that 


modern interest. 
it was prolific in adventures. 
the volume was full of matter, 
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phasis over s vs that had been suffered on 
the other side of the Atlantic; yet few found 
it politic to deny, what was indeed palpable 
to all, that Mr. C with tal- 
ents that would contribute to strengthen and 


of em- 


oper was gifted 


extend the independence of his country ; to 
give it what it required, a literary indepen- 
dence, and add intellectual freedom to the re- 
ligious and political liberty which it enjoyed. 
Few could command the tide of sympathy to 
roll back and retire, the course of 
emotions that adelineation of Nature had in- 
spired ; and it was therefore not thought advis- 
able, even among those who looked lament- 
ution of hostilities and the 


or check 


ingly upon the ces 
growing good understanding between the two 


countries, to extend the ridicule with which | 


the laws and institutions of America had been 
frequently visited to these specimens of her 
literary advancement, or to dispute her claim 
to the possession of Goldsmiths and Fieldings 
of her own. 

If some portion of the success of our Trans- 
Atlantic Novelist was referable to circumstan- 
ces, and to the peculiar attractiveness of his 
subjects, a still greater portion was attributa- 


Cooper the Novelist. 


ble to himself, and to the energy and enthusi. 
asm which he brought to his labours. No 
writer of the times has taken a wider range in 
his view of human nature, or looked more 
deeply into the heart. Few know better how 
to seize the strongest point of interest, and no 
one can work it out more judiciously. If his 
plots fail in carrying you irresistibly along 
“on the wings of the wind,” his skill in the 
delineation of character is sure to work its 
charm and fascination about you ; or, if even 
that should fail, the mere description of some 
unromantic settlement in the woods, a desert 
solitude, or the hull of a vessel floating 
‘ Far out amid the melancholy main ;” 

nay, of things less picturesque than these, 
would prevent you from closing the book un- 
til you had read to the last line of the last 
page We never met with novels—(and we 
have read all that were ever written since the 
creation of the werld)—of a more absorbing 
character, or more fatal to the female propen- 
sity of skipping the digressive portions. Eve- 
ry word of Mr. Cooper's narrative is effective, 
or appears so while you read: and yet he 
does not seruple to describe an object in the 
most elaborate and uncompromising terms,three 
or four times over in the same work, if it be 
necessary that the reader should have an ac- 
\U There is 


curate outline of it before his eyes. 
a profusion but no waste of words, in his style, 


which is, “ without o’erflowing, full."’ It is 
clear, varied, and distinct. He paints the wild 
waste, “the sands, and shores, and desert 
the verdureless prairie, and the 
f the forest, with a power 
fervour and swells into en- 


wildernesses, 
mighty shadows « 
that increases in 
thusiasm when he launches upon the element 
given such fearful yet such 

His sea-scenes are unique 


of which he has 
faithful pictures. 
He does not give you “‘a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean ‘All is action, character, and 
poetry. You see,in the images which he con- 
jures up, every accessary of the scene, how- 
ever insignificant ; you hear, in the terms in 
which he describes them, the roaring of the 
surge, the voices of the seamen, and the flap- 
ping of the Amidst such scenes a 


these, where 


sails. 


‘ His march is o'er the mountain-waves, 
His home is on the deep,” 
we lose sight of land altogether; and are 
startled, a few chapters farther on, at finding 
ourselves in a wild, barren, wintry region, the 
antipodes of that we have left. 

His characters are of all classes, and if not 
equally well drawn, impress us, at the first 
| glance, with a conviction that they are drawn 

by an acute observer of life, and a lover of 
the kindlier sympathies that adorn and enno 
ble it. There are many touches in Mr. Coopers 
| books that have been put in with a liberd 
| hand, denoting a warmth and generosity of 
| spirit towards his species, a desire to enco¥ 

rage and not to depress human nature, to &* 
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Cooper the Novelist. 


hibit but not to exult in its vices, and to in- 
culeate a better and brighter philosophy than 
that which never looks for light out of its own 
circle, and keeps its charity perpetually at 
home. These indications of good feeling, 
wherever we meet them, besides making the 
portrait more perfect, make us love and re- 
member it for ever. His characters, whether 
modern or old-fashioned, savage or civilized, 
moving on the quarter-deck or the wilderness, 


are all picturesque persons, that have some | 


mark and likelihood about them. There is a 
mixture of the poetic and plausible in them, 
that renders it difficult to determine whether 
they are to be taken as inventions or realities, 
or compounds, as most of them are, of both. 
This may be said of them in general, that if 
they are sometimes grotesque when they 


ought to be graceful, and extravagant where | 
simplicity was most needed, they are seldom | 


or never insipid. They preserve their glow 
and bloom to the last; and when they seem 
io be wandering farthest from the point of Na- 
ture, to which we would bind them, come 
back to us with one of those touches that 
“makes the whole world kin,’ and reveal to 
us the truth and beauty which had been pre- 
viously hidden by the very excess of our sym- 
pathy. There is scarcely one character of any 
rank or importance that does not present some 


indication of this deep knowledge of our na- | 
and there are | 


ture, in the finest of its forms ; 
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brings to mind—and this is the highest eulo- 
gy we can pass upon it—that “ phantom of 
delight” of Wordsworth—a being that, how- 
ever beautiful, is 


———“‘ Not too good 
For human nature's daily food ;—” 


Or to complete the comparison, and to give 
our meaning its proper music, 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warm, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirtd still—and bright 


With something of an angel light.” 


We had just finished our quotation, when 


|a friend entered, whose opinions are worth 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


many, in the range of his productions, that | 


are conceived in the very spirit of that know- 
ledge. And as itis difficult fo stlect instances 
from the cloud of creatures—composed alike 


of the high and the humble, the stern featur- | 


edand the humourous—that comes floating 
upon our recollection, we would instance a 
whole class, and refer to the refined power and 
delicacy which he has displayed in his delinea- 
tion of the female character. There is at 
times (let it be said with reverence) an al- 
most Shaksperian subtlety of perception in his 
female pictures—a majesty, and yet a gentle- 
ness, not unworthy of the highest mind, while 
contemplating the holiest objects that Nature 
has fashioned. They are not beings of the 
imagination, but children of Nature—not 
creatures “ playing i’ the plighted clouds,” but 
scattering light and comfort upon the earth to 
the uttermost ends of it, and showing that there 
is no situation of life into which beauty and 
gladness will not penetrate at last. All Mr. 
Cooper’s feminine creations may not have 
been to Court ; but they have not the less lus- 
tre and dignity on that account; nor does he 
tgree with Touchstone, that they will be con- 
demned for the omission. They are envelop- 
ed in graces that are seldom dreamed of in 
drawing-rooms. We could count up a dozen 
of these spiritualities at least. Content 
Heathcote’s wife—we forget the name—in 
“The Borderers,” though with little outward 
brillianey or gaudiness of colouring, is a fine 
conception, wonderfully wrought out. It 


| tise on navigation. 





seeking, and to whom we occasionally refer. 
We told him our views upon the subject—and 
asked him his opinion of our novelist. “I 
will tell you,” he said, “if you will be bold 
enough to write what I say."’ Here are his 
words, at variance, in places, with what we 
had previously written, but given without 
change. 

“Of all the novels of Cooper, that which 
pleases me most is ‘The Last of the Mohi- 
cans.’ In his other works there are many fine 
passages, and indeed whole chapters full of 
beauty and character,and life. But then these 
seem off-Sets from the great British family— 
the stamp of an original spirit is not upon them, 
and we compare them with Smollet and Field- 
ing, and Scott, and Jean to the authors of Old 
England. In ‘ The Last of the Mohicans’ the 
original spirit of the man shines out—the 
march of the great American wilderness is up- 
on it—the full and distinct image of the de- 
sert-born is there, and we confess at once the 
presence of something which stands aloof and 
alone—and resembles nothing which any 
other genius has done. 1 say not this for the 
purpose of depreciating the other works of 
the author, which I have read, and read with 
attention, but because there was a spell upon 
me during the perusal of that romantic legend 
of the wilderness, which I was not under in 
reading any of his other books—and this arose 
entirely from the freshness of character diffus- 
ed over the whole narrative. If you ask me 
what I chiefly dislike in these his other pro- 
ductions, my answer is, he is much too minute 
in his details, and is never content unless he 
accounts for every thing. If a man pulls a 
mppe, he tells you first how it was manufactured ; 
ifanother heaves the lead, he reads you a trea- 
He has yet another fault; 
he shuts his eyes on the virtues of other na- 
tions, and thinks that whatever on earth is ex- 
cellent is found exclusively in his native land. 
Now I love him for loving his native land; 
but when he tells me that Waterloo was but a 
cock fight compared to Bunker's Hill, I pity 
the man who fails to see that the genius which 
plans and combines the movements of an hun- 
dred thousand men, has necessarily a far 
grander task than he who rules the advance 
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and attack of a few thousands. I have done 
with my censure but not with my praise. 

“ The story of ‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’ 
moving as it is, is still less interesting than the 
characters of this fine drama of the desert. 
The old Indian chief and his son, with their 
half Indian and half European friend, Le 
Longue Carabine, are drawn to the life. 
all is touched with a delicate and discriminat- 
ing hand—the grossness of the savage is only 
indicated—his heroism is brought out in a full 
and natural light. 
originality of character, united at the same 
time to bravery and honour, will confess their 
favourite to be Le Longue Carabine. 
the best fellow in the whole race of originals 
from Smollet to Cooper. 
to tell you all I have to say concerning him ; 
nor to point out the almost innumerable pas- 
sages in this splendid work, where the hand 
of a master is impressed.” 

A large proportion of the critics have decid- 
ed in favour of “ The Prairie,” as the finest of 
all the American novels. 





vourites. 
mate “ The Spy,” very highly, and incline us 


excited by more recent adventurers. 


in 
ed with the hand of an enthusiast. 


unsurpassed, in a particular kind of power, by 
any thing we ever read, whether in prose or 
poetry. 
the most striking and original of the Author's 
works; and 
whose impressions are so vividly stamped up- 
on the imagination, that it is difficult to per- 
suade ourselves that we have not met them un- 
der some extraordinary but forgotten circum- 
stances—that we have not wandered over that 
prairie, and communed with the very spirit of 
the scene. In “ The Borderers,” 
have already referred to—the interest is skill- 
fully sustained, though the details are a little 
tedious now and then. 
“ The Pilot” haye become, perhaps, still more 
popular, and are unquestionably not less pecu- 
liar in character, than some of those that we 
have named. As ocean-tales, they are full of 


Cooper the Novelist. 



























to cherish the remembrance of Harvey Birch | 
with feelings as profound as any that have been | 





startling effects and strange surprises ; and they 
are scarcely less valuable we think, as pic 
tures of life and manners. 
can hardly be an invention—a seaman of the 
mind—an imaginary mariner. 
thorough-bred sea-king, preferring the other 
side of the Atlantic to this, and the ocean to 
either; he is the noblest of nauticals—an 
American Admiral of low degree. 
ter Witch,’ which has recently been added to 
this series, has several sea-scenes, not inferior 
to any that preceded them. 





and experimental in parts, but it lacks nothing 
in point of freshness and energy ; and its mar- 













































vellous incidents finda ingly picturesque 
termination, as the Mariner of the Indien [y ” ©°2 
Shawl bears off the lady that loved him, and 4 to tl 
is never heard of afterwards. eh 
From all that we can learn of this gifted Mj "° 
American, from those who have had the best in of 
and most recent opportunities of personal ob- ee. 
Yet| servation, we should judge that his general we a 
bearing indicates a man of strong natural pow- bol 
ers, great decision of character, and observant ech 
habits—more, perhaps, of things than men. ti 1 * 
All who admire perfect! He is rather above than under the middle sa’ ¢ 
height, his figure well and firmly set, and his ff), 
movements rather rapid than graceful. All orled 
He is | his gestures are those of promptness and ener- ales 
| gy. His high expansive forehead is a phreno- eee 
But I have no time | logical curiosity ; a deep indenture across its fal of el 
open surface, throws the lower organs of even- that he 
| tuality, locality, and individuality, into fine ef- washes a 
feet ; while those immediately above—compa- Jf 4... , 
rison, casualty, and gaiety—are equally re- § .,,, -_ 
| markable. His eyes, which are deeply set, The F 
have a wild, stormy, and restless expression, 9 ¢.. 5. 
It is a point whieh | as if they scorned sleep, and were perpetually ica in 1 
we cannot determine, for we have many fa-| in search of something. A female friend de- "aaa 
Early associations lead us to esti- scribes them as the most rigilant eyes ever en- He ote 
| countered—yet their flashing is not continual, in s980 
| but softens, at times, into milder and gentler 9 (,.,.1°< 
‘feeling. But it is his mouth that has the 3 as 
Wash- | strongest pretensions to singularity of charac- rs.”” 
n also is a richly-coloured portrait, touch- | ter. An inflexible firmness forms its expres- Collece 
But “ The | sion when silent, but when he speaks, it seems 9 y.04, yw, 
Prairie” is certainly, in some of its scenes, | as though he held all the passions and feelings 9 +07 a1 
of the heart under his command, and could duced im 
summon them to his lip at pleasure.. It is sade rea: 
In point of character, it ranks with | then that he rivets the attention more than any § yit). da 
living writer—not excepting Wordsworth. West Ch. 
contains one or two persons | David, the French sculptor, in his fine bust of the navy 
the novelist, has given this character admira- Mr Com 
bly. His head altogether is strikingly intel- and sme 
leetual ; its severity is relieved by simplicity its new : 
Nature moulded it in majesty, yet denied it become Db 
not the gentler graces that should ever adorn § p,.i, ry 
greatness. health hay 
which we His manners are a pleasant mixture of the B yer that, 
mariner and the gentleman. The austerity, was induc 
observable in them at first, wears off aftera 9 og him a; 
“The Red Rover’’ and | few minutes, and you feel that you are con- § },,.,, ane 
versing with a man who has seen and under- § wy pag o; 
stands the world, and who listens with calm- J y,, appoir 
ness, almost with indifference, to its and B the Cons 
evil report. Years have brought tohim “the 9 which he ' 
philosophic mind.” He is an American, even In Paris 
in our English sense of the term; the amor Fi sides no 1 
Long Tom Coffin | patria is in him a passion that never subsides; B much res 
he is devotedly attached to his country, to its might fio 
No, he is a| institutions, and (as is apparent from his § of prejudi 
works) to its rugged but magnificent scenery. Bf that were 
His republicanism he does not attempt © @ reach him | 
conceal ; he conceives that Kings are very &X- Bf at his ease- 
* The Wa- | pensive superfluities, and that a lord is a laxu- & over. esti m, 
ry which no sensible government ought to & sects ang p 
sanction. However it these views B tle conside 
It is more wild | may be to us, we must at allow him tobe Bf rreatness ; 
a candid and unselfish reasoner. He has pre- Bi than of hi: 
ferred the loss of popularity in certain circles 9 wajks as if 
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of English society to disguising his principles, 
and his indifference to men's opinions has add- 
ed to the sacrifice. It is not very easy to say 
whether this indifference arises from a con- 
sciousness of his own value, or a national no- 
tion of equality—but it may at least be regard- 
ed as sincere. Of some of his reviewers, as 
we gather from one or two of his prefaces, he 
holds no very elevated opinion ; though ina 
recent conversation, he professed himself en- 
tirely ignorant of what the English critics had 
aid of his works—delicately accounting for 
it, by intimating, that his wandering life had 
afforded him but few opportunities of ascer- 
taining their opinions. If he is neglectful, 
however, of these criticisms, he is also neglect- 
ful of the subjects of them; for he declares, 
that he never once looked into any of his 
works after they had been printed. He casts 
them upon the world, and from that moment 
they are sealed books to him. 

The family of Mr. Cooper was originally 
from Buckingham in England, settled in Ame- 
rica in 1679, and about a century afterwards 
became established in the State of New York. 
He was born at Burlington, on the Delaware, 
in 1789, and was removed at an early age to 
Cooper’s Town—a place, of which he has 
given an interesting account in “ The Pio- 
neers.”” At thirteen, he was admitted tu Yale 
College, New Haven, and three years after- 
wards went to sea—an event that gave a cha- 
racter and a colour t» his after-life, and pro- 
duced impressions, of which the world has al- 
ready reaped the rich result. On his marriage 
with a daughter of John Peter De Lancey, of 


West Chester County, New York, he quitted | 


the navy, and devoted himself to composition. 
Mr. Cooper's first work was published in 1821, 
and every year since that period has brought 
its new novel. He has already printed and 
become popular in many cities—in London, 
Paris, Florence, and Dresden. In 15326, his 
health having suffered considerably from a fe- 
ver that attacked him two years before, he 
was induced to visit Europe ; this has restor- 
ed him, and he now thinks of returning to a 
home which his heart has never abandoned. 
We had omitted to mention, that Mr. Cooper 
was appointed, chiefly to protect his papers, to 
the Consulship at Lyons—a nominal post, 
which he resigned about three years ago. 

In Paris, where Mr. Cooper at present re- 
sides, no man is more sought after, and few so 
much respected. Under the old regime it 
might have been different. The whisperings 
of prejudice, jealousy, and national dislike 
that were occasionally audible here, do not 
reach him there. He appears to be perfectly 
at his ease—sensible of the estimation but not 
over-estimation, in which he is held by all 
sects and parties. Yet he seems to claim lit- 
tle consideration on the score of intellectual 
greatness ; he is evidently prouder of his birth 
than of his genius; and looks, speaks, and 
walks as if he exulted more in being recogniz- 

Museum.—Vol. XVIII 





ed as an American citizen, than as the author 
of “ The Pilot’’and the “ Prairie.’’* 


From the Moathly Magazine. 


CONFESSIONS OF A COWARD. 


“ A coward! a most devout coward! religious in it.” 


Twelfth Night. 
Axytuine in reason will I adventure fora 
lady's love—circumnavigate the terraqueous 
globe with Mr. Buckingham—sail with Cap- 
tain Parry tothe North Pole—fast with Mr. 
Perceval—pass an hour in an oven with M. 
>habert—suffer myself to be rubbed by Mr. 
St. John Long—or read Moore's Life of By- 
ron from cover to cover ;—but stand an adver- 
sary's fire at Battersea Fields, or Chalk Farm... 
that I will not do! No !—the power of woman 
1 own, but her omnipotence I deny; or, as I 
once poetically expressed it— 
Beauty's bright heaven has many a starry eye, 
Shines many a radiant orb in Beauty’s sky ; 
But well I ween there glitters not the dame 
Whose glance could fire me with a warrior's 
flame ; 
Not Loveliness herself, with all her charms, 
Could nerve my spirit to a deed of arms. 
Yes, truly ! such are my sentiments; and you 
see they can be couched in rhyme, as well as 
the most valorous and knightly. Were Ve- 
nus to be the guerdon of the achievement, I 
would not exchange a shot with any lord or 
gentleman in the king’s dominions. 1 will do 
any thing for Beatrice but challenge Claudio. 
Whether I shall ever be “‘ crowned,” or not, 
is uncertain; but certes it will never be for 
‘« deserts in arms ;"’ and as to the “ bubble re- 
putation,” if ever I seek it, rely on it, it will 
be somewhere else than “in the cannon’s 
mouth’’—ay, or the pistol’s mouth either. A 
pistol differs from a cannon only as a young 
lion differs from an old one ; and I would just 
as soon be devoured by the king of the forest 
himself, as by a younger branch of the royal 
family. No pistol for me! I hold it, with ho- 
nest David in the play, to be a “‘ bloody-mind- 
ed animal ;’’ and the much-abused nobleman, 
who several hundred years ago remarked, 
“ that it was a great pity—so it was— 
That villanous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless out, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly’ — 
took a view of military affairs in which I con- 
cur with all my heart, soul, and strength. 
It may be asked, how I dare make an avow- 





* We may avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to state, that Cooper’s novels will become known 
in England even more extensively than they have 
been. They are now publishing by Messrs. Col- 
burn and Bentley—each work in one small and 
cheap, but clear and beautifully printed volume— 
and form parts of a series of ‘Standard Novels,’ 
that will, in time, contain all the best productions 
from those of Smollet and Fielding, to those of our 
own day—the most valuable of which it is intended 
to included. 
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al so certain to bring down upon my head the 
sentence of outlawry from every fashionable 
circle. “Dol not know,” it will be said, 
* that to the lovely and the brave the charac- 
ter I give of myself is equally detestable ? that 
I had better be known in polite society as a 
traitor or a parricide, than as 2 craven in the 
field, much less a person who would prefer the 
most inglorious compromise imaginable to a 
mortal arbitrement at twelve paces ?’’ A rea- 
sonable question, gentle reader! But, if you 
wait to the end of these Confessions, you will 
find an answer ; you will see that, communi- 
cative as I am on other points, with respect to 
my “local habitation and my name,” I am as 
mysterious as the Man in the Iron Mask, or 
one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroes. This, however, 
I assure you—I am not the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

In perfect confidence, then, I proceed to in- 
form you, that courage is to me the most in- 
explicable phenomenon in the constitution of 
man. I was born, without doubt, under a pu- 
sillanimous planet ; or rather under one of those 
flying stars, which scamper so fast across the 
ethereal fields, that there is no way to account 
for their immediate hurry, but on the hypothe- 
sis that there is a comet at their heels. No re- 
mark is more common than that Fact is conti- 
nually outdoing Fiction. The wildest freaks of 
imagination never bodied forth a Cromwell or a 
Buonaparte. Nature, as she moulded these 
giant characters, smiled at the dwarfish crea- 
tions of romance and poetry, and rebuked the 
presumption of the Homers, the Dantes, and 
the Shakspeares. Now it is with cowardice 
precisely as it is with heroism. Both are natural 
gifts; and nature, when she is disposed, can 
be as munificent of the former as of the latter. 
In the present instance, she has proved it. I 
consider myself as created for the special pur- 
pose of eclipsing the Ague-cheeks, the Acres, 
the Falstaffs, and the Bobadils, with every 
example of recreant knighthood in the chroni- 
cles of fiction. Not one of these poetical pol- 
troons appears to me to have possessed the 
true genius, or, if I may use the expression, 
the spirit of cowardice. Some actually go into 
the field; one or two proceed so far as to 
draw their swords and cock their pistols ; and 
all seem to be susceptible of at least a momen- 
tary thrill of valour; otherwise, they could 
not so much as listen to the horrible proposi- 
tions of their obliging friends, Sir Toby Belch, 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, and other personages of 
the same sanguinary complexion. In short, 
dastardly as they are in action, they are mar- 
tial enough in contemplation. They are valiant 
until the signal is given—adamant while the 
enemy is out of view. As to Sir John Falstaff, 
I would almost venture to place him amongst 
the heroes of the English drama. With what 
propriety he can be called coward, after his 
terrible encounter with the Douglas, I do not 
understand. Of this I am sure—he had very 
different ideas from mine on ~ arlike subjects, 








or he would never have had a fellow with the 
ominous name of Pistol in attendance on his 
person. I should as soon have had the devil 
for my Ancient, as an angel with so sinister a 
cognomen. My cowardice—I say it without 
vanity—is no vulgar infirmity: indeed it is 
not so much an infirmity as a principle of my 
constitution. It is, in fact, the essence of my 
being. I can never read a vivid description 
of an engagement, but I feel an itching of my 
heels, and an almost uncontrollable inclination 
to runaway. Such have been my sensations 
always on coming to the battle-scene in Mar- 
mion; and I experienced the like emotions, 
about three years ago, at the Louvre, on cast- 
ing my eyes on a picture of Rosa, where no- 
thing is wanting but the din of conflict to 
make you fancy yourself in the middle of the 
fray. I actually retreated before Salvator’s 
pencil half the length of the gallery, and well 
nigh overturned the easel of a lady who was 
copying a landscape of Vernet. She attribut- 
ed the shock her apparatus received to acci- 
dent ; could she have divined the secret of the 
matter, what an entertaining story she would 
have had of the “‘ Monsieur Anglais qui s’ etoit 
mis en fuite, a la vue seulement d'un tableau de 
bataille !” 

So far am | from being capable of taking 
part in an action, or even a skirmish, that it 
requires the greatest effort of my imagination 
to conceive how any one, not armed with in- 
vulnerability, can bring himself to face an ene- 
my. The Latin poet throwing away his shield 
to make his escape the faster—the Athenian 
orator caught by a bramble in his retreat, and 
roaring for quarter as lustily as ever he shout- 
ed in the tribune—these things I can figure 
to myself ;—but how either the one or the oth- 
er was ever induced to take the field at all— 
this is what surpasses my powers of concep- 
tion. They were not cravens, it is obvious, in 
the plenitude of that term's acceptation ;— 
matchless as they were in song and eloquence, 
the true genius of cowardice they wanted. In 
this, at least, I am immeasurably above them. 
Had nature cast them in my mould, Philippi 
and Choranwa had never seen their backs— 
because they would never have seen their 
faces. ‘‘ Parma non bene relicta !"'—* Nonbene!” 
say you, my bonny bard? Truly, I take it to 
have been the best and wisest action of your 
life ; and if I must deal plainly with you, the 
most insane was that which afforded An- 
tony’s grenadiers a chance of spitting your 
little carcass like a lark upon their pikes or 
broadswords. But, fugitive as you were, I per- 
ceive you had a scintilla of heroism in your 
composition. You were not of my mettle. 

There is a sect of soi-disant philosopers who 
lament the by-gone days of chivalry, and are 
ever sighing for tilt-yards and tournaments 
—the good old time (they call it) when every 
gentleman went armed from heel to point; 
and ladies were wooed by the shivering of lan- 
ces; and there was no way of proving man- 
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hood but by the sword; and no evidence of 
birth was admitted, but your gentle blood it- 
self, streaming from the gash of spear or 
battle-axe. Heaven shield us! These were 
fine times, truly! But pray, Mr. Burke, what 
should / have done in these fine times ? What 
I should not have done is certain. I should 
not have complied with their barbarous usages, 
let the consequences have been what they might. 
While there remained a mouse-hole in the land, I 
should never have been seen in the lists. It 
is quite enough to have read of such doings. 
That was an enviable day at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche, as described in “‘ lyanhoe ;’’ and cri- 
tics say it is described to the life. John Dry- 
den, too, is tolerably explicit, in his “* Palamon 
and Arcite,”’ on the subject of a passage of 
arms :--- 


“ Two troops in fair array one moment shewed, 
The next, a field with fallen bodies strewed ; 
Not half the number in their seats are found, 
But men and steeds lie grovelling on the 
ground. 

The points of spears are stuck within the shield, 
The steeds, without their riders, scour the field ; 
The knights, unhorsed, on foot renew the fight, 
The glittering falchions cast a gleaming light ; 
One rolls along a football to his foes— 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows.” 


“ 4 football to his foes!’ Alas for the olden 
time! Well-a-day for the days of chivalry! 
Golden days! will ye never return? “ 9 foot- 
ball to his foes!” 

These Confessions would be imperfect if I 
omitted the influence which my extraordinary 
cowardice has produced upon my religion, my 
politics, my philosophy, and my manners. 

First, as to my religion, I am decidedly a 
Quaker. 1 have not, however, openly conform- 
ed to that sect, because it has receded lament- 
ably from the primitive purity of its doctrines 
and practice. Arms are now resorted to in 
self defence. Duelling, indeed, is still inter- 
dicted; but if you break into the Quaker’s 
house after nightfal, he will resist you with 
sword and pistol! Now arms, under all cir- 
cumstances, are my anathema—the pistol is 
an abomination, even while it saves my life ; 
so that [ defer assuming the broad-brim until 
the spirit of Fox reanimates his followers, and 
he that is smitten on one cheek shall be ready 
to tarn the other also. In the meantime, my 
creed is as follows :—lI believe discretion to 
be the better part of valour. I believe in the 
combustible, explosive, and life-destroying 
properties of gunpowder. I believe in the 
mortal qualities of cold steel, whether in sword, 
lance, bayonet, or dagger. I believe the only 
post of safety in battle is to be out of the reach 
of sabre and range of shot. I believe life to 
be the first consideration, and honour the se- 
cond; and I hold the contrary to be a false 
heresy. I believe the heels to be the most 
worthy part of the human body, inasmuch as 
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and, by their timely use, seldom fail to put an 
| end to strife. I believe the most inglorious 

peace better than the most glorious war. I 
believe the strength of a country to consist in 
| its live population ; and am firmly persuaded 
that one man walking in the streets of London 
is worth one thousand lying in the bed of hon- 
our. These are the chief articles of my belief. 
As to my hopes hereafter, I trust that when I 
have gone to my long home, the innocence of 
my life will be of no disservice tome. With 
no deed of blood on my conscience—having 
made no children orphans, or wives widows— 
may I not hope to raise my crest as high as 
| the proudest of heroes? I trust, however, I 
| shall be lodged in the opposite quarter of the 
skies—the diameter of the earth’s orbit at least 
between us. Neitherin time nor eternity, should 
I be easy in the neighbourhood of Guy Earl 
of Warwick, the Chevalier Bayard, Godfrey 
of Bologne, John of Gaunt, or even the Duke 
of Wellington. The spirits of warriors will pro- 
bably be always warlike. The martial ghosts 
will be excellent good company for each other ; 
and we civil shades would prefer a separate 
establishment. 

Such is the religion of my cowardice, With 
but little addition, it contains my politics also. 
Iam decidedly opposed to standing armies.— 
In foreign policy, I am for the principle of 
non-intervention in all its rigour; and no crime, 
I am of opinion, should be punished with such 
unflinching severity as a breach of the peace. 
I am moreover for reform of every kind, be- 
cause, when any demand is made, the quietest 
way is to concede it at once, and avoid the 
possible event of the petitioner resorting to vio- 
lence to obtain his objeet. 


| 


My philosophy comes next on the tapis.— 
Cowardice has made me a politieal economist. 
Finding the writers on that seience unanimous 
in contending that peace is the true interest of 
nations, it is little surprising that I have be- 
come enamoured of a theory so perfectly in 
unison with my feelings. Peace, peace, peace ! 
was not more the heart’s desire of Lord Cla- 
rendon, than itis mine. Upon this subject, I 
am fond of quoting Milton—* Peace hath its 
victories as well as war ;’’ and again— 





« But if there be in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different be attained, 
Without ambition, war, or violence, 

By deeds of peace.” 


Milton, I may as well mention, em passant, is 
my favourite English poet—not on account 
of his sublimity, but because of the pacific 
spirit that breathes through all his composi- 
tions, and was indeed diffused over his life. 
We never hear of him at Marston Moor or 
Worcester ; but we find him, during the tu- 
mult of the civil war, sequestered in one of the 
quietest nooks of London, and inscribing his 
door with the beautiful and pathetic sonnet, 





they minister quickest to self-preservation, 


beginning— 
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“¢ Captain, or colonel, or knight in arms, 
Whose chance on these defenceless doors 


may seize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever please, 
Guard them, and him within protect from 


harms.” 


I particularly admire this sonnet. There is a} 
tone of supplication in it so much in unison | 
with the sentiments I entertain towards all mi- | 
litary officers, from the field-marshal down to | 
the corporal. Milton had the genius of cow- | 
ardice as well as of poesy. How superior to | 
Dante ! The Florentine would have been buck- 
ling on his armour, while the Englishman was | 
watering his threshold with melodious tears, 
and singing for qucrter in strains that would | 
have made Mars himself merciful. 

I have now to disclose the effects of my un- 
rivalled cowardice upon my manners and con- 
versation. So constitutional and instinctive 
is my dread of arms, deeds of arms, and men- 
at-arms ; and so deeply convinced am I that 
there is no apology so abject that I would not 
infinitely rather make than stand to be fired 
at, that nothing can exceed the pains I am at 
to be on amicable terms with all the world. I 
am all smiles, courtesies, and civilities. It is 
scarcely possible for mortal man to pick a quar- 
rel with me. I apologize, in fact, before I of- 
fend; sometimes even when (if any feelings 
have been hurt) I myself am the injured party. 
For example, if a person tread on my toe in the 
street, I bow and ask his pardon, while, at the 
same time, I am writhing from the effects of 
the pressure on my corn. 


It may be supposed that, like ordinary cow- 
ards, I am a braggadocio, and talk big, in order 
to produce on the company a false impression 
of my character; but I am too sagacious to 
resort to an artifice which has been so often 
exposed, and is so easily seen through. On 
the contrary, I try to imitate the bearing and 
discourse of the truly valiant, which I have 
generally observed to be as opposite as possi- 
ble to that of Captain Bobadil. At the same 
time, there are certain peculiarities in my con- 
versation, from which I fear some person of 
more than common penetration—I particularly 
dread the ladies—will some time or another di- 
vine the truth. I am too fond of expatiating 
on moral intrepidity and intellectual courage ; 
and more than once I have endangered my- 
self by maintaining that there is nothing dero- 
gatory to a man of honour in making an apo- 
logy, without laying sufficient stress upon the 
clause provided he has been in the wrmg. But 
I never was in such peril of exposure as a few 
daysago, atthe house ofan intimate friend. “ L. 
misunderstood,” said a lady addressing herself 
to me, “an observation you made here the other 
evening.” Now, misunderstood is a verb I 
abhor in every mood and tense. It jarred on 
my ear like the cocking of a pistol; and, with- 
out pausing to ask what expression of mine 
had been so unlucky as to have been miscon- 





strued, I exclaimed, “I will make any expla 
nation he tiinks necessary.” Fortunately, 
the nature of the observation in question pre- 
vented the ridicule of this speech from being 
noticed. “ You will not have much trouble, 
1 imagine,” said the lady; “ it was merely a 
mistake of one word for another; you were 
talking of Lafitte, and L. thought you were 
taiking La Fuyette.’’ How lightly sat my bo- 
som's lord upon his throne after this eclaircisse- 
ment! So overjoyed was I at my deliverance 
from a “ misunderstanding,” that I thought 


| but little of the hair's-breadth escape of my 


reputation ; faithful in this to the filth article 
of my creed, which, you will remember, runs 
thus—* I believe life to be the first considera- 
tion, and honour the second; and I hold the 
contrary to be a false heresy.” 

I have little to add, but that I lead the life 
ef a hare, in continual trepidation, regarding 
all mankind (ladies alone excepted) as my na- 
tural enemies, and in daily expectation of being 
started, hunted, and slain—no—slain is going 
rather too far—at least I shall never be acces- 
sory tomy own murder. Often I wish my- 
self transported to some solitary isle in the Pa- 
cific Ocean ; or ejaculate with Byron— 


**Oh! that the desert were my dwelling: 
place, 
With one fair spirit for my Minister !” 


I, too, cast a longing eye upon the olden time ; 
but it is on the pastoral ages, when the only 
weapon was the shepherd's crook, the code of 
honour was not, and, in all Arcady there was 
neither a challenger nor a cartridge. 


From the Examiner. 
ARCHITECTURE OF BIRDS* 


Wuatever may be the source of the sym- 
pathy, it is very clear that mankind takesa 
lively interest in watching the ways of other 
animals, and more particularly so, when their 
habits resembie those of the Lord of the Crea- 
tion. Most ceatures in the matter of architec- 
ture, imitate the unfeathered biped—for very 
few indeed fail to provide themselves with a 
habitation adapted to their wants. Some are 
mere temporary shelters, some but rude cot- 
tages, but many are curious in their dwelling, 
construct mansions that would shame even 
the ingenu.ty of human artizans ; and in point 
of beauty, are as deserving of admiration as 
any edifice that either Vetruvius or Palladio 
ever designed. Ofal] the architects of nature, 
and amidst her infinite contrivances, perhaps 
no tribe excels the birds, either in the skill of 
their workmanship, or the beauty and variety 
of their plans. The charming little work be- 
fore us contains a very curious and interest- 
ing collection of facts on the subject of orni- 
thological housebuilding : and they who have 
been accustomed to class the whole matter un- 


* Library of Useful Knowledge. 
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der the vulgar idea of birds-nests, will have 
their eyes opened toa world of information, 
of a delightful kind. 

The birds are here very properly classed un- 
der the arts they chiefly follow in the fabrica- 
tion of their abodes—tor these are as distinct 
as the trades of a shoemaker and a wood-cut- 
ter. Some mine fora dwelling: some build 
of stucco, like the mason, embank, pile, and 
barricade: some saw, hew, or bore like the 
carpenter; others lay extensive platforms: 
others are basket makers: others weave, and 
several sew, like the tailor-bird, whe stitches 
his nest with the utmost nicety: some make 
felt like hatters: some cement the foundations 
of their nests, and build arches over them, 
with all the regularity of a cathedral dome. 

The naturalists who have made the man- 
ners and disposition of birds their study, are 
among the most delightful writers, and the 
most amiable men that have contributed to our 
stores of knowledge. How charming are the 
descriptions of Le Vaillant’'s patient watching 
in the woods of South Africa, of his indefati- 
gable pursuits in search of a new genus, how 
rapturous his enjoyment, when his efforts were 
crowned with success. The narratives of 
Wilson, and of Waterton, in the deep-untrod- 
den forests of America, are perhaps equally 
curious, and quite as rich indiscovery. Audu- 
bon is the worthy successor of these: no 
one who views his magnificient drawings, or 
reads the simple history of his wood-wander- 
ings, can doubt either his genius or his enthu- 
siasm. There is a vast distinction between 
naturalists who study nature in her solitudes, 
and the closet philosophers, who confine their 
observations within the walls of a museum. 
The compiler of this interesting volume has 
been greatly indebted to three admirable na- 
turalists: but as his subject chiefly, in his 
manner of treatingit, lay among British birds, a 
crowd of minor observers are also enlisted into 
his service : among these stands our White of 
Selbourne, who taught us in England, the 
charm that accompanies the detail of natural 
observations. The complier himself is an ob- 
server, and we are indebted to him for much 
original accurate remark. Oliver Goldsmith, 
who was certainly not a naturalist, but who, 
in spite of his not knowing a duck when he 
saw it except on the table, according toJchnson, 
is ‘he author of the only general work on na- 
ture we possess—we mean his “ Kingdom of 
animated Nature,’’ happened in one solitary 
instance, to be an original observer; and if 
any one would wish to learn the difference be- 
tween compiling and writing out of the stores of 
original observation, we beg them to compare 
Goldsmith's Account of the Rooks, with his 
Description of the rest of animated Nature. 

he room in which he put together his book 
was in the Temple, and happened to Jook up- 
on arookery ; in moments no doubt of extreme 
weariness at being engaged in an uncongenial 
task, he betook himself to looking out of the 


window, where his eyes fell upon his neigh- 
bours, the rooks. These observations enabled 
him to write an account of their nidification, 
which is one of the most agreeable passages in 
the language. We shall quote it, for the 
amusement of our readers, in preference to 
many more striking descriptions: in prefer- 
ence, for ins:ance, to Villant’s account of the 
curious ways of the African pinc-pinc, or the 
no less singular history of the capociers, who 
stole his cotten—or Wilson's marvellous ac- 
count of the pigeon-flights of North America— 
or Audubon’s enthusiastic Account of his Dis- 
covery of the Washington or Great Eagle. 





* | have often,” says Goldsmith, “ aroused 
myself with observing their plan of policy from 
my window in the Temple, that looks upon a 
grove, where they have made a colony in the 
midst of the city. At the commencement or 
Spring, the rookery, which during the contin - 
uance of Winter, seemed to have been desert- 
ed, or ‘ only guarded by about five or six,’ like 
old soldiers in a garrison, now begins to be once 
more frequented ; and ina short time all the 
bustle aud hurry of business is fairly com- 
menced. Where these numbers resided during 
the winter is not easy to guess, perhaps in the 
trees of hedge-rows, to be nearer their food. 
In Spring, however, they cultivate their na- 
tive trees ; and in the places where they were 
themselves hatched, they prepare to propagate 
a future progeny. They keep together in 
pairs ; and when in the office of courtship, 
they prepare for making their nests and laying. 
The old inhabitants of the place are all alrea y 
provided ; the nest which served them for years 
before, with a little trimming and dressing, will 
serve very well again ; the difficuly of nesting 
lies only upon the young ones, who have no 
nest, and must therefore get up one as well ag 
they can. But not only are the materials want. 
ing, but also the place in which to fixit. Every 
part of atree will not do for this purpose, as 
some branches may not be sufficiently torked ; 
others may not be sufliciently strong ; and still 
others may be too much exposed to the rock- 
ing of the wind. The male and female, upon 
this occasion, are for some days seen examin- 
ing all the trees of the grove very attentively, 
and when they have fixed upon a branch that 
seems fit for their purpose, they continue to 
sit upon and observe it very sedulously for two 
or three days longer. The place being th.» 
determined upon, they begin to gather mater; 
als for their nest, such as sticks and fibrous 
roots, which the; regularly dispose in the most 
substantial manner. But ke a new and unex- 
| pected obstacle arises. It cften happens, that 
| the young couple have made choice of a place 
too near the mansion of an older pair, who do 
not choose to be incommoded by such trouble- 
some neighbours—a quarrel therefore instantly 
ensues, in which the old ones are always vic- 
| torious. The young couple thus expelled, are 
obliged again to go through the fatigues of de- 
| liberating, examining, and choosing; and hay- 
ing taken care to keep their due distance, the 
nest begins ugain, and their industry deserves 
commendation. But their alacrity is often too 
great in the beginning : they soon grow weary 
of bringing the materials of their nests from 
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distant places ; and they very easily perceive 
that sticks may be provided nearer home, with 
less honesty indeed, but some degree of address. 
Away they go, therefore, to pilfer as fast as 
they can; and wherever they see a nest un- 
guarded, they take care to rob it of the very 
choicest sticks of which it is composed. 
these thefts never go unpunished ; and pro- 
bably, upon complaint made, there is a general 
punishment inflicted. I have seen eight or 
ten rooks come upon the new nest of the young 
couple all at once, and tear it to pieces ina 
moment. 

“ At length, therefore, the young pair find 
the necessity of going more regularly and ho- 
nestly to work. While one flies to fetch the 
materials, the other sits upon the tree to guard 
it; and thus in the space of three or four days, 
with a skirmish now and then between, the 
pair have fitted up a commodious nest, com- 

sed of sticks without, and of fibrous roots and 
ong grass within. From the instant the fe- 
male begins to lay, all hostilities are at an end, 
not one of the whole grove that a little before 
treated her so rudely, will now venture to mo- 
lest her, so that she brings forward her brood 
with patient tranquillity. Such is the severity 
with which even native rooks are treated by 
each other ; but if a foreign rook should attempt 
to make himself a denizen of their society, he 
would meet with no favour; the whole grove 
would at once be up in arms against him, and 
expel him without mercy.’’—Animated Nature, 
All. 340. 


From the Athenrum. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


Tne sight of some little books, the names 
of which would fill half'a column, professing to 
teach, in play, what a professor would find it 
hard work to teach in earnest, has very much 


offended us lately. And the sight of some 
more little books trying to be at once sportive, 
wise, and juvenile, has determined us to fa- 
vour the world with a few opinions, the result 
of some experience. People who write for 
children should entertain a young critic, if 
they would judge of the success of their labours. 
—That there is no occasion for the conven- 
tional simplicity, or lowering of the sense, cus- 
tomary in children’s books, is proved by the 
fact, that their standard favourites are works 
that were not intended for them. ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ &c., were not specifically intended for 
infantine understanding, and yet are the dar- 
lings of the curly-pated, pink-sashed little 
creatures, who are frequently puzzled by the 
productions especially purchased for their com- 
prehension. Presuming the subject not above 
their reach, the best juvenile reading may be 
found in such books as we use ourselves, or 
made out of them; see Maria Hack’s Stories 
and Histories. 

The most perfect style is that which is most 
perfectly understood—which is most discrimi- 
nating in its epithets—least ambitious in its 
figures—best suited to the facts it means to 


But | 





convey ; and this style will be as intelligible 
to the boy as the man—the girl as the wo- 
man. Boys and girls—even very young ones 
—hate explanations, and expletives ; the pros- 
ing introductions that raise a mist between 
their mind and the narrative ; the tiresome in- 
terruptions of tiresome interlocutors; and 
well-meaning labour of impressing their atten- 
tion by using a dozen words where a phrase 
might suffice—yes, they do heartily hate all 
this. They want what we want—pLain ENc- 
Lisu ; and they, like us, are continually put off 
with FINE WorRDs. 

Robert Hall was once asked what he thought 
of a sermon that had created a sensation: 
“Very fine, sir,’ he replied, “ but a man can't 
eat flowers.’’ How often have we pitied the 
children whom we have seen expected to do 
what Robert Hall said man could not do. It 
may seem a strange assertion, but it is made 
after much thought and observation on the sub- 
ject, that the model on which fiction for chil- 
dren should be framed, is the historical portion 
of the Bible. There you have the strong, clear, 
graphic fact, stated just as it occured, without 
circumlocution—without needless amplifica- 
tion, yet in language so vivid though simple, 
that the narrative is a picture, or series of pic- 
tures, which, if the eye takes in at once, the 
mind, and heart, and fancy may return to feed 
upon. Then, there are no interruptions; and 
no long-drawn moral is appended to the sketch 
of character, or to the history ; yet, once point- 
ed out, no child can escape the instruction in- 
tended, because it is enshrined in the fact itself 
—is seen to be a necessary consequence of the 
circumstance—felt to grow out of the charac- 
ter. Whenever remark is made, it is short, 
striking, authoritative ; barbed with meaning, 
weighty with importance ; “a nail fastened 
in a sure place ;’’ a remark, that establishes 
the connexion between an action and its natu- 
ral consequences—between character and its 
fate—between events and their tendencies. It 
may rather be called a reminding of duty than 
anything else ; a sudden working of the spirit 
of truth that the reader must himself grapple 
with. 

The narratives we now allude to, are those 
in the Old Testament, especially in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles; and the writer who 
wishes to arouse or attract children and young 
people, should seek to have his own mind im- 
bued with the spirit of these matchless histo- 
ries. The ninth and tenth chapters of the Ist 
of Kings, describing the state of Jerusalem in 
the days of Solomon, when silver “ was nothing 
accounted of,’’ combine the sober and the mag- 
nificent—the gorgeous, the picturesque, and the 
unpretending, in a way that our scene-painters 
in history may sigh over in admiration and 
despair. It is not meant to be asserted that 
the phraseology of these writings should be 
adopted, or their bold brevity entirely ventur- 
ed upon ; but their style may be aimed at, and 
their splendid simplicity should be studied-- 
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more especially by those who prepare what 
are called “Sunday books’’ for the young. 
Wearisome things are too many of these well- 
intentioned books ; good in doctrine—abound- 
ing in morals and metaphors, yet lumbered 
with long words, paraphrastic and circumlo- 
cutory sentences—didatic, dry, and common- 
place—they neither embody nor awake imagi- 
nation ; and the little readers thumb the leaves 
and yawn over the contents. 

Miss Neal's ‘ Sacred History’ is a first-rate 
exception ; for she gives knowledge, answers 
rational questions rationally, and does not over- 
load her text with comment. The late Jane 
Taylor, of Ongar, was a yet higher religious 
writer for young people ; she had the faculty 
of illustration, a power of describing things as 
they are, and a great talent for insinuating valu- 
able remarks. Mrs. Hofland has been a right 
worthy, and in some of her works, a right suc- 
cessful labourer for the young: her ‘ Son of 
Genius’ is admirable ; but Mrs. Sherwood has 
written so voluminously, that to notice her ela- 
borately would require a review two miles long, 
and margin all the way. What she has done 
well, she has done very well; but of late, her 
books have been dry sermons grafted on silly 
tales. The romanesque we do not object to— 
see ‘My Early Days,’ by Kennedy ;—but the 
romantic we take leave to dislike, particularly 
in connexion with religion ; and the religious 
fictions for children are more soiled and spot- 
ted by romance of incident, exaggeration of 
sentiment, and inaccurate delineation of cha- 
racter, thanany works that issue from the press. 
The works of the author of ‘ Father Clement’ 
contain much that deserves commendation, 
and some good writing, but they are frequent- 
ly unnatural and overstrained. Caroline Fry’s 
‘Listener’ is, in many respects, an excellent 
work : she has not only a religious mind, but 
she knows life ; and has a talent for making 
her tale an index to her moral, and not her mo- 
ral an index to her tale. Sometimes, however, 
her style is of the linsey-woolsey order. Miss 
O'Keefe was directly the reverse ; her ‘ Patri- 
archal Times’ are too angelic for mortal readers ; 
three adjectives are the common allowance to 
one substantive, and her sentences, like 


Wilds immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as they go. 


Abraham and Isaac are in her hands perfect 
Sir Charles Grandisons! and Sarah and Re- 
becca might have worn hoops. Mrs. Trimmer 
ought to be remembered with reverence ; be- 
cause she wrote as she did, when she did, but 
she belonged to the time when it was not the 
fashion to make instruction interesting, scarce- 
ly indeed intelligible ; when the road to know- 
ledge lay between brick walls, and when story- 
books rewarded virtue with a gilt coach and 
six. Mrs. Trimmer was the very first who 
thought of putting knowledge in the anecdoti- 
cal form, or of making fiction the avowed me- 
dium of imparting instruction, and if her words 
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are fearfully long, and fearfully many, she did 
good in her day and generation. Her history 
of the family of Robins would be delightful, 
were the conjugal dialogues of the fond and 
feathered parents in reasonably simple Eng- 
lish. As it is, the birds talk like lord chan- 
cellors. The Aiken family have done the ju- 
venile state great service. If Mrs. Trimmer 
was the first who thought of writing for chil- 
dren at all, Mrs. Barbauld has the merit of 
having first written for them well; of having 
been “ the first who put natural thoughts in 
natural language.’’ Some of her ‘ Hymns for 
Infant minds’ are highly poetical—so much so 
that one regrets that she was satisfied to por- 
tray the religion of nature. ‘ Evenings at 
Home’ are among the most charming evenings 
of our lives; they have nature, knowledge, 
life, spirit, and simplicity. Now comes Miss 
Edgeworth, the female leviathan of writers for 
children, the most successful, because, in ad- 
dition to her peculiar talents, she entertained 
young critics. We do not agree with Miss 
Edgeworth’s reasoning system of education, 
whereby the eldest are so entirely made sub- 
servient to the younger; but we never even 
now take up one of her books for children 
without reading it through ; Popular, or Mo- 
ral Tales, Early Lessons, any of them. Her 
‘ Parent's Assistant,’ was what its name im- 
ported ; it was more, for it was the child's de- 
light, the actors being real children, and the 
incidents such as real children could sympa- 
thize with. In this, as in all Miss Edge- 
worth's other works of the same class, there 
was a sound stratum of good sense and good 
plain English: as a moral teacher she is de- 
ficient, because she gives pride as a motive, 
and might, as far as the recognition of its 
principles goes, have lived before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity : but this deficiency may 
be corrected by a judicious parent. But there 
is a little book, that if little talked about, has 
gone through editions manifold, and which we 
prefer in our heart of hearts—‘ Mrs. Leices- 
ter's School,’ written by Charles Lamb’s sis- 
ter. It is a book of genius; and approximates 
more to the style (not phraseology) of scrip- 
ture narrative, than any we ever read. It does 
not, as too many children's books do, leave out 
the imagination, but it feeds that high faculty 
through the medium of a gentle and a golden 
charity. But in juvenile recreative literature, 
(and to such we limit our remarks,) the affec- 
tions whilst cultivated, ought not to be stimu- 
lated ; just as the imagination should be fed 
with food, not trash. Poor, silly old Madame 
de Genlis, with her theatre of education, and 
her castle full of tales !—well, she is dead now, 
and her influence died long before her, and she 
did write the ‘Temple of Truth,’ so we will 
let her rest as the most sentimental proser 
that ever wrote, and whose very best descrip- 
tions of virtue were rarely exempt from the 
germs of pollution and falsehood. 





Childhood is too sacred a thing to be nourish- 
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ed in its expanding faculties with any aliment 
meaner, baser, or poorer than truru. This 
word is not used in a limited, but in the most 
enlarged sense, as applicable in its spirit to 
the freest range of imagination and fancy, as 
well as to the departments of fact, opinion, and 
science. ‘Truth should be the great end of fic- 
tion ; and fiction has no value, and toa mind of 
taste will have no interest, whenever its deline- 
ations are unnatural—whenever it appeals to 
principles and motives that are untrue—when- 
ever it exaggerates, or unduly depreciates the 
merit of any quality, or over-estimates the pow- 
erof any faculty, or over-values the real worth of 
any possession—whenever it lends any charm 
to FaLSenOooD, or steals any grace from Truru. 


From the Moathiy Magazine 


APHORISMS ON MAN. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


Tue world does not start fair in the race of 
time : one country has run its course before an- 
other has set out or even been heard of. Riches, 
luxuty, and the arts, reach their utmost height 
in one place, while the rest of the globe is in 
a crudeand barbarous state; decline thence- 
forward, and can no more be resuscitated than 
the dead. The twelve old Etruscan cities are 
stone walls, surrounded with heaps of cinders : 
Rome is but the tomb of its ancient greatness. 
Venice, Genoa, are extinct; and there are those 
who think that England has hadher day. She 
may exclaim in the words of Gray's Bard— 
“‘ To triumph and to die are mine.’’ America 
is just setting out in the path of history, on 
the model of England, without a language of 
its own, and with a continent instead of an 
island to run its career in—like a novice in 
the art, who gets a larger canvass than his mas- 
ter ever had, to cover with his second-hand de- 
signs. 

It was shrewdly observed, that the ruin of 
states commences with the accumulation of 
people in great cities, which conceal and fos- 
ter vice and profligacy. 


A certain bookseller wanted Northcote to 
write a history of art in all ages and coun- 
tries, and in all its ramifications and collate- 
ral bearings. It would have taken a life to 
execute it; but the projector thought it was 
as easy to make the book as to draw up the 
title-page. Some minds are as sanguine from 
a want of imagination, as others are from an 
excess of it: they see no difficulty or objec- 
tion in the way of what they undertake, and 
are blind to every thing but their own interest 
and wishes. 


There are but few authors who should mar- 
ry: they are already wedded to their studies 
and speculations. ‘Those who are accustomed 
to the airy regions of poetry and romance, have 
a fanciful and peculiar standard of perfection 
of their own, to which realties can seldom 
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come up; and disappointment, indifference, or 
disgust, is too often the result. Besides, their 
ideas and their intercourse with society make 
them fit for the highest matches. If an au- 
thor, baulked of the goddess of his idolatry, 
marries an ignorant and narrow-minded per- 
son, they have no language in common: if 
she is a blue-stocking, they do nothing but 
wrangle. Neither have most writers the means 
to maintain a wife and family without difficul- 
ty. They have chosen their part, the pursuit 
of the intellectual and abstracted ;—and 
shou!: not attempt to force the world of reali- 
ty into a union with it, like mixing gold with 
clay. In this respect, the Romish priests 
were perhaps wiser. ‘ From every work 
they challenged essoin for contemplation sake.” 
Yet their celibacy was bnt a compromise with 
their sloth and supposed sanctity. We must 
not contradict the course of nature, after all. 
There is sometimes seen more natural ease 
and grace in acommon gipsy-girl than in an 
English court-circle. To demand a reason 
why, is to ask why the strolling fortune-tel- 
lers's hair and eyes are black, or her face oval. 


From te Mo.thly Mazaz'ne. 
LEARNING AND LOVE. 


Sarp Nature one day, “ For the peace of man- 
kind, 

Let Woman and Man have their kingdoms 
apart ; 

To Man I assign the cold regions of mind— 

To Woman, the sunny domains of the heart." 


The partition was fair, and the boundaries 
lain, 
Biewern Learning and Love—between beauty 
and books; 
Contented was Man, in his black letter reign, 
And he left laughing ,Woman her love-darting 
looks. 
But restless Zitella must kindle a feud, 
And stir up a war of the studies and bowers ; 
Too proud for the limits wise Nature deemed 
good, 
From her own rightful empire she burst upon 
ours. 


We thought ourselves safe in our Latin and 
Greek, 

But Plato has yielded and Tully is taken ; 

What we can but read, dread Zitella can speak, 

Her books of the boudoir are Berkely and Ba- 


con. 


Sweet pedant, beware! all the world is array- 
ed 
To check your ambition, your schemes to op- 
pose ; 
The Scholar, if routed, will soon have the aid 
Of a legion of dames—to a woman, your foes. 


The angie of hearts is enough for your share; 
Oh ! unharness your owl, and depend on your 
dove : 
There is Learning enough in this world—and 
to spare— 
But, ah! my Zitella! there's too little Love! 
M.WS. 
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